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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THE present volume has grown out of certain 
chapters relating to the Poetics in the first edition 
of ‘Some Aspects of the Greck Genius.’ These 
‘chapters have been enlarged, and partly re-written ; 
and further questions, not touched on in the earlier 
volume, and bearing on Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, 
are here discussed. A text and a translation of the 
Poetics are prefixed to the Essays. 

It is just 1 hundred years since a critical text 
of the Poetics has been published in Great Britain. 
Tyrwhitt’s edition, which appeared at Oxford in 
1794, was, indeed, the work of an admirable 
scholar; but since that time much light has been 
thrown on almost every page of this treatise. And 
yet even to-day, after all the labours of German 
scholars, no editor can hope to produce a text 

* which will not provoke dissent on the part of com- 
petent critics. For my own part, I find myself 
more frequently in agreement with William Christ 
on questions of reading, than with any previous 
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editor. Susemihl, to whom every student of Aris- 
totle is profoundly indebted, appears to me to carry 
conjecture too far, more especially in the trans- 
position of sentences and the omission of words. 
On the other hand, Vahlen’s adherence to the 
Parisian MS. (A°) borders on superstition,—if one 
may dare so to speak of the critic who in a pre- 
eminent degree has contributed to the elucidation 
of the Poetics. 

The superiority of the Parisian over all other 
extant MSS. is beyond dispute ; still 1 cannot share 
the confidence with which the best editors now 
speak of it as the sole source from which the rest 
are derived. It is true there are no decisive 
passages by which the independent value of these 
latter can be established. But that some of them 
have an independent worth is rendered highly 
probable by two considerations. First, by the 
appearance in them of words which are omitted in | 
A‘, but are necessary to complete the sense. The 
missing words are not unfrequently such as a 
copyist could hardly have supplied. Secondly, by 
the number of instances in which the true reading 
is hopelessly obscured in A‘, but preserved in some 
of the so-called ‘apographa.’ No ordinary scribe 
could have hit on such happy corrections. While 
doubting, however, whether A° is indeed the arche- 
type of all extant MSS., I have, for the sake of 
convenience, retained in the critical notes the usual 
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abbreviation ‘apogr.,’ to denote any MS. or MSS. 
other than A“ 

The conjectures of my own which are admitted 
into the text are few in number. They will be 
found in iii. 3. 1448 a 33, xix. 3. 1456 b 8, xxiii. 1. 
1459 a 17, xxiv. 10. 1460 a 35, xxv. 4. 1460 b 17, 
xxv. 14. 1461 a 27, xxv. 16. 1461a35.' The emen- 
dation in xxi. 1, évl pérpm pupntixis for ev pérpo 
pipnteas will, [ hope, appear as plausible to others 
as it is convincing to myself. In ix. 5 (otrw ri 
TuyovrTa ovopara), though I have not altered the 
traditional reading, yet for reasons stated in note 
1, p. 375, I suspect we ought to read od ra ruyovra 
dvopara, and I venture to press this suggestion. 
In a certain number of passages I have bracketed 
words, hitherto retained by the editors, which | 
take to be glosses that have crept into the text. 
The passages are these—iii. 1. 1448 @ 23, vi. 
18. 1450 b 13, xvii. 1. 1455 a 27, xvi. 5. 1455 
b 22." But the detailed treatment of these and 
other questions of criticism and interpretation must 
be reserved for the more fitting pages of a com- 
mentary. 

Fortunately, the general views of Aristotle on 
@ 2 Of these the conjecture in iii, 3 is withdrawn in later editions ; 
that in xxv. 14 gives place to <oiovoty> (Tucker). 

2 In vi. 18 I read in ed. 2 rv Acyopévey (Clomperz) instead 
of [trav pév Adywv) of ed. 1, and in xvii. 5 dre avros (Bywater) for 
[revas avrds]. In ed. 3, however. I return to the MSS. reading in 
xvii. 5; see infra, p. xxv. 


b 
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Poetry and Art are not affected by the minor 
difficulties with which the Poetics abounds. In- 
complete as our material is when all scattered 
references have been brought together, the cardinal 
points of Aristotle’s aesthetic theory can be seized 
with some certainty. But his Poetics must be read 
in the light of his other writings; we must trace, 
the links which connect his theory of Art with his 
philosophic system a-a whole; we must discover 
the meaning he attaches to ‘Imitation’ as an 
aesthetic term,—-a somewhat infelicitous term, it 
must be owned, inherited by him from his pre- 
decessors, but henceforth charged with a new 
meaning. Such an inquiry will dispel the vulgar 
notion that still survives in popular manuals, that 
by ‘Imitation’ Aristotle meaus a literal copy, a 
mere facsimile of the world of experience. The 
clue to his real thought is to be found in the 
assertion that Poetry is an expression of the 
‘universal’; that is, of the universal element in 
human life. In interpreting the fuli significance 
of this conception frequent reference will of neces- 
sity be made to the wider principles of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy. 

In the following pages I have attempted to brin 
out some of the vital connexions which are thus 
suggested between ,dristotle’s theory of Poetry 
and other sides of his comprehensive thought. In 
endeavouring to state his views and estimate their 
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worth candidly and without exaggeration, I have 
not forgotten that Aristotle, more than any other 
writer, has suffered from the intemperate admiration 
of his friends, There have been periods when he 
was held to be infallible both in literature and 
in philosophy. <A sovereign authority has been 
.vlaimed for him by those who possessed no first- 
hand knowledge of his writings, and who certainly 
were nut equipped with sufficient Greek to interpret 
the text. A far truer respect would have been 
shown him had it been frankly acknowledged, that 
in his Poetics there are oversights and omissions 
which cannot be altogether set down to the frag- 
mentury character of the book; that his Judgments 
are based on literary models which, perfect as 
they are in their kind, do not exhaust the 
possibilities of literature; that many of his 
rules are tentative rather than dogmatic; that 
some of them need revision or qualification ; that, 
for example, the requisites laid down in chap. xiii. 
for the character of the tragic protagonist would 
exclude from the first rank of art some of the 
noblest figures of the Greek drama,—Antigone, 
Clytemnestra, and possibly Pfomgtheus, On the’ 
other hand, we may well wonder at the im- 
partiality of mind, which lifted him above some, 
at Icast, of the limitations of his age, thuugh he 
could not wholly emancipate himself from the 
external rules and usages of the Athenian theatre. 
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Above all we may admire his insight into the 
essential quality of Poetry, as a concrete expression 
of the universal. To this result he was led by a 
penetrating analysis of the imaginative creations 
of Greece itself. Universality is, indeed, their 
characteristic note. The accidents of human 
nature seem here to fall into the background, . 
while its larger lineaments are disengaged. 

A list of the more important works which treat 
of the Poetics will be found on page xxxv. I 
desire, however, here to mention the books which 
have chiefly aided mec in the preparation of the 
Essays: E. Miiller, Geschichte der Kunst bet 
der Alten, Breslau, 1834. Vahlen, Bevtrdge 
zu Aristoteles’ Pocttk, Wien, 1865. Teichmiiller, 
Arvstotelische Forschungen, Walle, 1869. Rein- 
kens, Arvstotcles tiber Kunst, Wien, 1870. Déring, 
Die Kunstlehre des Aristoteles, Jena, 1870. Ber- 
nays, Zwer Abhandlungen iiber die Aristotelische 
Theore des Drama, Berlin, 1880. I owe, more- 
over, special and personal thanks to Prof. A. UC. 
Bradley for valuable criticisms on my 2arlier 
volume, which I have here turned to account. IT 
have reason also gratefully to acknowledge the 
singular care and skill displayed by Messrs. R. & R. 
Clark’s Reader. 


EDINBURGH, Norember 1894. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


‘THe chief alterations in this edition, as compared 
with the first, consist in the enlargement of the 
Critical Notes, and a careful revision of the Trans- 
lation. Minor changes and additions will be found 
in the Essays. A third index also has been added 
containing a list of the passages in Greek authors 
referred to in the volume. 

In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still being 
to keep the notes withjn limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticns, still less to do duty for a commentary. 
I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural 
emendation of much importance has been over- 
“looked. 

Of my own conjectures, printed in the text of 
the first edition, one or two appear to have carried 
general conviction, in particular that in xxiii. 1. 
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Two have been withdrawn (see p. vii.). One, 
which I previously relegated to the notes, while 
putting in a plea for its acceptance in the preface, 
has since won the approval of many scholars, 
including the distinguished names of Professor 
Susemihl and Professor Tyrrell, and it is with 
some confidence that 1 now insert it in the text. . 
I refer to od (oitw MSS.) ta tuydvta ovdpata in 
ix. 5. 1451 b 13, where the Arabic has ‘names 
not given at random.’ For the copyist’s error 
ef. ix. 2. 1451 a 37 (=a 36 Bekk.), where A° 
has ofrw, though od 7d rightly appears in the 
‘apographa’: and for a similar omission of ov 
in A° ef. vi. 12. 1450 a 29, od rwosjoes 5 Fv Tis 
tpaywdlas épyov, the indispensable negative being 
added in ‘apographa’ and found in the Arabic. 
The emendation not only gives a natural instead 
of a strained sense to the words ta rvyovra 
ovoyara, but also fits in better with the general 
context, as I have argued at some length, pp. 
375-8 (note). 

Another conjecture of my own I have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 1450 a 12, [ read <edvres> cis edareiv 
for odx Gdbyou ad’rév as eizretvy of the MSS., follow- 
ing the guidance of Diels and of the Arabic. I° 
regard ov« ddiyou attéy a8 a gloss which displaced 
part of the original phrase (see Critical Notes). As 
a parallel case I have adduced het. i. 1. 1854 a 
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12, where ovdey ds eieiv, the reading in the 
margin of A°, ought, I think, to be substituted in 
the text for the accepted reading odéyov, The 
word dAéyov is a natural gloss on ovdéy as elzreiv, 
but not so ovdéy as eizrety On odiyor. 

In two other difficult passages the Ihetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid. In xvii. 1. 
1455 a 27 I have (as in the first edition) bracketed 
Tov Oearnv, the object to be supplied with éArdvOaver 
being, as [ take it, the poet, not the audience. 
This I have now illustrated by another gloss of 
a precisely similar kind in thet. i. 2. 1358 a 8, 
avhere AavOdvouclvy te [Tos axpoaras| has long been 
recognised as the true reading, the suppressed 
object being not the audience but the rhetoricians. 

Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 23, where A‘ 
gives the meaningless dAdov 8, I read (as in the 
first edition) ddd’ ovdé, following the reviser of A°. 
This reading, which was accepted long ago by 
Vettori, has been strangely set aside by the chief 
modern editors, who either adopt a variant dno 
8 or resort to conjecture, with the result that 
apoobeivas at the end of the sentence is forced into 
impossible meanings. A passage in the Rhetore, 
1. 2. 13857 a 17 ff., appears to me to determine the 
question conclusively in favour of dad’ oddé.. . 
dvdyxn .. . wpocOeivar. The passage runs thus: 
cay yap 4 Tt TovTwY yvopiusdy, ovde Set Aéyerv> avros 


yap toito mpoarinow o axpoarns, olov Srt Awpreds 
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otehavirny ayava vevienxer, ixavov eirrety Ste "Oddpria 
yap vevienxev, to 8 Ste orepavirns Ta 'Odvpria, ovdé 
Sef wrpoaGeivas: yuyveorxoves yap mdvres. _ The general 
idea is closely parallel to our passage of the Poetics, 
and the expression of it similar even to the word 
ovdé (where the bare od might have been expected) 
in the duplicated phrase odS& Sei Aéyew, odd8 Sei 
mpocbeivar. One difficulty still remains. The sub-' 
ject to elvar 4 yevéoOas is omitted. To supply it 
in thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and I have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tuck: r’s conjecture, 
dvaynn <KaKetvo> eivas 4) yevér Oar. e 
The two conjectures of my own above mentioncd 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally I have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p. 4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientala (D. Nutt 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole 
were before us in a literal translation, it could not 
safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic, save with the utmost caution and « 
subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version® for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
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seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. Two striking instances may here 
be noted :— 

(1) i 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of éworowa and thes 
insertion of dvavupos before ruyydvovea, accord- 
"ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Onentalta, p. 47). 

(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, where for peyadiwrédy of 
the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of the Arabic; 
restored the word Maccadwrav, and added a most 
Yhgenious and convincing explanation of ‘Eppoxai- 
xokavOos (see Critical Notes). This emendation 
is introduced for the first time into the present 
edition. Professor Margoliouth tells me_ that 
Diels’ restoration of érev&dyevos in this passage is 
confirmed by the fact that the same word is 
employed in the Arabic of Aristotle’s Hhetoric 
to render ciyecOa. 

Another result of great importance has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from 
the text of A‘, it confirms the 1eading found in 
one or other of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures 
‘made either at the time of the Renaissance or in 
a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
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the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A° the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
sMargoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Sitzungsber. der Berl. Akad.” 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 
not dealt with in his Analecta Ori-ntalia. He has 
most generously put his learning at my disposab, 
and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure, and throws no light on 
the difficulty; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— ° 

ii. 3. 1448 a 15, dovep of rots! 
vi. 7. 1450 a 17, <6 8 Bios>, omitting Kat eddapovias 
kat % evdacpovia of the MSS. 


xi. 6. 1452 b 10, [rodruv dé. . . edpyrac] 
xvili. 6. 1456 a 24, <xat> elxds? 


1 Ined.3 I simply give the MSS. reading in the text, damep Tyast. 
2 In ed. 3 the word here added is omitted in the text. 
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xx. 5. 1456 b 35, <ovx> dvev! 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 34, [xal dojwov]. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and insignificant, 
only not in so far as it ia significant in the 
noun’ 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, MavoadAwrov (see above, p. xv.) 


xxv. 17. 1461 b 12, <xai ivws ddivarov> 


I hesitate to add to this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxiii. 1. 1459 a 21, nat pH opuolas ioropias 
tas auvbéces, for Kal pn opolas ioropias tas cuvibes 
qf the MSS. (In defence of the correction see note, 
p. 165.) The Arabic, as I learn from Professor 
Margoliouth, is literally ‘and in so far as he does 
not introduce (or, there do not enter) into these 
compositions stories which resemble.’ This version 
appears to deviate both from our text and from 
Dacier’s conjecture. There is nothing here to 
correspond to cur7Ges of the MSS. ; on the other 
hand, though cuv@éces may in some form have 
appeared in the Greckvoriginal, it is not easy to 
reconstruct the text which the translation implies. 
Another conjecture, communicated privately to 
me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well deserves mention. It 
anvolves the simpler change of opoias to ofas. The 
sense then is, ‘and must not be like the ordinary 
histories’; the demonstr. resovrovs being sunk in 


a 


1 In ed. 3 the word here sdded is omitted in the text. 
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olas, so that ola iaropias ai ovvjbes becomes by 
attraction, olas iaropias ras cuvabers. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corre- 
spondence with Professor Margoliouth :— 

(a) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 
reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 
tion :— c 

iv. 14.1449 ¢ 27, &«Batvovres rijs Aexrucys dppovias : 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from dialectic com- 
position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 
misunderstood. ) 

vi. 18. 1450 b 13, rav peév Ac: wv: Arabic, ‘of the 
speech, The pév is not represented, but, owin 
to the Syriac form of that particle being identical] 
with the Syriac for the preposition ‘of,’ it was 
likely to be omitted here by the translator or 
copyist. 

xviii. 1. 1455 b 25. The Arabic agrees with the 
MSS. as to the position of woAAd«s, ‘as for 
things which cre from without and certain things 
from within sometimes.’ 

xviii. 5. 1456 a 19, xa év rots dirdots wpdypace: Arabic, 
‘and in the simple matters.’ 

xix. 2. 1456 a 38, rd wd@y wapackevd{ew: Arabic, 
‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 

More doubtful is xvii. 2. 1455 a 30, dro THs adrijs 
¢vcews: Arabic, ‘in one and the same nature.’ 
The Arabic mode of translation is not decisive as 
between the MSS. reading and the conjecture an” 
aris tis dicews, but yather favours the former. 

(b) Passages where the conjectural omission of 
words is apparently supported by the Arabic :— 
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ix. 9. 1451 b 31, ofa dv cits yevirOar Kat Suvara yevé- 
a7Oor: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to prevent the 
condition of some things being therein like those 
which are supposed to be.’ But we can hardly 
say with certainty which of the two phrases the 
Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 31, ofov 'Opéiorys ev ry ‘Iqeyeveig 
dveyvipurev Gre “Operrys: Arabic, ‘as in that 
which is called Iphigeneia, and that is whereby 
Iphigeneia argued that it was Orestes.’ This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 
"Opérrrys.! 


In neither of these passages, however, have | 
altered the MSS. reading. 
; (c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 


light :— 


i. 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
emerges is that in the Arabic rendering (‘of all 
the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 
no trace of «at, which is found alike in A’ and 
the ‘apographa.’ 

x. 3, 1452 a 20. The words yéyverOue taira are 
simply omitted in the Arabic. 

xxv. 18. 1461 b 18, ore xat avtdv MSS. The line 
containing these words is not represented in the 
Arabic. 

xxv. 19. 1461 b 19, Gray pa) dvicynys otrns pyndev . . - 
The words in the Arabic are partly obliterated, 
partly corrupt. 


1 Vahlen (Hermeneutische Bemeilungen zu Aristoteles’ Poetik 11. 
1898, pp. 3-4) maintains that the infgrence drawn from the Arabic 
is doubtful, and he adds strong objections on other grounds to Diels’ 
excision of the tirst 'Opéorys. 
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Apart from the revision of the Text, the Trans- 
lation has, I hope, been improved in many passages, 
and the improvements are largely due to the in- 
valuable aid I have received from my friend and 
colleague, Professor W. R. Hardie. To him I 
would return my warmest thanks; and also to 
another friend, Professor Tyrrell, who has read 
through the proof-sheets of the earlier portion of 
the volume, and has greatly assisted me by his 
literary and critical skill. 

The Essays are substantially unchanged, though 
they have undergone revision in detail and some 
expansion. In the notes to the Essays some 
new matter will be found, eg. pp. 142-4 (on 
ch. i. 6-9), pp. 375-8 (on ch. ix. 4-5), pp. 259- 
260 (on ch. xiii. 2). 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B. Bosanquet 
(whose History of Aesthetic ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. QO. Prickard, and Rev. 
Dr. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism I 
have profited. In a special sense | am indebted to 
Professor Susemihl for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September*® 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and else- 
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where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
grateful, I would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
in the Classical Review, May 1895; Mr. R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Review, 
2nd March 1895, and the Oxford Magazine, 12th 
,June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 
again express no merely formal thanks. 


EDINBURGH, November 1897. 


* PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


{n preparing this third edition for the press I have 
expanded the critical notes and introduced some 
fresh material here and there into the Essays. The 
‘wlHole has been subjected to minute revision, and 
nothing of importance, I hope, has escaped me 
either in the criticisms of reviewers or in recent 
contributions made to the study of the text or to the 
general literature of the subject. Certain topics, 
indded, might well have invited fuller treatment, 
but I have been reluctant to allow the volume to 
grow to an unwieldy size. 

In the revision of the text I have had the 
advantage of cqnsulting ‘two new editions, based 
on very different principles, those of Professor 
Bywater and Professor Tucker, from both of which 
I have derived assistance. In Professor Bywater’s 
eflition I have noted the following passages in 
which manuscript authority (Parisinus 2038) is 
cited for readings which hitherto have been given 
as conjectural :—i. 4. 1447 a 21; xi. 5. 1452 b8 
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and 4; xv. 1. 1454 a 19; xviii. 1. 1455 b 32; 
xxi. 7. 1458 b 20 and 29; xxiv. 8. 1460 a 13; 
xxv. 4, 1460 b 19; xxv. 16. 1461 b 8 and 17. 
1461 b 18; xxvi. 3, 1462 a 5; xxvi. 6. 1462 b 6. 
I am also indebted to Professor Bywater’s text 
for several improvements in punctuation. Most 
of his important emendations had appeared before 
the publication of my earlier editions, and had 
already found a place in the text or in the notes. 

I now append the chief passages in which the 
text of this edition differs from that of the last :— 


vii. 6. 1451 a 9. Here I keep the reading of the 
MSS., dowep woré xai dAAoré duow. Schmidt's 
correction ¢«i#facw for dactv scemed at first 
sight to be confirmed by the Arabic, but, as 
Vahlen argues (llermeneutische Bemerkungen zu 
Aristuteles’’ Poetik, 1897), this is doubtful, and 
—a more fundamental objection—the question 
arises whether the correction can, after all," con- 
vey the sense intended. Can the words as 
emended refer to a known practice in present 
time, ‘as is the custom on certain other occasions 
also,’ i.e. in certain other contests, the dyares of 
the law-courts being thus suggested? As to 
this I have always had misgivings. Further 
observation has convinced me that zoré xat dAAore 
can only mean ‘at some other time also,’ 
in an indefinite past or future. With daciy 
(sc. dywvicucOa) the reference must be to the 
past. This lands us in a serious difficulty, for 
the use of the «Acyidpa in regulating dramatic 
representations is otherwise unheard of. Still 
it is conceivable that a report of some ‘such 
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old local custom had reached the ears of Aristotle, 
and that he introduces it in # parenthesis with 
the gaciv of mere hearsay. 


ix. 7. 1451 b 21. I accept Welcker’s ’Av6ei for 
dv@e. Professor Bywater is, I think, the first 
editor who has admitted this conjecture into 
the text. 


xvii. 5. 1455 b 22. I restore the MSS. reading 
dvayvupicas tuvds, which has been given up by 
almost all editors, even the most conservative. 
Hitherto a parallel was wanting for the required 

_ Ineaning, ‘having made certain persons acquainted 
with him,’ ‘having caused them to recognise 
him.’ But Vahlen (Herm. Bemerk. 1898) has, 
if I am not mistaken, established beyond question 
this rare and idiomatic use of the verb by a 
reference to Diodorus Siculus iv. 59. 6, and by 
the corresponding use of yvwpidw in Plut. Vit. 
Thes. ch. xii. 

xix. 3. 1456 b 8. For ijdéa of the MSS. I now read 
4 Sudvow. (Previously I had accepted Tyrwhitt’s 
correction 6) & dei.) This conjecture was first 
made by Spengel, and strong arguments in its 
favour have recently been urged by V. Wrobel 
in a pamphlet in which this passage is discussed 
(Leopoli 1900). , 

xxv. 6. 1458 b 12. For pérpov I now read pérpiov 
with Spengel. (Soalso Bywster.) Is,it possible 
that in xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7 we should similarly 
read ty Tov perpiov (pérpov codd.) pike, ‘a fair 
standard of length ’? 


In xiv. 8-9. 1454 a 2-4 a much vexed question 
is, I am disposed to think, cleared up by a simple 
alteration proposed by Neidbardt, who in a 2 reads 
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kpariorov for Sevrepov, and in a 4 Sevrepov for 
xpatiarov. This change, however, I have not intro- 
duced into the text. 

The Arabic version once more throws interesting 
light on a disputed reading. In xvii. 2. éeoratixoi 
instead of ¢feraoricoi is a conjecture supported by 
one manuscript. In confirmation of this reading, 
which has alwavs seemed to me correct, I extract 
the following note by Professor Margoliouth (Class. 
Rev, 1901, vol. xv. 54) :—‘ Professor Butcher . . . 
informed me that a continental scholar had asserted 
that the Arabic read éxorarixoi for eeraorixot 1n - 
this passage. I had been unable to satisfy myself 
about the Arabic word intended by the writer of 
the Paris MS., and therefore could not confirm 
this; but [ must regret my want of perspicacity, 
for I have now no doubt that the word intended is 
‘ajabtyyina, which is vulgar Arabic for “ buffoons,” 
literally “men of wonder.” The Syriac translated 
by this word will almost certainly have been 
mathh’rdné, a literal translation of éxcratixol, 
which the Syriac translator probably thought 
meant “men who produce ecstasies.” The verb 
éEicraca: is not unfrequently rendered by the 
Syriac verb whence this word is derived.’ 

In a few other pussages the Critical Notes or 
Translation contain pew matter; e.g. ix. 8. 1451 
b 23; xvi. 7. 1455 a 14; xxiv. 10. 1460 b 1; 
Xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7. 
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Turning now from the text to the subject 
matter of the treatise, I must mention a valu- 
able book, Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik, 
by G. Finsler (Leipzig 1900). Aristotle’s debt 
to Plato is here set forth in fuller detail than 
has ever been done before; and though in some 
instances it may be doubted whether the obligation 
1s not, exaggerated and the ideas of these two 
thinkers brought into rather forced relation, yet 
there is much to be learned from the volume. 
In the notes to the Essays I have added many 
fresh illustrations from Plato, which have been sug- 
gésted by reading Finsler. 

Mr. W. J. Courthope’s Oxford Lectures form 
another noteworthy volume, concerned chicfly with 
modern poetry, but embodying Aristotelian prin- 
ciples. The estimate of the Poctics in the lecture 
on ‘ Aristotle as a Critic’ is marked by rare insight 
and sureness of judgment. 

The learned and interesting History of Criticism, 
by Professor Saintsbury, ought also to be consulted 
by all students of the Poetics. ‘The first five 
chapters of vol. i. give an instructive survey of 
Greek criticism, chapter iii. being devoted to 
Aristotle. I would direct attention, moreover, 
to the History of Literary Criticism im the 
Renaissance (New York 1899), by J. E. Spingarn, 
to which frequent reference is 3 made in the notes, 

I owe to the kindness of Professor Sonnenschein 
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the information as to the significant names in 
Roman comedy contained in the note pp. 375 ff. 
In rewriting this whole note, as also that on p. 259, 
T have slightly modified my former view. Another 
note, pp. 343-4, gives in a compressed form the 
result of a conversation with Mr. A. C. Bradley, 
whom [ desire to thank, not for the first time, 
The remarks added on pp. 225-6 are designed 
further to elucidate the relation between Art and 
Morality as 1 believe it to have been conecived by 
Aristotle. A few observations on Ibsen’s drama 
will be found on pp. 270-1. It is needless to 
specify other minor additions of a like kind. 

I cannot in concluding omit a word of cordial 
thanks to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s accomplished 
Reader. 


EDINBURGH, October 1902. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 
ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


I. ‘Imitation ’ (u{uyocs) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry, 
Music, Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Medium or material Vehicle, the 
Objects, and the Manner of Imitation. The Medium of 
Imitation is Rhythm, Language, and ‘ Harmony’ (or Melody), 
taken singly or combined’ 

II, The Objects of Imitation. 

Higher or lower types are represented in all the Imitative 
Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between 
Tragedy and Comedy. 

IIf. The Manner of Imitation. 

Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, pure 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama. A 
digression follows ou the name and original home of the 
Drama. 

IV. The Origin and Development of Pvetry. 

Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, tho 
instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of ‘Harmony’ and 
Rhythm. 

Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions: 
tracea of this twofold tendency are found in the Homeric poems: 
Tragedy and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a developed 


form. 
The successive steps in the history of Tragedy are enumer. 


ated. 


V. Definition of the Ludicrous (7d yeXoésw), and a brief sketch of the 
tise of Comedy. Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 


and Tragedy. (The chapter is fragmentary.) 
B 
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VI. Definition of Tragedy. Six elements in Tragedy : three external, 
—namely, Spectacular Presentment (3 7ijs Spews xdopes or Byis), 
Lyrical Song (uedorodla), Diction (Aéés); three internal,— 
namely, Plot (yi@os), Character (#@os), and Thought (ddrae), 
Plot, or the representation of the action, is of primary import- 
ance ; Character and Thought come next in order. 


VII. The Plot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of adequate 
magnitude. 


VIII. The Plot must be a Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in Unity 
of Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected. 


JX. (Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only by the 
observance of Poetic as distinct from Historic Truth ; for 
Poetry is an expression of the Universal, History of the Par- 
ticular. The rule of prubable or necessary sequence as applied 
to the incidents. Certain plots condemned for want of Unity. 

The best Tragic effects depen |! on the combination of the 
| Inevitable and the Unexpected. 


X. (Plot continued.) Definitions of Simple (am\ot) and Complex 
(wemwdeypévor) Plots. 


XI. (Plot continued.) Reversal of Intention (xeprdre:a), Recognition 
(dvayrapiors), and Tragic or disastrous Incident (rd@os) defined 
and explained. 


XII. The ‘quantitative parts’ (uépy xara 7d wocdv) of Tragedy de- 
fined :—Prologue, Episode, etc. (Probably an interpolation. ) 


XIII. (Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action. The 
change of fortune aud the character of the hero as requisite 
to an ideal Tragedy. The unhappy ending more truly tragic 
than the ‘poetic justice’ which is in favour with a popular 
audience, and belongs rather to Comedy. 


XIV. (Plot continued.) ‘The tragic emotions of pity and fear should 
spring out of the Plot itself. To produce them by Scenery o- 
Spectacular effect is entirely against the spirit of Tragedy. 
Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to heighten the 
emotional effect. 

XV. The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral purpose) 
in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture. The rule of 
necessity or probability applicable to Character as to Plot. 
The ‘Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here}. How 
Character is idealised. 

XVI. (Plot continued.) Qecognitiou : 1ts various kinds, with examples. 


XVII. Practical rules for the Tragic Poet ; 
(1) To place the scene before his eyes, and to act the 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


? 
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XXIII. 


XXIV. 
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parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 


dramatis personae. 
(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- 


ing to fill in the episodes. 

The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 

Further rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (Séo1s) and De- 
nouement (Avors) of the Plot, especially the Dénouement. 

(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(3) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) To make the Chora] Odes—like the Dialogue—an organic 
part of the whole. 


Thought (advo), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 
Tragedy. 


Thought is revealed in the dramatic speeches composed ° 


according to the rules of Rhetoric. 
Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of 


Dolivery, rather than of Poetry. 

Diction, or Language in general. An analysis of the parts of 
speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated.) 

Poetic Diction. The words and modes of speech admissible 
in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 

A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. 

(Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 
language with perspicuity. 

Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action : herein 
contrasted with History. 

(Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with 
Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem; (2) the metre ; 
(3) the art of imparting a ‘plausible air to incredible fiction. 

Critical Objections brought against Poetry. ang the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an olucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its «difference from common 
reality. 

A general estimate of the comparutive worth of Epic Poetry and 


Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 


ewe 


ABBREVIATIONS IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 


Ac= the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 
century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 


apogr.= one or more of the MSS. other than A‘. 


Arabs= the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is not 
directly taken from the Greek, but ig a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical note. are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in. Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Orientalia.) 


Z= the Greck manuscript, far older than A* and no 
longer extant, which was used by the Syriac 
translator. (This symbol already employed 
by Susemihl I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to 2 are those which 
we infer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 


Ald.= the Aldine edition of Rhetores Graeci, published 
in 1508. 


Vahlen= Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3 


Vahlen coni. = * a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 


{ J= words with manuscript authority (including A‘), 
which should be deleted from the text. 

< >= aconjectural supplement to the text. 

* * = a lacuma in the text. 


t+ = words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 
factorily restored. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


I I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 
MT hinds, noting the essential quality of each; to inquire 
into the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem ; 
info the number and nature of the parts of which a 
poein is composed ; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the flute and of the lyre in 
most of their forms, are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation. They differ, however, from one 3 
another in three respects,-the medium, the objects, the ; 
manner or mode of imitation, being in each case 
distinct. 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice; 
so in the arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by rhythm, language, or mins 


either singly or combined. 
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Thus in the music of the flute and of the lyre, 
‘harmony’ and rhythm alone are employed; algo. in 
other arts, such as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which 
are essentially similar to these. In dancing, rhythm 5 
alone is used without ‘harmony’; for even dancing 
imitates character, emotion, and action,: by rhythmical 
movement. 

There is another art which imitates by means of 6 
language alone, and that either in prose or verse—which 

147 Verse, again, may either combine different metres or con- 
sist of but one kind—but this has hitherto been without 
a name. For there is no common term we could apply to? 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar 
metre. People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 
‘poet’ to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac 
poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, as if it were not 
the imitation that makes the poet, but the verse that 
entitles them all indiscriminately to the name. Even 8 
when a treatise on medicime or natural science is brought 
out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 
author ; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 
On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 
imitation were to combine all mttres, as Chaeremon did 
in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 
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of all kinds, we should bring him too under the general 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 

There are, again, some arts which employ all the 10 
means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune and 
metre. Such are Dithyrambic and Nomic poetry, and 
also Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in combination, in the latter, now one 
means is employed, now another. 

Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
to the medium of imitation. 

Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and 
these men must be either of a higher or a lower type 
(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 
gooduess and badness being the distinguishing marks 
of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 
nien either as better than in real life, or as worse, or 
as they are. It is the same in painting. Polygnotus 
depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as leas 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 

Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 2 
above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in ymitating objects that are thus 
distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, s 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in language, 
whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music. Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, worse 
than they are. The same thing holds good of Dithyrambs 4 
and Nomes; here too one may portray different types, as 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing their 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from 
Comedy; for Comedy aims at representing men as worse, 
Tragedy as better than in actual life. 

III There is still a third difference—the mauner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the medium 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take 
another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own 
person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters 
as living and moving before us. 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 2 
three differences which distinguish artistic imitation,— 
the medium, the objects, and the manner, So that from 
one point of view, Sophocles is an imitator of the same 
kind as Homer—for both imitate higher types of 
character; from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megariaus of Sicily, for the poct Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of 
the Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the 
evidence of language. Villages, they say, ure by them 
called «amas, by the Atheniand Sjyuo.: and they assume 
that Comedians were so named not from cwpdlew, ‘to 
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revel,’ but because they wandered from village 'to village 
(xara xwpas), being excluded contemptuously from the 

wep city. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ 
is Spay, and the Athenian, rpdrrew. 

This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 

IV Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 
causes, each of them lying deep in our nature. First, the 2 
instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, 
one difference between him and other animals being that 
he is the most imitative of living creatures; and through 
imitation he learns his earliest lessons; and no less 
universal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. Wes 
héve evidence of this in the facts of experience, 
Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we 
delight to contemplate when reproduced with minute 
fidelity: such as the forms of the most ignoble animals 
and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is, that to 4 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers 
but to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 
learning is more limited. Thus the reason why men 5 
enjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they 
find themselves learning oy inferring, and saying perhaps, 
‘Ah, that is he,” For if you happen not to have seen 
the original, the pleasure will be due uot to the imitation 
as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such 
other cause. : 

Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct for ‘harmony’ and rhythm, metres 
being manifestly sections of rhytnm. Persons, therefore, 
starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 
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special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations gave birth 
to Poetry. 

Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to7 
the individual character of the writers. The graver 
spirits imitated noble actions, and the actions of 
good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions 
of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as 
the former did hyiins to the gods and the praises of 
famous men. A poem of the satirical kind cannot s 
indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer; 
though many such writers probably there were. But 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited,—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate metre was alyo here introduced ; hence 
the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning 
measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers of heroic or of lampooning verse. 

As, in the serious style, Homer is pre-eminent among 
pocts, for he alone combined dramatic form with 
excellence of imitation, so he too first laid down the 
main lincs of Comedy, by dramatising the Indicrous 

_ instead of writing persona] satire. IIis Margites bears 
1493 the same relation to Comedy that the Ihad and Odyssey 
do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy came 10 
to light, the two classes of poets +till followed their 
natural bent: the lampooners became writers of Comedy, 
and the Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, 
since the drama was a larger and higher form of 
art, ‘ 


Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected ita proper 11 
C 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 
in relation also to the audience,—this raises another 
question. Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also Comedy 12 
was at first mere improvisation. The one originated 
with the leaders of the Dithyramb, the other with those 
of the phallic songs, which are still in use in many of 
our cities. Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each 
new element that showed itself was in turn developed. 
Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 
form, and there it stopped. 

Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin 13 
ished the importance of the Chorus, and assigned the 
leading part to the dialogue. Sophocles raised the number 
of actors to three, and added scene-painting. Moreover, 14 
it was not till late that the short plot was discarded for 
one of greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the 
earlier satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. 
The iambic measure then replaced the trochaic tetratheter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of 
the satyric order, and had greater affinitics with dancing. 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. For the iambic is, of all measures, 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic form more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse; rarely into hexa- 
meters, and only when we drop the colloquial in- 
tonation. ‘The additions to the number of ‘ episodes’ or 
acts, and the other improvements of which tradition 
tells, must be taken as already described; for to discuss 
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them in detail would, doubtless, be a large under- 15 
taking. 


V Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 
of a lower type,—not, however, in the full sense of the 
word bad, the Ludicrous being merely a subdivision of 
the ugly. It consists in some defect or ugliness which 
is not painful or destructive. To take an obvious 
example, the comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does 
not uaply pain. 

The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 2 
and the authors of these changes, are well known, whereas 
Comedy has had no history, because it was not at first 

149 » treated seriously. It was late before the Archon granted 
a comic chorus to a poet; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, are heard of. 
Who introduced masks, or prologues, or increased the 3 
number of actors,—these and other similar details re- 
main unknown. As for the plot, it came originally from 
Sicily ; but of Athenian writers Crates was the first who, 
abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, generalised 
his themes and plots. 

Epic poetry agrees with Trayedy in so far as it is an 4 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 
differ, in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of 
metre, and is narrative in form. They differ, again, 
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in their length: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
Epic action has no limits of time. This, then, is a 
second point of difference; though at first the same 
freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 

Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 
some peculiar to Tragedy. Whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry: for all the elements of an Epic poem are found 
in Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all 
found in the Epic poem. 

VI Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
what has been already said. 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is 2 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; in language 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play; 
in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and 
fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions. By 3 
‘language embellished,’ b mean language into which 
rhythm, ‘harmony,’ and song enter. By ‘ the several kinds 
in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of song. 

Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it neces- 4 
sarily follows, in the first place, that Spectacular equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. "Next, Sung and Diction, 
for these are the medium of imitation. By ‘Diction’ 
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I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 
as for ‘Song,’ it is a term whose sense every one under- 
stands. 

Again, Tragedy is the imitation of an action ; and un 5 
action implies personal agents, who necessarily possess 
certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought; 

14508 for it is by these that we qualify actions themselves, 
and these—thought and character-—are the two natural 
causes from which actions spring, and on actions again 
all success or failure depends. Ience, the Plot is the 6 
imitation of the action :—-for by plot I here mean the 
arrangement of the incidents. By Character I mean 
that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities to 
the agents. Thought is required wherever a statement 
is proved, or, it may be, a general truth enunciated, 
Every Tragedy, therefore, must have six parts, which 7 
parts determine its quality—namely, Plot, Character, 
Dietion, Thought, Spectacle, Song. Two of the parts con- 
stitute the medium of imitation, one the manner, and three 
the objects of imitation. And these complete the list. 
These elements have been employed, we may say, by the 8 
poets to a man; in fact, every play contains Spectacular 
elements as well as Character, Plot, Diction, Sung, and 
Thought. 

But most important of all is the structure of the 
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incidents. For Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but 
of an action and of life, and life consists in action, and 
its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now 10 
character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their 
actions that they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic 
action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation 
of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the 
actions. Hence the incidents and the plot are the end of 
a tragedy; and the end is the chief thing of all. Again, 11 
without action there cannot be a tragedy; there may be 
without character. The tragedies of most of our modern 
poets fail in the rendering of character; and of pocts in 
general this is often truc. It is the same in painting: 
and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus. 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis 
is devoid of ethical quality. Again, if you string 12 
together a set of speeches expressive of character, und 
well finished in point of diction and thought, you will 
not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed incidents. 
Besides which, the most powerful elements of emotional 13 
interest in Tragedy——Peripeteia or Reversal of Intention, 
and Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot. A further 14 
proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish of diction 
and precision of portraiture before they can construct 
the plot. It is the same with almost all the early 
poets. 

The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, 
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the soul of a tragedy: Character holds the second place. 

1600 A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 
colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. Thus Tragedy is the 
imitation of an action, and of the agents, mainly with a 
view to the action. 

Third in order is Thought,—that is, the faculty of 16 
saying what is possible and pertinent in given circum- 
stances. In the case of oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 
of civic life; the poets of our time, the languaye of the 
rhetoricians. Character is that which reveals moral 17 
purpose, showing what kind of things a man chooses or 
avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 
manifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or 
avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character. 
Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is 
proved to be or not to be, or a general maxim is 
enunciated. 

Fourth among the elements enumerated comes 18 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the 
expression of the meaning, in words; and its essence is 
the same both in verse and prose. 

Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief place 19 
among the embellishments. 

The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of 
its own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, id felt even apart from 
representation and actors. Besides, the production of 
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x 
spectacular effects depends more on the art of the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 

Vil These principles being established, let us now discuss 
the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first 
and most important part of Tragedy. 

Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an 2 
imitation of an action that is complete, and whole, and 
of a certain magnitude; for there may be a whole that 
is wanting in magnitude. A whole is that which has 3 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. A beginning is that 
which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to be. 
An end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally 
follows some other thing, either by necessity, or as a rule, 
but has nothing following it. A middle is that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it. A well 
coustructed plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end 
at haphazard, but conform to these principles. 

Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a picture of 4 
a liviny organism or any whole composed of parts, must 
not only have an orderly arrangement of parts, but must 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on 
magnitude and order. Hence an exceedingly small 
picture cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an alruost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, can one of vast size be 

“51a beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as for instance if there were a picture a thousand miles 
long. As, therefore, in the case uf animate bodies and 5 
pictures a certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 
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tude which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 

the plot, a certain length is necessary, and a length 

which can be easily embraced by the memory. The 6 
limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 

sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 

had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 

together, the performance would have been regulated by 

the water-clock,—as indeed we are told was formerly 

done. But the limit as fixed by the nature of the7 
drama itself is this:—the greater the length, the 

more beautiful will the piece be by reason of its 

size, provided that the whole be perspicuous. Aud 

to define the matter roughly, we may say that the 

proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that 

the sequence of events, according to the law of probability 

or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune to 

good, or from good fortune to bad. 

Vill Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist 
in the unity of the hero. for infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s life, which cannot be reduced to 
unity ; and so. too, there are many actions of one man 
out of which we cannot make one action. Hence the 2 
error, as it appears, of all, poets who have composed a 
Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 
imagine that as Heracles was one man, tlie story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in all3 
else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from 
art or natural genius—-seems to have happily discerned 
the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 
all the adventures of Odysseus—Such as his wound on 


Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
D 
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the host—incidents between which there was no necessary 
or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and 
likewise the Iliad, to centre round an action that in our 
sense of the word is one. As therefore, in the other 4 
imitative arts, the imitation is one when the object imitated 
is one, so the plot, being an imitation of an action, must 
imitate one action and that « whole, the structural union 
of the parts being such that, if any one of them is 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and 
disturbed. or a thing whose presence or absence makes 
no visible difference, is not an organic part of the 
whole, 
1X It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, 
. that it is not the function of the poet to relate what 
has happened, but what may happen —what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 2 
1481 poct and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may 
happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and 3° 
a higher thing than history: for poetry tends to express 
the universal, history the particular. By the universal 4 
I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity; and it is this universality at which poetry 
aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 5 
the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- 
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ability, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals. 
But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 6 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened 
we do nof at once feel sure to be possible: but what has 
happened is manifestly possible: otherwise it would not 
have happened. Still there are some tragedies in which 7 
there are only one or two well known names, the rest 
being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 
in Agathon’s Antheus, where incidents and names alike 
are fictitious, and yet they give none the less pleasure. 
We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received 8 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, 
it would be absurd to attempt it; for even subjects that 
are known are known only to a few, and yet give pleasure 
to all. It clearly follows that the poet or ‘maker’ 9 
should be the maker of plots rather than of verses; 
since he isa poet because he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions. And even if he chances to take 
an historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for 
there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the law of the probable 
and possible, and in virtue of that quality in them he is 
their poet or maker. 

Of all plots and actions the epeisodic are the worst. 10 
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T call a plot ‘ epeisodic’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 
ceed one another without prohable or necessary sequence. 
Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; fur, as they write show 
pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 


14528 capacity, and are often forced tu break the natural con- 


» 


tinuity. 

But again, Tragedy is an imitation not only of a1! 
complete action, but of events terrible and pitiful. Such 
an effect is best preduced when the events come on us 
by surprise; and the effect is heightened when, at the 
same time, they follow as cause and effect. The tragic 12 
wonder will then be greater than if they happened of 
themselves or by accident; for even coincidences are most 
striking when they have an air of design, We may 
instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 
murderer while he was a spectator at a festival, and killed 
him, Such events scem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 
necessarily the best. 

Plots are either Simple or Complex, for the actions 
in real life, of which the plots are an imitation, obviously 
show a similar distinction Aun action which is onc and 2 
continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when 
the change of fortune takes place without Reversal of 
Intention and without Recognition. 

A Complex action is one in which the change is 
accompanied by such Reversal, or by Recugnition, or 
by both. These last should arise from the internal 3 
structure of the plot, so that what follows should be the 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a 
case of propter hoc or post hoc. 

XI Reversal of Intention is a change by which the 
action veers round to its opposite, subject always 
to our rule of probability or necessity. Thus in the 
Oedipus, the messenger comes to cheer Oedipus and 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by 
revealing who he is, he produces the opposite effect. 
Again in the Lynceus, Lynceus is being led away to 
his death, and Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay 
him; but the outcome of the action is, that Danaus is 
killed and Lynceus saved. 

Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change from 2 
ignorance to knowledge, producing love or hate between 
the persons destined by the puet for good or bad fortune. 
The best form of recognition is coincident with a Reversal 

. of Intention, as in the Oedipus. There are indeed other 3 
forms. Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind 
may sometimes be objects of recognition. Again, we may 
recoguise or discover whether a person has done a thing 
or not. But the recognition which is most intimately 
connected with the plot and action is, as we have said, 
the recognition of persons. This recognition, combined 4 

1452» With Reversal, will produce either pity or fear; and actions 
producing these effects are those which, by our definition, 
Tragedy represents, Moreover, itris upon such situations 
that the issues of good or bad fortune will depend. 
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Recognition, then, being between persons, it may happen 5 
that one person only is recognised by the other—-when 
the latter is already known—or it may be necessary that 
the recognition should be on both sides, Thus Iphigenia 
is revealed to Orestes by the sending of the letter; but 
another act of recognition is required to make Orestes 
known to Iphigenia. 

Two parts, then, of the Plot—Reversal of Intention 6 
and lecognition—turn upon surprises. A third part is 
the Tragic Incident. The Tragic Incident is a destructive 
or painful action, such as death on the stage, bodily agony, 
wounds and the like. 

XII [The parts of Tragedy which must be treated as 
elements of the whole, have been already mentioned. 
We now come to the quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which Tragedy 1s divided—namely, Prologue, 
Episode, Exodos, Choric sung; this last being divided 
into Parodos and Stasimon, These are common to all 
plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the 
stage and the Commoi. 

The Prologos is that entire part of a tragedy which 2 
precedes the Parodos of the Chorus, The Episode is 
that entire part of a tragedy which is between complete 
choric songs. The Exodos is that entire part of a tragedy 
which has no choric song after it. Of the Choric part 
the Parodos is the first undivided utterance of the 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric ode without anapaests 
or trochaic tetrameters: the Commos is a joint lamenta- 
tion of Chorus and actors. The parts of Tragedy which 3 
must be treated as elements of the whole have becn 
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already mentioned. The quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which it is divided—are here enumerated. ] 


AIlI As the sequel to what has already been said, we must 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and by 
what means the specitic effect of Tragedy will be produced. 

A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged 2 
not on the simple but on the complex plan. It should, 
moreover, imitate actions which excite pity and fear, this 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows 
plainly, in the first place, that the change of fortune 
presented must not be the spectacle of a virtuous man 
brought from prosperity to adversity: for this moves 
neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. Nor, again, 
that of a bad man passing from adversity to prosperity : 
for nothing can be more alien tu the spirit of Tragedy; it 

1453a possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisfies 
the moral sense, nor calls forth pity or fear. Nor, 
again, should the downfall of the utter villain be ex- 
hibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy 
the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor 
fear; for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear 
by the misfortune of a man like vurselves. Such an 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible. 
There remains, then, the character between these two 3 
extremes,—that of a man who is not eminently good and 
just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not by vice 
or depravity, but by some error or frailty. He must 
be one who is highly renowned and prosperous,—a 
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personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious 
men of such families. 

A well constructed plot should, therefore, be single 4 
in its issue, rather than double as some maintain. The 
change of fortune should be nat from bad to good, but, 
reversely, from good to bad. It should come about as 
the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, 
in a character either such as we have described, or better 
rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out 5 
our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that 
came in their way. Now, the best tragedies are founded 
on the story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alemaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those 
uthers who have done or suffered something terrible. <A 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 
should be of this construction. ence they are in error 6 
who censure Euripides just because he follows this 
principle in his plays, wmany of which end unhappily. 
It is, as we have said, the right ending. The best proof 
is that on the stage and in dramatic competition, such 
plays, if well worked out, are the most tragic in effect ; 
and Euripides, faulty though he may be in the general 
manayement of his subjecf, yet is felt to be the most 

* tragic of the pocts. 

In the second rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double 
thread of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the hest because 
of the weakness of the spectators; for the poet is guided 
in what he writes by the wishes of his audicnce. Thes 
pleasure, however, thence derived is not the true tragic 
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pleasure. It is proper rather to Comedy, where those 
who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes 
and Aegisthus—quit the stage as friends at the close, 
and no one slays or is slain. 

Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular means; 
but they may also result from the inner structure of the 
piece, which is the better way, and indicates a superior 
poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told 
will thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes 
place. This is the impression we should receive from 
hearing the story of the Oedipus. But to produce this 2 
effect by the mere spectacle is a less artistic method, 
and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ 
spectacular means to create a sense not of the terrible 
but only of the monstrous, are stranvers to the purpose 
of Tragedy ; for we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper 
to it. And since the pleasure which the poet should 3 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed 
upon the incidents. 

Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us us terrible or pitiful. 

Actions capable of this effect must happen hetween 4 
persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent 
to one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 
nothing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, 
—except so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So 
again with indifferent persons. But when the tragic 


incident occurs between those who are near or dear to 
E 
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‘one another—if, for example, a brother kills, or intends to 
kill, a brother, a son his father, 2 mother her son, a son 
his mother, or any other decd of the kind is done—these 
are the situations to be looked for by the poet. He may not 
indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the 5 
fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes 
andEriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to showinvention 
of his own,and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling, 
The action may be done consciously and with know- 6 
ledge of the persons, in the manner of the older poets. 
It is thus too that Euripides makes Medea slay her 
children. Or, again, the deed of horror may be done, 
‘but done in ignorance, and the tie of kinship or friend- 
ship be discovered afterwards. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
is an example. Here, indeed, the incident is outside 
the drama proper; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alcmaeon of 
Astydamas, or Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus, Again, 7 
there is a third case,—<to be about to act with knowledge 
of the persons and then not to act. The fourth case is- 
when some one is about to do an irreparable deed through 
ignorance, and makes the discovery before it is done, These 
are the only pussible ways. For the deed must cither be 
done or not done,—and that wittingly or unwittingly. 
But of all these ways, to be about to act knowing the 
persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking 
without being tragic, for no disaster follows. It is, there- 
i464 fore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One instance, 
however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon threatens to 
kill Creon. ‘The next and better way is that the deed gs 
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should be perpetrated. Still better, that it should be 
perpetrated in ignorance, and the discovery made after- 
wards. There is then nothing to shock us, while the 
discovery produces a startling effect. The last case is the 9 
best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is about to slay 
her son, but, recognising who he is, spares his life. So 
in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the brother just in 
time. Again in the IIelle, the son recognises the mother 
when on the point of giving her up. This, then, is why 
a few families only, as has been ulready observed, furnish 
the subjects of tragedy. It was not urt, but happy 
chance, that led pocts to look for such situations and so 
impress the tragic quality upon their plots. They are 
compelled, therefore, to have recourse to those houscs 
whose history contains moving incidents like these. 
Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the proper constitution of the plot. 
XV In respect. of Character there are four things to be 
aimed at. First, and most important, it must be good. 
Now any speech or action that manifests moral purpose 
of any kind will be expressive of character: the character 
will be good if the purpose is good, This rule is relative 
to each class. Even a woman may be good, and also a 
slave; though the woman may be said to be an inferior 
being, and the slave quite worthless. The second thing 2 
to aim at is propriety. There is a type of manly valour ; 
but valour in a woman, or unscrupulous cleverness, is in- 
appropriate. Thirdly, character must be true to life: for 3 
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this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, as here 
described. The fourth point is consistency: for though 4 
the subject of the imitation, who suggested the type, 
be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. 
As an example of motiveless degradation of character, we 5 
have Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous 
and inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, 
and the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the 
Iphigenia at Aulis——for Iphigenia the suppliant in no 
way resembles her later self. 

As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por- 6 
traiture of character, the poct should always aim either 
at the necessary or the probable, Thus a person of a 
given character should speak or act in a given way, by 
the rule either of necessity or of probability ; just as 
this event should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7 
of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out 

1446 of the plot itself, it must not be bruught about by the 
Deus ex Machina—as in the Medea, or in the Return of 
the Greeks in the Iliad. The Deus ex Machina should 
be employed only for events external to the drama,— 
for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond 


the range of human knowledge, and which require to be 
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reported or foretold ; for to the gods we ascribe the power 
of seeing all things. Within the action there must be 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, 
it should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is 
the irrational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. 

Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons who 8 
are above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 
the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type and yet cnnoble it. In this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. 

These then are rules the poet should observe, Nor 9 
should he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, 
though not amony the essentials, are the concomitants of 
poetry; for here too there is much room for error. But 
of this enough has been said in the published treatises. 

XVI What Recognition is has been already explained. 
We will now caumerate its kinds. 

First, the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is most’ commonly employed—-recognition by signs. 
Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 2 
the earth-born race bear on their bedies,’ or the stars 
introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily inarks, 
as scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 
ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even 3 
these admit of more or less skilful treatment. ‘Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the herds- 
men. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 
—and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens 
-—is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 
is that which comes about by a tum of incident, as in 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 

Next come the recognitions invented at will by the 4 
poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 
Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter; 
but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet,. 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 
allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 
as well have brought tokens with him. Another similar 
instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
Sophocles. 

14663 The third kind depends on memory when the sight of 5 
some object awakens a feeliny: as in the Cyprians of 
Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on sceing 
the picture; or again in the ‘Lay of Alcinous, where 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 
past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 

The fourth kind is by prdcess of reasoning. Thus in 6 
the Chogphori:—‘Some one resembling me has come: 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come,’ Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyidus the Sophist. It was a natural 
reflexion for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister.’ So, again, in the Tydeus of 
Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and 
I lose my own life.” So too in the Phineidae: the 
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women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :-—‘ Here 
we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 
Again, there is a composite kind of recognition involving 7 
falsc inference on the part of one of the characters, as in 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A said <that 
no one else was able to bend the bow; ... hence B 
(the disguised Odysseus) imagined that A would> 
recognise the bow which, in fact, he had not seen; and 
to bring about a recognition by this means—the expecta- 
tion that A would recognise the bow—is false inference. 

But, of all recognitions, the best is that which arises 8 
from the incidents themselves, where the startling dis- 
covery is made by natural means. Such is that in the 
Oedipus of Sopliocles, and in the Iphigenia; for it was 
natural that Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter. 
These recognitions alone dispense with the artificial uid 
of tokens or amulets. Next come the recognitions by 
process of reasoniny. 

XVII In constructing the plot and working it out with 
the proper diction, the poet should place the scene, 
as far as possible, before his cyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping 
with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 
The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. 

Again, the poet should work out his pluy, to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures; for 2 
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(Duntzer) 8, xaGédov] fort. widov Vablen BbBou) fort. Ka@édov 
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those who feel emotion are most convincing through 
natural sympathy with the characters they represent; 
and one who is agitated storms, one who is angry rages, 
with the most life-like reality. Hence poetry implies 
either a happy gift of nature or a strain of madness. In 
the one case a man can take the mould of any character; 
in the other, he is lifted out of his proper self. 

As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready 3 

1485» nade or constructs it for himself, he should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in the episodes and 
amplify in detail, The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed ; she disappears 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her ; 
she is transported to another country, where the custoin is 
to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this ministry 
she is appointed. Some time later her own brother 
chances to arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside the 
action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, when 
on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. The 
mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides or of 
Polyidus, in whose play he, exclaims very naturally :- - 
‘So it was not my sister only, but I tov, whe was doomed 
to be sacrificed’; and by that remark he is saved. 

After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes, We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 
example, there is the madness which led to his capture, 
and his deliverance by means of the purifivatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 
Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is absent 
from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 
Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 
a wretched plight—suitors are wasting his substance and 
plotting against his son, At length, tempest-tost, he him- 
self arrives; he makes certain persons acquainted with 
him; he attacks the suitors with his own hand, and is 
himself preserved while he destroys them. This is the 
essence of the plot; the rest is episode, ‘ 
XVIII Every tragedy falls into two parts,—Complication 
and Unravelling or Dénowement. Incidents extraneous 
to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 
the action proper, to form the Complication; the rest is 
the Unravelling. By the Complication I mean all that 
extends from the beginning of the action and the part 
which marks the turning-point to good or bad fortune. 
The Unravelling is that which extends from the 
beginning of the change to the end. Thus, in the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication consists of the 
incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 
child, and then again «» » <The Unravelling> extends 
from the accusation of murder to the end. 
There are four kinds of Tragedy, the Complex, 2 


depending entirely on Reversal and Recognition; the 
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1568 Pathetic (where the motive is passion)——such as the 
tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; the Ethical (where the 
motives are ethical),—such as the Phthiotides and the 
Peleus. The fourth kind is the Simple. <We here 
exclude the purely spectacular element>, exemplified by 
the Phorcides, the Prometheus, and scenes laid in Hades. 
The poet should endeavour, if possible, to combine all a 
poetic merits; or failing that, the greatest number and 
those the most important; the more so, in face of the 
cavilling criticism of the day. For whereas there have 
hitherto been good poets, each in his own branch, the 
critics now expect one man to surpass all others in their’ 
several lines of excellence. 

In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to take is the plot. Identity exists where the 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tie the knot well, but unravel it il]. Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 

Again, the poet should remember what has been often 4 
said, and not make a Tragedy into an Epic structure. 
By an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots: as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet's expectation. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, like Euripides ; 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and not a 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
meet with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 
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has been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
Reversals of Intention, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste,—-to produce a 
tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense, This effect is ¢ 
produced when the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is out- 
witted, or the brave villain defeated. Such an event is 
probable in Agathon’s sense of the word: ‘it is probable,’ 
he says, ‘that many things should happen contrary to 
probability.’ 

The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the 7 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, and 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 
of Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral songs 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet 
what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 
from one play to another ? 

XIX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said in 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more strictly 
belongs. Under Thought is included every effect which 
has to be produced by speech, the subdivisions being,— 2 
proof and refutation ; the excitation of the feelings, such 

1060 a8 pity, fear, anger, and the like; the suggestion of 
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importance or its opposite. Now, it is evident that 3 
the dramatic incidents must be treated from the same 

points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 

is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- 

ability. The only difference is, that the incidents 

should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 

while the effects aimed at in speech should be pro- 

duced by the speaker, and as a result of the speech. 

For what were the business of a speaker, if the Thought 

were revealed quite apart from what he says ? 

Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 4 
treats of the Modes of Expression. But this province 
of knowledge belongs to the art of Delivery, and to. 
the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 
—what is a command, a prayer, a narrative, a threat, 
@ question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not5 
to know these things involves no serious censure upon 
the poet's art. For who can admit the fault imputed 
to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, 
goddess, of the wrath,’ he gives a command under the 
idea that he utters a prayer ? For to tell some one to 
do a thing or not to do it is, he says, a command. We 
may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 
to another art, not to poetry. 

XX [Language in general includes the following parts :-— 
Letter, Syllable, Connecting word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion 
or Case, Sentence or Phrase. 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 
sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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sounds. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 

of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be3 
either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute, <A vowel is 

that which without impact of tongue or lip has an 

audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 

impact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 

that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 

but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 

D. These are distinguished according to the form 4 
assumed by the mouth, and the place where they are 

produced; according as they are aspirated or smooth, ° 
long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 

niediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to a 

treatise on metre. 

A Syllable is 8 non-significant sound, composed of a5 
mute and a vowel: for GR without A is a syllable, as 
also with A——GRA. But the investigation of these 
differences belongs also to metrical science. 

A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 

u4s7a neither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 
into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 
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rlGerOc. codd. 
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mapovTa ypovov To S¢ Tov rrapednrvOdra. mrdots § éotlv 10 
Gvoparos 7 pyuatos 4 per TO KaTad TO TOUTOU 7 ToUTw o7- 
20 paivov xa boa rovadra, 7 S¢ Kata TO évl %) ToNAois, ofov 
dvOpwro. 4 avOpwros, } $8 xara ta broKpyTixd, olov Kat’ 
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7. #ro] 64 rol Bywater 8-10. 4... mécou soclus, Reiz 17. wore 
Spengel Badive apogr.: Badlfe» A° wpoconpalve. Parisinus 2088 : 
rpoonualve. AS 19. rd xard rb Riccardianus 16: 7d xara A®: xard rd 
Reiz 22, éBddiwev ; (nota interrogationis addita) Tyrwhitt: <dap'> 


éBddioe ; Vahlen Badslje Riccardianus 16: éBdéifer Ac 26. xal 
add, Gomperz, quem secutus sum etiam in loci interpunctione 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—as 
appt, epi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as pév, 7rot, Sé. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant: for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus’ 
in Theodorus, ‘god-given, the dapov or ‘gift’ is not in 
itself significant. © 

A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 9 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man,’ or ‘white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks,’ or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of,’ ‘to,’ or the like; or 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, eg. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 

A Sentence or Phrase is a composite significant 11 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves 
significant ; for not every such group of words consists 
of verbs and nouns—‘ the definition of man, fur example 
—but it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
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28. Badifew A°: Badl{e apogr. Kiéwy 6 KAéwvos M. Schmidt (KA¢wves 
habuit ©): KAdwy 6 Kyéwy codd. dy rp “padlfe Kréww” 8 (7d 
Bigg) KAéwy edd. plerique 29. cuvddomyp Riccardianus 16; oi vdéopwy 
A‘ 30. 7@ apogr.: 7d A® 33. & 7q@ dvépart Vahlen, et 2, ut 
videtur: év 713 dvduaros codd.; évris rob drdzaros Tucker 34, xal deohuov 
om. 3, ut videtur (‘non tamen indicans in nomino’ Arabs). Idem effecit 
Ussing deleto xa dozwou in v. 38 et mutate interpunctione, ex oypalvovros, 
wiv obk ev rp dvduatt onpalvorros, xal doyuou, KTA, 36, pweyakoriv 
codd.: Magoadtwrév Diels, qui collato Arabe (‘sicut multa de Massiliotis 
Hermocaicoxanthus qui supplicabatur dominum caelorum’) totum versum 
"Eppox.—arpl tanquam epici carminis, comice scripti, ex coniectura 
restituit." "Epyor. ad Phocaeam spectat, Massiliae yyrpéwodw, urbem inter- 
Hermum et Caicum sitam. Ceteras emendationes licet iam missas facere, 
eg. peyodewy we Winstanley: peyadelwy ofov Bekker ed. 3: peyadeluw dy 
Vehlen 1457 38. ddypnudvor Spengel (cf. 14861) 9. rdom. apogr. 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking,’ or 
‘Cleon son of Cleon.’ A sentence or phrase may form 12 
a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 
as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the 
‘Tliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition 
of man by the unity of the thing signified. | 

XXT Words are of two kinds, simple and double, By 
simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 


+ 


such as yy. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word no element is significant),: 
or of elements that are both significant. A word may 
likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 

1457 SO Many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 
<who prayed to Father Zeus.>’ 

Every word is either current, or strange, or meta- 2 
phorical, or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, 
or contracted, or altered. 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is 3 
in general use amdéng a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at ohce strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word aéyuvor, 
‘lance,’ is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 
strange one. 

Metaphor is the application of an alien name by 4 
transference either from genus to species, or from species 
to genus, or from species to species, or by analogy, that is, 
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11. dpuiv AS 12, éordvas (4 ut videtur ex 4)’ Av 4 9h ppogr.: 
iin Ac 18. poprop Ac vi add, Twining 15, dptcas «al 
Tyrwhitt (dpvoas Leidensis, corr. Vaticanus 1400, cai Laurentianus lx. 21): 
depicacke Ac rayiwv Bekker (ed. 3): reuav AC arype. Ac 25-26. 
hyepas—duopas Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2038: jydpas } dowep "Euwedoxdfs 
wal rd yijpas dowépay Blov 4 dvepdas AC 28. dd} éri M. Schmidt 80. 
<rbv dgitvra > tiv xaprév Castelvetro 
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proportion. Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There lies 5 
my ship’; for lying at anchor is a species of lying. 
From species to genus, a8: ‘ Verily ten thousand noble 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life,’ and ‘ Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze,’ Here apvaan, ‘to 
draw away, is used for rapety, ‘to cleave, and tapeiy 
again for dpvoat,——each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to the 6 
first as the fourth to the third. We may then use the. 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus,’ and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old aye is to life, 
so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day,’ and old age, ‘the evening of 
life, or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘life’s setting sun.’ 
For some of the terms of the proportion there is at times 7 
no word in existence; still the metaphor may be used. 
For instance, to scatter seéd is called sowing: but the 
action of the sun in scattering his rays isnameless, Still 
this process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing 
to the seed. Hence the expression of the poet ‘sowing 
the god-created light.’ There is another way in which 8 
this kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply 
an alien term, and then deny of that term one of its 
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$3. ddN' dowor Vettori: dda. ofvov (vel dAX' olvov) codd. 84. <xbapes 
a. . 1 > Maggi 1458 a 2. xexpnudvos Hermann a) 4 Ac 

ovAhaBh EuBeBrAnudvy AS 3. doipy wév byri } AC 4, wédeos Ac 

wnheldou Parisinus 2088: anAéos A¢: IIndéos <. IyAjos xal 7d Indel8ou> M. 
Schmidt 6. dy Vettori; dys A® (ie, OIL vol OWI) 10. kat % 
Riccardianus 16 (confirm. Arabs): om. A° 14, wAHOy AS: whijfer apogr. 
15. rg Z add. anon. ap. Tyrwhitt 17. post wévre add. 7d wiv rd 
var rd yoru 7d Sipv 7d dorv Riccardianus 16 ravra <xal A> xal N 
<xalP> xa! 2 Morel 
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proper attributes; as if we were to call the shield, not 
‘the cup of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup.’ 

<An ornamental word . . .> 

A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 
even in local use, but is adopted by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as dpvuyes, 

‘ sprouters,’ for xépara, ‘horns,’ and dpnrip, ‘ supplicator,’ 
for ‘epevs, ‘ priest.’ 

1683 A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer one, or when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of lengthing are,—*oAnos for moAews, and * 
IImAnuddem for TIndetSou: of contraction,—xpi, 80, and 
dy, a8 in pia yiverar audorépwy dy. 

An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 11 
form is left unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in def- 
tepov kata patov, deEvrepov is for Seftov. 

{Nouns in themselves are cither masculine, feminine, 12 
or neuter. Masculine aro such as end in », p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with s,—these being two, 4 
and £ Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, namely 7 and w, and—of vowels that admit of 
lengthening—those in a. Thus the number of letters in 
which nouns masculine and ,feminine end is the same; 
for and £ are equivalent to endings ins. No noun ends 
in a mute or vowel short by nature. Three only end in 
t,—pé, Koupu, weeps: five end in v. Neuter nouns 
end in these two latter vowels; also in v aud ¢.] 

XXII The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. The clearest style is that which uses only current 
or proper words; at the same time it is mean :—witness 
the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. That diction, 

G 
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24, dua dwavra Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2038: &y drayra A‘: dravra al, 

wovjey apogr.: roijoa: A° 28, 4dAwy add. Margoliouth, collate Arabe 
‘reliqua nomina’: xuplw» add. Heinsius ctvbecw] ovmidear Tucker 

otxolovra: Ac 29. fort. weragopoy Bywater ov AS srupl 
xaArxdov Vettori: zuplyadxov codd. 30-31. ante vel post éx--Bap- 
Bapiopvds Jacunam statuit Gomperz 31. xexpacfa: Maggi e cod. Lam- 
pridii (‘si miscentur hace’ Arabs); xexpleGa. codd. cett. 1468 b 1. 
oupBdderat A: cupBdddovra: apogr. 9. "Emtydony Buraian : Jret xdpw Ac: 
éml xdpw 2, ut videtur (‘appellatum cum favore’ Arabs) elqv apogr. : 
tov Ac: iii» Gomperz 
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on. the other hand, is lofty and raised above the common- 
place which employs unusual words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a2 
riddle or a jargon; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors ; 
a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta- 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘ A man I saw who, 
on another man had ylued the bronze by aid of fire, and 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of 
strange (or rare) terms is a jargon. A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
strange (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 
words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes 4 

1488 more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote 
from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
cases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 
distinction; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
fonnity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 6 
therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 
matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 
his diction, as in the verse: 
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10. dv +’ epduevos apogr.: ay yepduevos AC: ay yevodyevos Tyrwhitt: ay 
wpiduevos Gomperz ll, was A°: “dmperds Twining: wdvres Hermann 
12. pérpiov Spengel: xérpory codd. 14. éwi ri apogr.: érerra 
Ac éat ra yedoia secl. Gomperz 15. dpyérroy apogr.: apuér- 
tovros A 16. éwév) éxextdcewy Tyrwhitt <xvpluy> coni, 
Vahlen 19. ldufrov Ac 20. Aloxtdp Eépirldov Essen : Ripurl3ev xai 
Alcythov Richards MeraOévros Varisinus 2038: puerariPévros A° 

21. aut xuplov aut efedéros secludendum esse coni. Vahlen <xal> elwOéros 
Heinsius 23. payédava & 4% Ritter. dayéSawa 4 apogr.: payddeva 4 A°: 
gayéduuvav Gj Hermann: daydéaw’ del Nauck 25, 82 pedy Ac dextjs 
Castelvetro (‘ut non conveniat’ Arabs): decdjs codd,: dxucus (cum var. lect. 
decxyjs) Od. ix. 515 27. 88 peaw Ac puxpds 62 Ac 
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"Emeydpyv eldov Mapabdvdse Baditovra, 
or, 

ovx dy oy épdpevos tov éxeivou éddéBopor. 
To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 6 
grotesque; but in any mode of poetic diction there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) 
words, or any sinular forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety, and with the 
express purpose of being ludicrous. How great a differ- 7 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may. 
be seen in Kpic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, a metaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Kuripides, 
who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 
trivial. Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says : 


dayésawa <8> F you odpxas eater sodas: 
Euripides substitutes QOowaras ‘feasts on’ for éofies 
‘feeds on.’ Again, in the line, 
pov &€ pw éwv ddbyos te Kal ovribaves wal deKys, 
the difference will be felt if we substitute the common 


words, 


viv 8€ py) dy pixpos te Kal doOevixos nat decdys. 
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Sippov deckédsov xarTabels odiynv Te Tpdmetay,' 
30 Sigpov poy@npov xatabels puxpav te tpdretav: 
cal To “Heoves Boowow, * jwoves epatovaww. ers d& ‘Apupa- 8 
dng Tous tpaywoovs exape@det, Ste & ovdels av eltroe ev TH Sia- 
Aérp Tovros ypdvrat, oloy To Swpydrewr dro d\Na py) 
ard Sapdtov, Kal ro céOev ‘Kal To éyw 56 vw Kal ro 
15a0 Ayihdéas mépe dAAR put) mepl "Ayidrkws, Kal doa grda 
rovadta, Sid yap TO pry elvat ev ols xupiows Trovet TO UN) 
iSwwtixdy év Ty AEE Aravta ra ToLadTa* exelvos Sé TOUTO 
pyvoet. eoriy O€ péya pev TO éExdoT@ Thy elpnpeven mpeTrov- 9 
5 Tas yphoOat, cat Sirois ovopacr Kui yAwrrais, wodv Oe 
péytoroy To weTadopixoy elvat. povey yap TovTO obTe Trap’ 
Grou gate AaPelv edpuias te onpetoy cote TO yap ED 
peradépew To 7d Suorov Gewpeiv cor. tov 8 dvopdtov Ta 10 
pev dura paddsora dpporres rots SiOupduBors, ai 8& yrarras 
10 Tos Hpcuxois, ai Sé petadopal rois iawPelow. Kal év 
pev Tois HpwiKois atavta ypnoywa Ta eipnpéva, év Se Tois 
iapBelos bia To Ste pdduora A€Ew ptpetcbas taidTa dp- 
pOTTe TaY ovoyaTwy doors Kav ev oyous TIS xXpr- 
catTo: ort 5¢ Ta TovavTa TO KUploY Kal peTapopa Kal KOTpOS. 
15 mepl yey oy Tpaywdias nal THs dv Te mMparrew pipt- 
cews gor ruiv ixava Ta cipnpeva. 


1 Odyss. xx. 259, Slppow deixédoy Karadels SAlyny re rpdrefay, 
2 [ad xvii. 265. 


29. deccéXco» Parisinus 2038: 7’ dexédov At: 7’ aixédov Vahlen 31. 
70 twes Bowow 7} twves Ac 82. elrot apogr.: elrm A® 1459 a 4, 
7d apogr.: ra Ac 10 et 12. lapBlas Ac 13. «dv Harles: «at codd. 

Ssos post dy add. A®: om. apogr.: rots Gomporz: dédot Z, ut videtur 
(Ellis) ms apogr; ri Ac 
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Or, if for the line, 

digpov decédoy xarabely ‘ddiyny te tpdmetav, 
we read, 

Sippav poxOnpev xarabely pexpav te tpdrrelav. 

Or, for jeoves Bodwow, quaves xpafavor. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using 8 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary specch : 
for example, Swudrwy do instead of drd Swparay, 

soa ccfev, éyw Sé vw, "Aytddéws mépe instead of epi 
"Ayiddéos, and the like. It is precisely because such , 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see. 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 
several modes of expression—-compound words, strange 
(or rare) words, and so forth. But the greatest thing by 
far is to have a command of metaphor. This alone 
cannot be imparted by another ; it is the mark of genius, 
—for to make good metaphors implies an eye for 
resemblances. 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 
these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 
in prose. These are,—the current or proper, the meta- 
phorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 
action this may suffice. 
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XXIII Tlept 8 ris Sunynparixns xav év<i> pérpo piyntixis, 
Gre Sei rods piOous xabdrep ev tals tpaypdlas aumotavar 
Spaparixods xal wep) uiav paw adv xa redelav, Eyoveay 

20 apyn kab péoa wal rédos, iv’ domep Leov ey Gov Torq Thy 
oixelay noovyv, SHrov, Kal pH dpolas iotopiars Tas ouv- 
Gécets elvasr, &v als dvdyen ody! was mpdtews rouiobar 
Sydwow dAr’ évos ypovov, doa év ToUT@ cvvéBn Tepl eva 
i) hetous, dv Exarror dy Eruyev Eyer mpos GAANAG. Morwep 2 

25 yap Kata rods adTovs ypovous 7 7 ev Ladapin eyévero 
vaupayia «al ev Suxelia Kapyndovioy payn oddey 
mpos Td avTO cuvTeivoucat Tédos, odT Kal év Tois ébetfis 
xpovors eviore yiveras Oatepov petd Odrepov, e& dv ey 
ovdey yiverat Tédos. ayeddv Se of woAdol TAY ToUNTaY TOUTE 

jo Spader. 810, womep elrropev Sn, nat tavtn Oeotrécios ay 3 
pavein “Opnpos mapd rods GAdous, 7H pydé Tov Todepor 
xaitmep éyovra dpynv kal Tédos ercyetpijcas Toteiy SAV 
May yap av péyas xal odx evovvorros Eueddev EceaOat, 
4} TO peryeOer petpidlovra Katatem\eypevoy TH ToiKtdia. 

gsviv 8 ay pdpos darodahaw érecodios xéypyrar abtay 
modXois, oloy vedy xaTradoyp Kal arrows érercodioss, off 
SiadapBdver thy rroinow. of 8 addov epi &va rovoier 

\ , ; a - e 
sen Kal mept Eva ypovoy nal pilav *mpakiv modupepi, olov o 
17. xdy évt pérpy scripsi (cf, 1449 b 11, 1469 b 32): nal dv wérpy codd. : cal 

év éfanérpy Heinsius 18, sunorave A (cf. 1453 b 4, 1457 b 12): ovv- 
eordyat coni. Vahlen 20. move? A® 21. duolas toroplas ris cw Bocas 
Dacier (confirmat aliquatenus Arabs): dyolas icroplas tas cuvOas codd.: 
clas loroplas ras owes M‘Vey 25. Dadroulyn AS =. 26, vavpayla apogr.: 
vatpaxos A° 28. werd Odrepov Parisinus 2038; pera Garépov A® 81. 
r@ Riccardianus 16: 7d A° 39-34, wéya (roc. corr. péyas)—evdedvowros 


—etpdgovra AS: péya—eiovvorrorv—perplagoy Bursian 35. abrdy secl. 
Christ: atrod Heinsius 36. ofs Riccardianus 16: dls pr. A° 
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XXIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in. 
form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly 
ought, as in a tragedy, to be constructed on dramatic 
principles. It should have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. It will thus resemble a single and coherent 
picture of a living being, and produce the pleasure 
proper to it. It will differ in structure from historical 
compositions, which of necessity present not a single 
action, but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 
together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at2 
Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to any one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet no single result is thereby 
produced. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most pocts. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendant excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits, it must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the in- 
cidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 
of the war—such as the Catalogue of the ships and 
others—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets 

1450 take a single hero, a single period, or an action single 
indeed, but with « multiplicity of parts. Thus did the 
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ta Kumpia rounoas Kat tiv pixpdv “Tsdda. rovyapody éx 4 
nev "Iheddos nab ‘OSuccelas pla tpayedia toseirar éxa- 
répas 7) dvo povas, ex 8 Kurpiov rodal xal rips pt- 
s xpas “Itddos [sAéov] coxa, olov dirdav xpiow, Didonry- 
7s, Neorrorenos, Evpuruaos, arwyeia, Adxawas, Idlov 
mépors kal dromhous [cal Livov ai Tppddes]. 
XXIV "Ere 8¢ ra eidn tadra. Sef eye Thy erroTrotay TH Tpayy- 
Sia, 4) yap amdiv  mewAeyperny 4 HOveyy 4 wabntixyv: 
loxat Ta pwépn ébw pedorrotias Kal dyews TavTd' Kab yap 
mepirerecav Set xal dvayvwpiccov Kal wabnpatwv' ére 
Tas Siavoias nal ri réfw yew ntAds. ols adraci 2 
"Opnpos xéypytat xal mpiros Kal ixavds. «al yap Kal 
TOY TonpdaTwv ExaTepov auvertyKer 4 pev 'luas amdodv 
15 Kal mwaOntixov, 4 Sé ‘Oddccea memrcypévoy (dvayvapicrs 
yap Siordov) wal 7Oen mpos yap Tovros NéEet Kal Savoia 
maura vmepBeBAnnev, Stadéper S€ xara te Ths cvaerdcews 8 
TO pHKOS H CroTrotia Kal TO METPOV. TOU pEY NdY NKOUS Gpos 
ixavos o eipnucvos* Suvacbas yap Sei ovvopaabas thy apyny 
20Kal To Tédos. ln 8 dv rovro, ef tov pev dpyaiay édat- 


et , ® \ ‘ ‘ a a a 
Tous ai avordcets elev, mpds Sé To TAHGOs tpaywdiav Tv 


Ty 


J , b) , ? 4 ¥ 4 Q A 
els play daxpoaow riPepevoy mapjxor. exer bé pos TO 
érexreiverOat Td péyeBos Todkv ve % emotroia iéoy Sia 
\ > ‘ io M AY > , Lid 4 

To ey pev TH Tpayodia pn evdéyerBa: aya mparropeva 


1480 b 2, Kérpia Reiz: cvmpixd Ac 4, povas pr. Ac Bet 7. whéov 
et cal Siwy cal Tpyddes sccl. Hermann 7. mpwiddes pr. AC (r sup. ser, 
m. ree.) 8. tre 8 bis Ac Sei apogr.: d) AS 9. “Oixiy om. 
z 11, Kad 70Gv post dvayrwploewv add. Snssmih] 13. Leavis apogr. : 
Ixavds Ac 14, woynudraw Ac 15, dvayvwploes Christ 16. qOcxdy 
corr. rec. m. A° yep AS: 8 apogr. 17, awrdvras apogt. 21. xpds 
de apogr.: apboGe Ac rd ante rpaywdiav add. Tucker 92. fort. 
caftendévwr Richards 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Iliad. For this 4 
reason the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two; while the 
Cypria supplies materials for many, and the Little Iliad 
for eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 
Neoptolemus, the Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, 
the Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure 
of the Fleet. 

XXIV Again, Epie poctry must have as many kinds as 
Tragedy: it must be simple, or complex, or ‘ethical,’ 
or ‘pathetic. The parts also, with the exception of 
song and scenery, are the same; for it requires 
Reversals of Intention, Recognitions, and Tragic Incidents. 
Moreover, the thoughts and the diction must be artistic. 2 
Tn all these respects Homer is our earliest and sufficient 
model. Indeed cach of his poems has a twofold character. 
The Iliad is at once simple and ‘ pathetic,’ andthe Odyssey 
complex (for Recognition scenes run through it), and 
at the same time ‘ethical.’ Moreover, in diction and 
thought he is supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale on 3 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regaris 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 
limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of 
being brought within a single view. This condition 
will be satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 

Epic poetry has, however, a great—a special — 4 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several lines of 
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25 3OAAR pépn pupelobat GANA TO em) THS cKnvas Kal Tov 
VroxpiTay pépos povov: év S¢ TH eromouia Sid TO Supynow 
elvas Eats Todd pépn dpa rovelv mepacvopeva, th cy 

5 f od ¥ id aA s y 4 a4 
ouxeiwy dvtwy avfetas o Tov ToimpaTos OyKos. woTE TOUT 
yet To dyabdv cis peyadonpéreiay Kal TO weTaBdAdeww TOY 

go axovovta kal érecodioiv dvouoios ereioodios: to yap 
Gpotoy Tayd wAnpody exmimrew over Tas Tpaypdlas. TO Oe 5 
pérpov TO hpwrKoy amd Ths qeipas Hoyoxev. et yap Tis év 
Gro tl pérpw Sunrynuaricny pipnew rovotro %) év Tools, 
amperes av dalvoito' TO yap jpwixoy sTacipwtatoy Kal 

35 OyxwddaraToy Tov pétpwv éoriv (dd nal yAwTTAS Kal peTa- 
dopas Séyetas padiota: qepitTy yap Kal <tavTy> } Sunyn- 
parikh piunow Tov ddAwv). To bé lapPeiov nal terpd- 

1408 peTpoy KivnTiKd, TO wey GpynoTuKdy TO Se mpaxtixor. Ere Se ¢ 
dromwrepoy, eb puyvdos tis altd, domep Xaipypov. 840 
ovdels waxpay ovoTac ev ddAdw Temoinxev 3} TO Np@@, GAN 
worep elrropev avT » prow Sidaoxe, TO apporroy [adra] 

5 [SelatpetcPas. "Opnpos Sé ddrda re ToAAA Gksos eracveic Oat 7 
x 4 4 ¢ a a 3 ’ aa a a 
kat 8) Kab Ore povos Trav tromntay ovK cyvoel 3 Set worety 
abrov. avrov yap Seb tov rroinriy eduiytora eye ov yap 
Cort kaTa TadTa pipnTAs. of per ody AXoL avtol pev bv ddov 
29. fort. [7d] dya?dv Bywater 33, dupynparicyy apogr.: daryyriciy A’ 
36. post xal add. vatry Twining: rpéi Tucker 37. wluyors apogr. - 
alynoig Ae lauBloy A* 1460 a 1. munred Ald.: xwyrial A: 
agra xal Vahlen: xwqrd, ef Gomperz 2. poyvdor Ald.: payroe 
apogr. : wyryvdy AS (fnit wh, et » extremum in litnra): wy yvoly S (cf. Arab. 
‘si quis nesciret’) 3. rp] 7d Ac 4, alry apogr.: adr A®: sec). 


Gomperz 5. alpeteGa: Bonitz (confirmare videtur Arabs): diaipeirGar Ac: 
del alpeicOa. Tucker 
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actions carried on at one and the same time; we must 
confine ourselves to the action on the stage and the part 
taken by the players. But in Epic poetry, owing to the 
narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 
can be presented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 
an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 
effect, to diverting the mind of the hearer, and relieving 
the story with varying episodes. For sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 
As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved its 5 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic is the stateliest and the most 
massive; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
aud metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative fori of imitation stands alone. On the other 
1460a hand, the iambic and the trochaic tetrameter are stirring 
measures, the latter being akin to dancing, the former 
expressive of action. Still more absurd would it be to 6 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. 
Hence no one has ever composed a poe on a great scale 
in any other than heroic verse. Nature herself, a3 we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 
Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 
of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 
he should take himself. The poct should speak as little 
as possible in his own person, for it is not this that makes 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 
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: Ps e A 4 f 
dyovitovrar, pipodvrar b¢ ddtya Kal dduydes’ 0 O€ odtya 
a a 

10 Ppoyuwacdpevos evOus elaayes dvdpa i} yuvaixa 7 Addo TH 
[900s] xai oddév' ajOn ddr Eyovra HOn. Sel pév ody ev Tais 8 

tpaywdias movety To Oavpacrov, paddov & evdéyeray ev 

TH émorroug To droyov, 8 & cupBaiver pimota 76 Bav- 

pactov, Sia TO yy opav eis Tov mpaTTovTa’ émel Ta Tept 

1, 79V “Exropos Siwki eat oxnvis dvta yedota av davein, ot 

Q e A ‘ > , e ‘4 ? f b 4 a 

pev éota@res kat ov Siadxovres, o S€ avavetov, ev 8 toils 

ereaw AavOdver. To dé Cavpactoy 750° onpetoy Sé* TavTes 
yap mpoariOévres umayyéddXouaw wos yapslouevor. Sedidayev 9 

d¢ padtora "Ounpos nab rods dddXous srevdy Adyew ws Sel. 

\ a / y \ 4 et 
20€oTe S€ TovTO Tapadoyiopos. olovtar yap avOpwrol, Gray 
\ os \ @ A f ld » \q@ v4 

Tovdl dvros Toot 7H 4) ‘yevopévou yivnTtas, EL TO DaTEpov éoTLD, 

xab To mporepoy elvat 4) yiverOas' Tovro Sé dort wevdos. dud 

$n, dv TO mpwrov wWeddos, GAN ove, TOVTOY OvTOS, dvUyK 

7 

~~ kaxelvo-- etvar % yever Oar [7] wpocBeivars Sia yap Td TodTO 

25 ebdévar adOes dv, mapadoyilerar huay 1) Yruy?) Kal TO Tp@Toy 
ws dv, wapdbevypa S¢ tovtov ex tov Nimtpov. mpoatpeic bai 10 

re Sei ddvvatacixora paddov 1) Suvata awiPava: Tovs Te AGYouS 


BY) auvieracbas ex pepdy adoywr, ddAd padioTa pev py- 
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2038: dd codd. cett. 14, éwel apour.: éwerra A’, J 21. rod dudyros 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
& man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. 

The element of the wonderful is admitted in Tragedy. 8 
The irrational, on which the wonderful depends for its 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the person acting is not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Creeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: us may be inferred from the fact that, in 
telling a story, every one adds something startling of his 
own, knowing that his hearers like it. 1t is Homer who 9 
has chiefly taught other pocts the art of telling lies 
skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, nen imagine that, if the second is, the first 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the 
first is or has become, For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. 

Accordingly, the poet should prefer probable im- 10 
possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. Everything 
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Sév Eyew Groyov, et S& yy, Ew Tod pudedparos, aowrep 
30 Oldlrous ro yt) eidevar wes 0 Adtos dméBavev, GAA pr) ev 
T@ Spduati, domep ev "Hréerpa of ta Tuva daaryyédov- 
res, } év Mucois o ddwyos éx Teyéas eis tnv Muclay jeov' 
Hore TO Aéyew Sry dvypyto dy o piOos yedoiov- &F apyiis 
yap ov Sef cuvicracbat rovovrous. dv 8é 04 Kal daivyrac 
35 evAoywrépws, cvdéxecOas Kat dromov <dv>* érel Kal Ta ev 
'Obucceia GAroya ta nepl Thy exbeow ws ove dv hy avexta 
1480» Sov dv yévorto, ci abta hairdos qownTys roijoees vow Se 
Tois GANots ayabois o wromntis agavites pOvvwv To adTomov. 
7H 8& AEE Set Svarrovety ev toils dpyors pépeow Kab pyre 11 
nOicois unre Stavontixois: dmroxpimTe. yap jwdadw % dav 
5 Aaprpa réLis td Te 1}0n Kab tas Siavolas. 

XXV Tlept S¢ mpoBAnudtav cal Aveewy, ex Tocwv Te Kal 
moiwv eidav éotiv, @S ay Oewpovaw yévour’ av havepor. 
érel yap cots pmyuntns o moinTys waTrepavel Cwypados 7 Tes 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at all 
events, it should lie outside the action of the play (as, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—as in the 
Electra, the messenger’s account of the Pythian games; 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who comes from Tegea to 
Mysia without speaking. The plea that otherwise the 
plot would have been ruined, is ridiculous; such a plot 
should not in the first instance be constructed. But 
once the irrational has been introduced and an air of 
likelihood imparted to it, we must accept it in spite of 
the absurdity. Take even the irrational incidents in the 
Odyssey, where Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. 
How intolerable even these might have been would be 
apparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. 

usob As it is, the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm 
with which the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XXV With respect to critical difficulties and their solu- 
tions, the number and nature of the sources from which 
they may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 
other artist, must of necessity imitate one of three 
objects,—things as they were or are, things as they are 
said or thought to be, or things as they ought to be. 
The vehicle of expression is language,—either current 2 
terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There 
are also many modifications of language, which we 

H 
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concede to the poets, Add to this, that the standard of 3 
correctness is not the same in poetry and politics, any 
more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 
of poetry itself there are two kinds of faults,—those 
which touch its essence, and those which are accidental. 
If a poet has chosen to imitate something, <but has 4 
imitated it incorrectly> through want of capacity, the 
error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure is 
due to a wrong choice—if he has represented a horse 
as throwing out both his off legs at once, or introduced 
technical inaccuracies in medicine, for example, or in 
any other art—the error is not essential to the poetry. 
These are the points of view from which we should 
consider and answer the objections raised by the 
critics. 

First as to matters which concern the poet’s own 5 
art. If he describes the impossible, he is guilty of 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end 
of the art be thereby attained (the end being that 
already mentioned),— if, that is, the effect of this or 
any other part of the poem is thus rendered more 
striking, A case in point is the pursuit of Hector. 
If, however, the end might, have been as well, or better, 
attained without violating the special rules of the poetic 
art, the error is not justified: for every kind of error 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter 
than to paint it inartistically. 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 6 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 
that he drew men as they ought to be; Euripides, as 
they are. In this way the objection may be met. If,7 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer,—‘ This is how men say the thing is.’ This 
applies to tales about the gods, It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 

weia fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said’ Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears, This was the 
custom then, as it now is among the Illyrians. 

Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8 
done by some one is poetically right or not, we must 
not look merely to the particular act or saying, and ask 
whether it is poetically good or bad. We must also con- 
sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, in 
whose interest, or for what end; whether, for instance, it 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil. 

Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to the 9 
usage of language. We may note a rare word, as in ov- 
pias pey mparov, where the poet perhaps employs 
otphas not in the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, 
again, of Dolon : ‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ 
It is not meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his 
face was ugly; for the Cretans use the word evesdés, 
‘well-favoured,’ to denote a fair face. Again, Swporepov 
S¢ xépaye, ‘mix the drink livelier, does uot mean ‘mix 
it stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘mix it quicker.’ 
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Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘ Now all 10 
gods and men were sleeping through the night,—while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes,’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
for ‘many, all being a species of many. So in the 
verse,——‘alone she hath no part .. ,’ of7, ‘alone,’ is 
metaphorical; for the best known may be called the 
only one. 

Again, the solution may depend upon accent or 1! 
breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos solved the difficulties 
in the lines,—8idouev (S:dopev) 5€é of, and ro peév ov (ov) 
xaraTrverat dpBpe. 

Or again, the question may be solved by punctuation, 12 
as in Empedocles,—‘ Of a sudden things became mortal 
that before had learnt to be immortal, and things un- 
mixed before mixed.’ ° 

Or again, by ambiguity of construction,—as in 18 
mapeynxey S& wdéw vdk, where the word méw is 
ambiguous, 

Or by the usage of language. Thus any mixed 14 


drink is called olvos, ‘wine. Hence Ganymede is said 
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‘to pour the wine to Zeus, though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are called yadxéas, 
or workers in bronze. This, however, may also be taken 
as a metaphor. 

Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 15 
sistency of meaning, we should consider how many 
senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 16 
example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze ’—we 
should ask in how many ways we may take ‘being 
checked there,’ The true mode of interpretation is the 

1481» precise opposite of what Glaucon mentions. Critics, he 
says, jump at certain groundless conclusions; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated 
in this fashion. The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps 
be the true one. They allege that O:lysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 
plausibility to the objection. 

In general, the impossible must be justitied by 17 
reference *to artistic requirements, or to the higher 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the 
requirements of art, a probable impossibility is to be 
preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 
it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes,’ we say, ‘but the impossible is 
the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 
reality. To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason ; 
Just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability.’ . 

Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 
by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—whether 
the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
same sense. We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the Aegeus of Euripides, and the badness of 
Menelaus in the Orestes. 

Thus, there are five ’sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn, Things are censured either as 
impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or contra- 
dictory, or contrary to artistic correctness. The answers 
should be sought under the twelve heads above mentioned. 

XXVI The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If the more 
refined art is the higher, and the more refined in every 
case is that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined. The audience is supposed to 
be too dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the performers, who therefore indulge 
in restless movements. Bad flute-players twist and twirl, 
if they have to represent ‘the quoit-throw,’ or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla.’ Tragedy, 2 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 
cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 

1ser a View was held of Pindarus. Tragic art, then, as a whole, 
stands to Epic in the same relation as the younger to 
the elder actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 
addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not need 
gesture; Tragedy, to an inferior public. Being then 3 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosi- 
stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
any more than all dancing—but only that of bad per- 
formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
representing degraded women. Again, Tragedy like Epic 
poetry produces its effect even without action; it reveals 
its power by mere reading. If, then, in all other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 

And superior it is, because it has all the epic, 
elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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music and scenic effects as important accessories ; and 
these produce the most vivid of pleasures. Further, it 
has vividness of impression in reading as well as in 
representation. Moreover, the art attains its end within 5 

4e2> narrower limits; for the concentrated effect is more 
pleasurable than one which is spread over a long time 
and so diluted. What, for example, would be the effect 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form 
as long as the Iliad? Once more, the Epic imitation ¢ 
has less unity; as is shown by this, that any Epic poem 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Thus if the 
story adopted by the poet has a strict unity, it must 
either be concisely told and appear truncated; or, if it 
conform to the Epic canon of length, it must seem weak 
and watery. <Such length implies some loss of unity,> 
if, I mean, the poem is constructed out of several actions, 
like the Dliad and the Odyssey, which have many such 
parts, each with a certain magnitude of its own. Yet 
these poems are as perfect as possible in structure; each 
is, in the highest degree attainable, an imitation of a 
single action. 

If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it, as already stated 
—it plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 
attaining its end more perfectly. 

Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epic s 
poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 
the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to these objections # # * 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY 
AND THE FINE ARTS 


CHAPTER I 
ART AND NATURE 


ARISTOTLE, it must be premised at the outset, has 
not dealt with fine art in any separate treatise, he 
has formulated no theory of it, he has not marked 
the organic relation of the arts to one another. 
While his love of logical distinctions, his tendency 
to rigid demarcation, is shown even in the province 
of literary criticism by the care with which in 
the Poetics he maps out the subordinate divisions 
of his subject (the different modes of recognition 
the elements of the pfot, etc.), yet he nowhere 
classifies the various kinds of poetry ; still less has 
he given a scientific grouping of the fine arts and 
exhibited their specific differences. We may con- 
fidently assert that many of the aesthetic problems 
which have been since raised never even occurred to 
his mind, though precise answers to ulmost all such 


questions have been extracted from his writings 
I 
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by the unwise zeal of his admirers. He has how- 
ever left some leading principles which we shall 
endeavour to follow out. 

There is a special risk at the present day at- 
tending any such attempt to bring together his 
fragmentary remarks and present them in a con- 
nected form. His philosophy has in it the germs 
of so much medern thought that we may, almost 
without knowing it, find ourselves putting into his 
mouth not his own language but that of Hegel. 
Nor is it possible to determine by general rules 
how far the thought that is implicit in a philo- 
sophical system, but which the author himself has 
not drawn out, is to be reckoned as an integral 
part of the system. In any case, however, 
Aristotle’s Poetics cannot be read apart from his 
other writings. No author is more liable to be 
misunderstood if studied piecemeal. The careless 
profusion with which he throws out the suggestions 
of the moment, leaving it to the intelligence or 
the previous knowledge of his readers to adjust 
his remarks and limit their scope, is iu itself a 
possible source of misapprehension. It was an 
observation of Goethe that it needs some insight 
into Aristotle’s general philosophy to understand 
what he says about the drama; that otherwise he 
confuses our studies; and that modern treatises on 
poetry have gone astray by seizing some accidental 
side of his doctrine. If it is necessary, then, to 
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interpret Aristotle by himself, it will not be unfair 
in dealing with so coherent a thinker to credit him 
with seeing the obvious conclusions which flow 
from his principles, even when he has not formally 
‘stated them. To bring out the lines of attachment 
which subsist between the correlated parts of his 
system is a very different thing from discovering 
in him ideas which, even if present in the germ, 
could only have ripened in another soil and under 
other skies. 

The distinction between fine and useful art 
was first brought out fully by Aristotle. In the 
history of Greek art we are struck rather by the 
union between the two forms of art than by their 
independence. It was a loss for art when the 
spheres of use and beauty came in practice to be 
dissevered, when the useful object ceased to be 
decorative, and the things of common life no 
longer gave delight to the maker and to the user. 
But the theoretic distinction between fine and 
useful art needed to be laid down, and to Aristotle 
we owe the first clear conception of fine art as a 
free and independent activity of the mind, outside 
the domain both of religion and of politics, having 
an end distinct from that of education or moral 
Improvement. He has not indeed left us any 
continuous discussion upon fine art. The Poetics 
furnishes no complete theory even of poetry, nor 
is it probable that this is altogether due to the 
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imperfect form in which this treatise has come 
down to us. But Aristotle is a systematic thinker, 
and numberless illustrations and analogies drawn 
from one or ether of the arts, and scattered through 
his writings, show that he had given special 
attention to the significance of art in its widest 
sense; and that as he had formed a coherent 
idea of the pli.ce which art held in relation to 
nature, science, and morality, so too he had in his 
own mind thought out the relation in which the 
two branches of art stood to one another. 

‘Art imitates nature’ (9 réyon popetras tiv 
guow), says Aristotle, and the phrase has been 
repeated and has passed current as a summary of 
the Aristotelian doctrine of fine art. Yet the 
original saying was never intended to differentiate 
between fine and useful art; nor indeed could it 
possibly bear the sense that fine art is a copy 
or reproduction of natural objects. The use of 
the term ‘nature’ would in itsclf put the matter 
beyond dispute ; for nature in Aristotle is not the 
outward world of created things; it is the creative 
force, the productive principle of the universe. 
The context in each case where the phrase occurs 
determines its precise application. In the Physics! 
the point of the comparison is that alike in art and 
in nature there is the union of matter (#7) with 
constitutive form (cfSos), and that the knowledge 

1 Phys, ii, 2.194 8 21. 
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of both elements is requisite for the natural 
philosopher as for the physician and the architect. 
In the Meteorologica' the reference is to cooking 
as an artificial mode of producing results similar to 
those produced by the spontaneous action of heat 
in the physical world; digestion (éjus) itself 
(according to the medical theory of the day) being 
given as an instance of a process of cooking 
(&nors) carried on by nature within the body. 
In the instances above quoted ‘art’ is limited by 
the context to useful art; but the analogy does 
not rest there, Art in its widest acceptation has, 
‘like nature, certain ends in view, and in the 
adaptation of means to ends catches hints from 
nature who is already in some sort an unconscious 
artist. 

While art in general imitates the method of 
nature, the phrase has special reference to useful 
art, which Icarns from nature the precise end at 
which to aim. In the selection of the end she acts 
with infallible instinct, and her endeavour to attain 
it is on the whole successful. But at times she 
makes mistakes as indced do the schoolmaster and 


1 Meteor, iv. 3. 3816. The phrase ‘Art imitates Nature’ is 
aleo found in de Mundo 5. 396 b 12, which, however, cunnot be 
reckoned among the genuine Aristotelian writings. There the 
order of the universe is explained to: result from a union of 
opposites ; and three illustrations, derived from painting, muzsic, 
and grammar, are added of the mode in which art, in imitating 
nature’s diversity, works out harmonious results. 
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the physician ;' failures rather than mistakes they 
should be called, for the fault is not hers; her 
rational intention is liable to be frustrated by 
inherent flaws in the substances with which she is 
compelled to work. She is subject to limitations, 
and can only make the best of her material.’ 

The higher we ascend in the scale of being, the 
more does nature need assistance in carrying out 
her designs. Man, who is her highest creation, 
she brings into the world more helpless than any 
other animal,—unshod, unclad, unarmed.* But in 
his seeming imperfection lies man’s superiority, for 
the fewer the finished appliances with which he is 
provided, the greater is his need for intellectual 
effort. By means of the rational faculty of art, 
with which nature has endowed him richly, he is 
able to come to her aid, and in ministering to his 
own necessities to fulfil her uncompleted purposes. 
Where from any cause nature fails, art steps in. 
Nature aims at producing health ; in her restorative 
processes we observe an instinctive capacity for 
self-curing.* But she dogs not always succeed, and 
the art of the physician makes good the defect. 


1 Phys. ii. 8. 199 a 33. 

2 Of. de Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a 15, 1) Se pious ex Tov 
évdexopév rovel 7d BéATrrov. 

3 De Part. Anim. iv. ¥0. 687 a 24. 

4 Phys. ii. 8.199 b 30, dor’ ei tv ry Texvy Everre 7d vend Tov, 
cai év hice, pddurra Sé SqAov Grav ris iarpevy aitds éaurdv: 
TOUTH yap EotKev H Pores. 
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He discovers one of the links of the chain which 
terminates in health, and uses nature’s own 
machinery to start a series of movements which 
lead to the desired result.1 Again, nature has 
formed man to be a ‘political animal.’* Family 
and tribal life are stages on the way to a more 
complete existence, and the term of the process is 
reached when man enters into that higher order of 
community called the state. The state is indeed 
a natural institution, but needs the political art to 
organise it and to realise nature's full idea. Tle 
function, then, of the useful arts is in all cases ‘ to 
supply the deficiencies of nature’;* and he who 
would be a master in any art must first discern 


1 Metaph. vi. 7. 1032 b 6, yiyveras by Td byLés vorijoravros. 
obtus' ered) Todt byiea, avayxy ef byes Evrae rodl brdp£a, 
olov Gpaddtyta, ef S€ rovro, Gepporyta, Kal otrus del voei, ews 
dv dydyy eis totTo 6 airds Sivara exxarov Tocety. ira }5n 7) 
dad rovrou Kivyois Toinots KaAeirat, % emi Td bytaivery. 

2 Pol. i. 2. 1253 a 2, dvOpwros qucre: rodctixdy (wor. 

8 Pol, iv. (vii.) 17, 1337 a 1-2, wdoa yap réyvy Kat radeiu 7d 
mporAcizov BovActur THs Piaews dvawAnpovv. The context here, 
in its reference to education,limits the scope of rexvy to useful 
art. In Phys. ii, 8.199 a 15, 4 Téxvy To pev erireAc a yy iors 
dduvare? drepydourGat, Ta Sé pupetras it 13 probable that the dis- 
tinction is not, as would at first sight seem, between useful and fine 
art, but between two aspects of useful art. The sentence is not 
quite logical in form, but the meaning is that useful art on the one 
hand satisfies those needs of man for which nature has not fully 
provided, on the other hand ita processes are those of nature 
(uipetras sc. rv dio). The two clauses respectively mark the 
end andethe method of useful art. The main argument of the 
chapter is in favour of this view. 
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the true end by a study of nature’s principles, and 
then employ the method which she suggests for 
the attainment of that end. 

‘Nature taught Art,’ says Milton; and the 
same Aristotelian idea was in the mind of Dante, 
when he makes Virgil condemn usury as a departure 
from nature: ‘Philosophy, to him who hears it, 
points out not in one place alone, how Nature 
takes her course from the Divine Intellect, and 
from its art. And, if thou note well thy Physics,’ 
thou wilt find, not many pages from the first, that 
your art as far as it can, follows her (Nature), as 
the scholar does his master. . . . And because the 
usurer takes another way, he contemns Nature in 
herself, and in her follower (Art), placing elsewhere 
his hope.’? The phrase on which we have been 
commenting is the key to this passage: useful art 
supplements nature, and at the same time follows 
her guidance, 


1 Phys. ii. 2. 
2 Inferno xi. 97-111, Carlyle’s Translation. 


CHAPTER II 
‘IMITATION’ AS AN AESTHETIC TERM 


Tue term ‘fine art’ is not one that has been 
transmitted to us from the Greeks. Their phrase 
was the ‘imitative arts’ (pepytixar réyvas), ‘modes 
of imitation’ (wpjoes)," or sometimes the ‘liberal 
arts’ (édevOépvo. réyvar). ‘Imitation’ as the com- 
mon characteristic of the fine arts, including poetry, 
was not originated by Aristotle. In literature the 
phrase in this application first occurs in Plato, 
though, not improbably, it may have been already 
current in popular speech as marking the antithesis 
between fine art aud industrial production. The 
idea of imitation is connected in our minds with 
a want of creative freedom, with a literal or 
servile copying: and the word, as transmitted 
from Plato to Aristotle, was already tinged by 
some such disparaging associations. The Platonic 


1 He applies the term peuyoes only to poetry and music (Poet. 
i, 2), but the constant use of the verb pipeto Oar or of the adjective 
pupyntexe® in connexion with the other arts above enumerated 
proves that all alike are counted arts of imitation. 
121 
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view that the real world is a weak or imperfect 
repetition of an ideal archetype led to the world 
of reality being regarded in a special sense, and 
on a still lower plane, as a world of mere imita- 
tion. Aristotle, as his manner was, accepted the 
current phrase and interpreted it anew. True, he 
may sometimes have been misled by its guidance, 
and not unfrequently his meaning is obscured by 
his adherence to the outworn formula. But he 
deepened and enriched its signification, looking at 
it from many sides in the light »f the masterpieces 
of Greek art and literature. 

This will become apparent as we proceed. 
Meanwhile—if we may so far anticipate what is to 
follow—a crucial instance of the inadequacy of the 
literal English equivalent ‘imitation’ to express 
the Aristotelian idea is afforded by a passage in 
ch. xxv. The artist may ‘imitate things as they 
ought to be’:' he may place before him an 
unrealised ideal. We sce at once that there is no 
question here of bare imitation, of a literal tran- 
script of the world of reality. 

It has been already mentioned that ‘to imitate 
nature,’ in the popular acceptation of the phrase, is 
not for Aristotle the function of fine art. The 
actual objects of aesthetic imitation are threefold 

1 Poet. xxv. 1, dvdyun pipetoOac tpeav dvtwv roy dpiOpev ev 
re del, ) yap olu Hy 7 eoriy, 3) ofa pace Kal doxei, 7) ofatelvar Sei. 
See also pp. 167 ff, 375. 
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—70y, wdOy, mpdges.' By 70 are meant the 
characteristic moral qualities, the permanent dis- 
positions of the mind, which reveal a certain 
condition of the will: wd@y are the more transient 
emotions, the passing moods of feeling: mpd£es are 
actions in their proper and inward sense. An act 
viewed merely as an external process or result, one 
of a series of outward phenomena, is not the true 
object of aesthetic imitation. ‘The wpagis that art 
seeks to reproduce is mainly an inward process, 
a psychical energy working outwards; deeds, in- 
cidents, events, situations, being included under it 
so far as these spring from an inward act of will, 
or elicit some activity of thought or feeling.’ 

Here lies the explanation of the somewhat 
startling phrase used in the Poetics, ch. ii., that 
‘men in action’ are the objects imitated by the 
fine arts :*—by all and not merely by dramatic or 
narrative poetry where action is more obviously 
represented. Everything that expresses the mental 
life, that reveals a rational personality, will fall 
within this larger sense of ‘action.’ Such actions 
are not necessarily processes extending over a 
period of time: they may realise themselves in a 

1 Of, Poet. i. 5. 

2 Cf, Eth. Nic. i. 8 1098 b 15, ras S& wpdges Kat ras 
évepycias Tas YuyiKas Tepi puxny Tieper, See also infra, p. 333. 

8 Pod, ii, 1, ewet 8& pipovvrar of piporpevor mparrovras 
ktA. Gf. Plat. Rep. x. 6030, mpdrrovras, papév, dvOpurrous 
pupetras % pipynrix? Braiovs % éxonrlias mpdgers. 
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single moment; they may be summed up in a 
particular mood, a given situation. The phrase 
is virtually an equivalent for the 40, wd0y, mpd£eus 
above enumerated. 

The common original, then, from which all the 
arts draw is human life,—its mental processes, its 
spiritual movements, its outward acts issuing from 
deeper sources; in a word, all that constitutes the 
inward and essential activity of the soul. On this 
principle landscape and animals are not ranked 
among the objects of aesthet'e imitation. The 
whole universe is not conceived of as the raw 
material of art. Aristotle’s theory is in ayreement 
with the practice of the Greek poets and artists 
of the classical period, who introduce the external 
world only so far as it forms a background of 
action, and enters as an cmotiona] element into 
man’s life and heightens the human interest. 

We may now proceed to determine more nearly 
the meaning of ‘ imitation.’ 

A work of art ws a lekeness (spotwpa) or re- 
production of an original, and not a symbolic 
representation of it;* and this Bolds good whether 
the artist draws from a model in the real world 
or from an unrealised ideal in the mind. The 
distinction may be shown by Aristotle’s own 
illustrations. A sign or symbol has no essential 


1 This point is worked out in detail by TeichmuMer, Art- 
stotelische Forschungen, ii. 145-154. 
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resemblance, no natural connexion, with the thing 
signified. Thus spoken words are symbols of 
mental states, written words are symbols of spoken 
words; the connexion between them is con- 
ventional. On the other hand mental impressions 
are not signs or symbols, but copies of external 
reality, likenesses of the things themselves. In 
the act of sensuous perception objects stamp upon 
the mind an impress of themselves like that of a 
signet ring, and the picture (¢dvracya) so en- 
graven on the memory is compared to a portrait 
(Swypagnua, eixdv).” Thus the creations of art 
are, as it were, pictures which exist for the 
‘ phantasy.’ 

Of this faculty, however, Aristotle does not 
give a very cleur or consistent account. He defines 
it as ‘“ the movement which results upon an actual 
sensation”: more simply we may define it as the 
after-cffect of a sensation, the continued presence 
of an impression after the object which first 
excited it has been withdrawn from actual ex- 
perience.'* As such it is brought in to explain 


1 De Interpret, i. 1. 10, 3, core pev obv Ta ev TY gery TOV év 
Ty Yuyy waOnpdrov ctpBora, kai Ta ypadopeva Trav év TH Gury. 
In ch. 2. 16 a 27 the connexion is said to be xara ovvOjxny. 

2 De Mem. et Remin. 1. 450 a 27-451 817. C£ de Interpret. 
i. 1.16 a7, where the ra@ya7a or mental impressions are said 
to be 6uoudparo. of reality. 

8 KE. Wallace, Aristotle’s Psychology, Intr. p. lxxxvii.: see the 
whole section relating to this subject, pp. Ixxxvi.—xevii, The defini- 
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the illusions of dreaming and other kindred 
phenomena. But it is more than a receptivity 
of sense,’ it is on the border-line between sense and 
thought. It is treated as an image-forming faculty, 
by which we can recall at will pictures previously 
presented to the mind? and may even accomplish 
some of the processes of thought.’ It represents 
subjectively all the particular concrete objects 
perceived by the external senses. From these 
‘phantasms’ or representations of the imagination 
the intellect abstracts its ideas or universal con- 
cepts. Without the imagination the intellect 
cannot work through lack of matter. The idea, 
therefore, which is purely intellectual, implies and 
contains in itself whatever is universal, that is 
intelligible; in the object of sense. When in default 
of a nearer equivalent we use the term ‘imagina- 
tion ’—that is, an image-making power—we must 
remember that Aristotle’s psychology does not 
admit of such a faculty as a creative imagination, 
which not merely reproduces objects passively 
perceived, but fuses together the things of thought 
and sense, and forms a new world of its own, 
recombining and transmuting* the materials of 
tion is in de Anim. iii. 3. 429 a 1, ) pavracia dy ein Kivyors td 
THs aigByoews THs Kat’ evépyevav yryvoyevy. So de Somno 1. 
459 a 17, 
' De Anim. iii. 3, 428 a 5-16. 


2 De Anim. iii, 3. 427 b 1'7-~20. 
3 De Anim. iii. 10. 433 a 10. 
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experience.’ This work is for Aristotle the result 
of the spontaneous and necessary union of intellect 
and sense. 

We have thus advanced another step in the 
argument. A work of art reproduces its original, 
not as it ws in itself, but as it appears to the 
senses. Art addresses itself not to the abstract 
reason but to the sensibility and image-making 
faculty ; it is concerned with outward appearances ; 
it employs illusions; its world is not that which 
is revealed by pure thought; it sees truth, but in 
its concrete manifestations, not as an abstract idea. 

Important consequences follow from the doctrine 
of aesthetic semblance, first noted by Plato *— 
though in depreciation of fine art—and firmly 
apprehended by Aristotle. Art does not attempt 
to embody the objective reality of things, but only 
their sensible appearances. Indeed by the very 


! "The idea of « creative power im man which transforms the 
materials supplied by the empirical world is not unknown either to 
Plato or Aristotle, but it is not a separate faculty or denoted by a 
distinct name. In Philostratug (circa a.p. 210), Vit. Apoll. vi. 19, 
gavracia is the active imagination as opposed to the faculty of 
pipnots, avracia, py, tadra (Le. the sexlptured forms of the 
gods by a Phidias or PMMxiteles) cipydcato copurépa jutjurjrews 
Sypuovpyds* pipnors pev yap Syuovpyjre 6 Sev, pavtavia 
5e kai o pr) cider, 

2 In Rep. x. 5988 painting, like other imitative arta, is a 
pipnows duytdcparos. In Sophist 264 c—267 a, these arts fall 
under the head of davracrixy. For the importance of this con- 
tribution to aesthetic theory see Bosanquet, fltstory of Aesthetic, 
pp. 28-30. 
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principles of Aristotle's philosophy it can present 
no more than a semblance; for it impresses the 
artistic form upon a matter which is not proper 
to that form. Thus it severs itself from material 
reality und the corresponding wants. Herein lies 
the secret of its emancipating power. The real 
emotions, the positive needs of life, have always 
in them some element of disquiet. By the union 
of a furm with a matter which in the world of 
experience is alien to it, a magical effect is wrought. 
The pressure of everyday reality is removed, and 
the aesthetic emotion is released as an independent 
activity. Art, then, moving in a world of images 
and appearances, and creating after a pattern 
existing in the mind, must be skilled in the use 
of illusion. By this alone can it give cohcrence to 
its creations and impart to its fictions an air of 
reality. The doctrine of aesthetic semblance and 
of 76 wBavov, which depends on it, is carried so 
far that the poet working by illusions ‘ought 
to prefer probable impossibilities to possible 
improbabilities.’} 

While all works of art are likenesses of an 
original and have reference to a world indepen- 
dently known, the various arts reflect the image 
from without by different means and with more 
or less directness and vividness. 

Music was held by Aristotle, as by the Greeks 

' Poet, xxiv. 10, xxv. 17: see pp. 173 ff, 
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generally, to be the most ‘imitative’ or represent- 
ative of the arts. It is a direct image, a copy of 
character. We generally think of it in a different 
way. The emotion it suggests, the message it 
conveys, corresponds but little with a reality 
outside itself, with a world of feeling already 
known, We cannot test its truth by its accordance 
with any original. It is capable of expressing 
general and elementary moods of feeling, which 
will be variously interpreted by different hearers. 
It cannot render the finer shades of extra-musical ° 
emotion with any degree of certainty and precision. 
Its expressive power, its capacity to reproduce in- 
dependent realities, is weak in proportion as the 
impression it produces is vivid and definite. But 
to Aristotle, who here accepts the traditions of his 


country, the very opposite seems true. Music isthe ' 


express image and reflexion of moral character. ’ 


‘In rhythms and melodies we have the most real- 
istic imitations of anger and mildness as well as of 
courage, temperance and all their opposites.’' Not 
only states of feeling but also strictly ethical 
qualities and dispositions of mind are reproduced 
by musical imitation, and on the close correspond- 
ence between the copy and the original depends 


1 Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 a 18, ore 52 cpowpara pddwra rapa 
tds dAnGivas dices dv trois puOpois cat roig péAerw opyys Kai 
wpacryros ért 8 dvipias kat cwppootvys cai rdvrev ruv évav- 
tiwy rovrots. 

K 
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the importance of music in the formation of 
character. Music in reflecting character moulds 
and. influences it. 

A partial explanation of the prevalence of such 
a view is to be found in the dependent position 
which music occupied among the Greeks. It was 
one of the accessories of poetry, to which it was 
strictly subordiaate, and consisted of comparatively 
simple strains. Much of its meaning was derived 
from the associations it called up, and from the 
emotional atmosphere which surrounded it. It 
was associated with definite occasions and solem- 
nities, it was accompanied by certain dances and 
attached to well-known words. ‘ When there are 
no words, says Plato, ‘it is very difficult to 
recognise the meaning of harmony or rhythm, or 
to see that any worthy object is imitated by them.’? 


1 Laws ii. 669%. On the whole subject of Greek music see 
The Modes of Ancient Greck Music by D. B. Monro (Oxford 1894). 
Mr. Monro after insisting on the close connexion between words 
and melodies thus proceeds: ‘The beauty and even the persuasive 
effect of a voice depend, as we are more or less awa:*, in the fir... 
place upon the pitch or key in which it is set, and im the second 
place upon subtle variations of pitch, which give emphasis, or light 
and shade, Answering to the first of these elements, ancient 
music, if the main contention of this essay is right, has its system 
of Modes or keys. Answering to the second it has a series of 
scales in which the delicacy and variety of the intervals still fill 
us with wonder. In both these points modern music shows 
diminished resources. We have in the Keys the same or even a 
greater command of degrees of pitch ; but we seem to have lost 
the close relation which once obtained between a note as the result 
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But even apart from interpretative words it would 
seem that the ethical significance of music was 
maintained by Aristotle and his school. In the 
Problems we find it said, ‘Melody even apart from 
words has an ethical quality.’ Though we may 
not be able entirely to comprehend the Greek point 
of view as to the moral import of music, we must 
bear in mind that the dominant element in Greek 
music was the rhythm; the spirit and meaning 
of any given composition was felt to reside especi- 


of physical facts and the same note as an index of temper or 
emotion, A change of key affects us, generally speaking, like a 
change of colour or of muvement——not as the heightening or 
svothing of a state of feeling. In respect of the second element 
of vocal expression, in the rise and fall of the pitch, Greek music 
possessed in the multiplicity of its scales a range of expression to 
which there is no modern parallel, The nearest analogue may be 
found in the use of modulation from a major toa minor key, or 
the reverse. But the changes of genus and “colour” at the 
disposal of an ancient musician must have been acoustically more 
striking, and must have come nearer to reproducing, in an idealised 
form, the tones and inflexions of the speaking voice, The tendency 
of music that is based upon harmony is to treat the voice as one 
of a number of instruments, an¥ accordingly to curtail the use of 
it as the great source of dramatic and emotional effect. The 
consequence is two-fold. On the one hand we lose sight of the 
direct influence exerted by sound of certain degrees of pitch on 
the human sensibility, and thus ultimately on character. On the 
other hand, the music becomes an independent creation. It may 
still be a vehicle of the deepest feeling ; but it no longer seeks the 
aid of language, or reaches its aim through the channels by which 
language influences the mind of man.’ 

1 Proble xix. 27. 919 b 26, kai yap éav 7} dvev Aoyou péAos, 
Spws exer #Oos. 
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ally here; and the doctrine which asserted the 
unique imitative capacity of music had for Aris- 
totle its theoretic basis in this, that the external 
movements of rhythmical sound bear a close 
resemblance to the movements of the soul. Each 
single note is felt as an inward agitation. The 
regular succession of musical sounds, governed by 
the laws of melody and rhythm, are allied to those 
mpaters or outward activities which are the ex- 
pression of a mental state.' 

This power which belongs in au: eminent degree 
to the sense of hearing is but feebly exhibited by 
the other senses. Taste and touch do not directly 
reflect moral qualities; sight, but little, for form 
and colour are ‘rather signs of moral qualities’ 


1 In Probl, xix. 29. 920 a 3, the question is asked Sed ri of 
pvOpot Kai ra péAn dwv? otoa yOcorw Eorxey ; aud the answer 
suggested is 3) Ore xinnjoes cioly womep Kal ai mpdfes; 75 Se 9) 
pev évépyeta yOixdv xal roe? FOos, of 52 xupot nat ra xpbpara 
ov tovovow dpuoiws, Again in Probl, xix. 27. 919 b 26, the 
similar question Sead ré rd dxovoerdv povov #Oos exe trav at- 
oOyrév ; is put, and again the answer is 7} drs kivnowy éxee povor 
obxi, jv & Podos juas Kivel; . . . GAAG rijs Eropévyns TY ToLotTy 
pody aisGavépefa Kivjoews. It is added ai S¢ xuqoas abrar 
mpaxtixai erty, ai 5¢ rpafes yOovs onpacia trriv. A distinction 
is further drawn between the xcvjorets produced by sight an& by 
hearing, but the precise meaning is not beyond dispute and need 
not detain us here. 

The classification of melodies into Oud, évOovcactixd, 
wpaxtica (Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1341 b 33), corresponds, it may be 
observed, with the three objects of imitative art 70, rdé@y, 


mpegs. 
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than actual imitations of them.’ This passage of 
the Politics would seem to imply that painting and 
sculpture directly render little more than the out- 
ward and physical features of an object, and that 
they convey moral and spiritual facts almost wholly 
by signs or symbols. Here, it might be thought, 
we are introduced to a type of art foreign to the mind 
of Greece, an art in which the inner qualities are 
shadowed forth in outward forms, with which they 
are conventionally associated, but which suggest - 
obvious and immediate resemblance. 

But the phrase here used, like many of Aristotle’s 
vbiter dicta, must be taken with considerable lati- 
tude and in conjunction with other passages. Some 
emphasis, too, must be laid on the admission that 
form and colour do, in however slight a degree, 
reflect the moral character, and on the qualifying 
‘rather’ prefixed to the statement that they are 
‘signs of moral qualities.’ They are indeed less 
perfect manifestations of these qualities than music, 
whose rhythmical and ordered movements have a 

» 

1 Pol, v. (viii.) 5. 1340 a 28, orp BeBnxe 8€ ror aerate év 
piv rois dAAos pydév rape Spotuper Tus cory, oloy év Tois 
drrois Kai Trois yevorois, GAN év rois Sparois ripe pee* oxipara 
ydp “tore Touatira, GAN exit pixpév, . 2 rt 88 OvK Ere TaUTY 
dpoupara Tov yOGv, dAAG onpeta paAdAov Td ywvdpera OX LAT, 
kat xpjara tév 70av. The two passages just quoted from the 
Problems go farther and declare that sound alone carries with it 
any immediate sugvestion of moral qualities ; sight, taste, and smell 
are exprefsly excluded. This is perhaps an exaggeration of the 
proper Aristotelian view. 
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special affinity with the nature of the soul, and re- 
produce with most directness the moral life, which 
is itself an activity, a movement.’ Still facial 
expression, gestures, attitudes, are a dialect which 
nature herself has taught, and which needs no 
skilled interpreter to expound. They are in the 
truest sense a natural, not an artificial medium of 
expression, and co.vey their meaning by the force 
of immediate suggestion and without a conscious 
process of inference. If symuvols they may be called, 
they are not conventional symbol., but living signs 
through which the outward frame follows and reflects 
the movements of the spirit; they are a visible token 
of the inner unity of body and soul. 

The reading of character by gesture and facial 
expression, as explained by the Aristotelian school, 
rests on an assumed harmony, not in the case of 
hearing only but of other organs of sense also, 
between the movements within and those without.’ 
The comparisons, moreover, elsewhere made between 


1 Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 b 17, wai ris doue ovyyerea tais 
dppoviaw Kat roils puvOpots efvas, where the sense, as the context 
shows, is that harmonies and rhythms have a certain affinity with 
the soul. Hence, Aristotle proceeds, some have wrongly inferred 
that the soul itself isa harmony. Cf. Probl, xix, 38. 920 b 33, 
pvOpo 8 xalpopev Sid 7d yveptyov Kat Teraypévov dpiOudy exe, 
Kab Kevely Was TeTaymevws’ OikeLoTépa yap 1) TeTaypevy Kivyots 
dive Tis drdxrov, dare Kat Kata piawy paddAov. Plato, Tim. 47D, 7 
82 éppovia Evyyevels xovea popas rais év piv ris Yuyis meptddors. 

2 Physiognom. i. 2. 806 a 28, éx Te yap Tov Kujorewy*protoyyu- 
povotert, Kat éx Trav oXNMATwWY, Kal ék TOY ypwpdrwv, Kal éx TOY 
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painting and poetry as expressive of character cease 
to be relevant if we suppose that form and colour 
have no natural, as distinct from a conventional, 
significance in rendering the phenomena of mind. 
Aristotle no doubt holds that sound is unequalled 
in its power of direct expression, but he does not 
deny that colour and form too have a similar capacity 
though in an inferior degree. The instinctive move- 
ments of the limbs, the changes of colour produced 
on the surface of the body, are something more than 
arbitrary symbols; they imply that the body is of 
itself responsive to the animating soul, which leaves 
its trace on the visible organism. 

Painting and sculpture working through an inert 
material cannot imdeed reproduce the life of the 
soul in all its variety and successive manifesta- 
tions. In their frozen and arrested movement they 
fix eternally the feeling they portray. A single 
typical moment is seized and becomes representative 
of all that precedes or follows. Still shape and 
line and colour even here retain something of 
their significance, they*are in their own degree a 
natural image of the mind; and their meaning is 
helped out by symmetry, which in the arts of repose 
answers to rhythm, the chief vehicle of expression 
in the arts of movement. Aristotle does not himself 


70av trav exit rob rporwrov éudaivopévuy. 806 b 28, ra & 
Tyjpate kal ta rabipata To éxipaivdpeva eri Tov tpordruy 
Kara Tas Guodryntas AapBaveras ry wae. 
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notice the analogy between dancing and sculpture, 
which is brought out by later writers, but he would 
have perfectly apprehended the feeling which sug- 
gested the saying, ‘The statues of the classic artists 
we the relics of ancient dancing.’’ The corre- 
spondence lies in the common element of rhythmic 
form. This, which was the soul of Greek music 
and Greek dancing, would not on Aristotle's general 
principles lose all its expressive power when trans- 
ferred to the material of the plastic arts, modified 
though it may be in the transference. 

Even dancing, we read in the Poetics, imitates 
character, emotion, action.?, The expressive power 
of dancing, admitted by Aristotle and by all Greek 
tradition, receives its most instructive commentary 
in Lucian’s pamphlet on the subject, which, when 
due allowance is made for exaggeration and the 
playful gravity so characteristic of the writer, is 
still inspired by an old Greek sentiment. Rhetori- 
cians and musicians had already written treatises 
on the art, and Lucian in handling the same theme 
imitates their semi-philosophic manner. Dan-ing is 
placed in the front rank of the fine arts, and all the 

1 Athen. xiv. 26 p, 629, eure 8? xai 7a Tov dpxaiwy Sypiovpyor 
dydApara, THS Taraas dpxjcews Achpava, 

2 Pod. i. 5, xat 0n wat wa0y Kai xpdfeas. Similarly (of 
choral dance and song) Plato, Laws ii, 655 D, ptsjpata tpdrwv 
éorl ra wept rds xopelas, év moder! re mavrosurais yryvopeva 
kat ruxais kat Oert piyenpart SueLvovtwv exdorwv, where rvxat 
takes the place of 7d0y. 
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sciences are made contributary to it. The dancer 
must have a fine genius, a critical judgment of 
poetry, a ready and comprehensive memory ; like 
Homer's Calchas he must know the past, the present, 
and the future. Above all he needs to have mastered 
all mythology from chaos and the origin of the 
universe down to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and to 
be able to reproduce the legends in their spirit and 
their details.) He must avoid the ‘terrible solecisms’ 
of some ignorant performers. Like the orator he 
should aim at being always perspicuous; he must 
be understood though he is dumb and heard though 
-he says nothing. Dancing is not inferior to tragedy 
itself in expressive capacity; it is descriptive of 
every shade of character and emotion. Moreover 
it harmonises the soul of the spectator, trains the 
moral sympathics, and acts as a curative and 
quieting iniucace on the passions. 

Poetry unlike the other arts produces its effects 
(except such as depend on metrc) through symbols 
alone. It cannot directly present form and colour 
to the eye; it can only imply words to call up 
images of the objects to be represented ; nor need 
these words be audible ; they may be merely written 
symbols. The sign too and the thing signified are 
not here so linked together by obvious suggestion 
that their meaning is at once and everywhere appre- 
hended; they vary with race and country, they 
cannot claim to be a universal language. Yet poetry, 
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though it makes use of symbols which have to be 

interpreted by the mind, is no exception to Aris- 

totle’s principle that fine art is not a body 

of symbols. The image it represents 1s not one 

which through artificial means or remote associa- 

tion reminds us of a reality already known. 

Though signs are the medium of expression, the 

representation is not purely symbolical; for the 

signs are those significant words which in life are 

the natural and familiar me lium by which thought 

and feeling are revealed. The world which poctry 

creates is not explicitly stated by Aristotle to be a 

likeness or opolwpa of an original, but this is implied 

all through the Poetics. The original which it 

| reflects is human action and character in all their 
| diverse modes of manifestation; no other art has 
equal range of subject matter, or can present so 

complete and satisfying an image of its original. 

In the drama the poetic imitation of life attains its 

perfect form; but it is here also that the idea of 

Imitation in its more rudimentary sense 1s at once 
apparent ; speech has its counterpart in speech, and, 
if the play is put on the stage, action is rendered 
by action. Indeed the term imitation, as popularly 
applied to poetry, was probably suggested to the 
Greeks by those dramatic forms of poetry in which 
acting or recitation produced an impression allied 

to that of mimicry. 
Poctry, music, and dancing constitute i in Aris- 
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totle a group by themselves, their common element 
being imitation by means of rhythm—rhythm which 
admits of being applied to words, sounds, and the 
movements of the body.' The history of these 
arts bears out the views we find expressed in 
Greek writers upon the theory of music; it is a 
witness to the primitive unity of music and poetry, 
and to the close alliance of the two with dancing. 
Together they form a natural triad, and illustrate a 
characteristic of the ancient world to retain as indi- 
visible wholes branches of art or science which thé 
separative spirit of modern thought has broken up 
into their elements. The intimate fusion of the 
three arts afterwards known as the ‘ musical’ arts 
—or rather, we should perhaps say, the alliance of 
music and dancing under the supremacy of poetry 
—was exhibited even in the person of the artist. 
The office of the poet as teacher of the chorus 
demanded a practical knowledge of all that passed 
under the term ‘dancing,’ including steps, gestures, 
attitudes, and the varied resources of rhythmical 
movement. Aeschylus, we are told,” ‘was the in- 
ventor of many orchestic attitudes,’ and it is added 
that the ancient poets were called orchestic, not 
only because they trained their choruses, but also 
because they taught choral dances outside the 

1 Poet. i, 2-5. On the unity of this group cf. Prickard, Artstotle 


on the Ast of Poetry (Macmillan 1891), pp. 19-21. 
2 Athenaeus j. 40. 
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theatre to such as wished to learn them. ‘So 
wise and honourable a thing,’ says Athenaeus,' 
‘was dancing that Pindar calls Apollo the dancer,’ 
and he quotes the words : ’Opyjor’, dyralas dvdoour, 
evpuddperp “ArroAdop. 

Improvements in the technique of music or in 
the construction of instruments are associated with 
many names well known in the history of poetry. 
The poet, lyric or dramatic, composed the accom- 
paniment as well as wrote the verses; and it was 
made a reproach against Euripides, who was the 
first to deviate from the established usage, that he 
sought the aid of Iophon, son of Sophocles, in the 
musical setting of his dramas. The very word 
mowmtys ‘poet’ in classical times often implies the 
twofold character of poet and musician, and in later 
writers is sometimes used, like our ‘composer,’ in 
a strictly limited reference to music. 

Aristotle does full justice to the force of rhythmic 
form and movement in the arts of music and dancing. 
The instinctive love of melody and rhythm is, again, 
one of the two causes to which he traces the origin 
of poetry,” but he lays little stress on this element 


1 xiv. 26. 

2 J take the two airiar huoexai (Port. iv. 1) of poetry to be (1) 
the instinct of zdunocs, regarded as a primitive mode of learning 
(iv. 2-5), and (2) the instinct for ipyovia and pvOpds (iv. 6). 
The whole passage gains much by this interpretation, The 
objection to it is the abruptness with which the inbktinct for 
harmony and rhythm is introduced in § 6, so as to suggest a 
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in estimating the finished products of the poetic 
art. In the Rhetoric' he observes that if a sentence 
has metre it will be poetry; but this is said in 
a popular way. It was doubtless the received 
opinion,’ but it is one which he twice combats in 
the Poetics, insisting that it is not metrical form 
that makes a poem.* In one of these passages (ch. 


doubt whether there is not after § 5 a lacuna in the text, in 
which harmony and rhythm were mentioned as the second cause. 
Mr. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) would account for the 
abruptness of § 6 in another way: ‘I would suggest that the 
transition to the second airia is to be found in the preceding 
sentence, which is to the effect that when an object imitated has 
not been seen before, so that the pleasure of recognition cannot 
be present, there may still be pleasure, which “will be due, not to 
the imitation as such, but to the execution (drepyacia), the colour- 
ing (xpord), or some such cause.” Here plainly two kinds of 
pleasure which are necessarily independent are referred to, and 
there is no difficulty in supposing dzepyacta and ypoid to be 
intended by Aristotle to correspond roughly in ypagdcxy to dppovia 
and pvOuds in rosyrsKy.’ 

The ordinary interpretation makes the two airias to be the 
instinct of imitation, and the pleasure derived from imitation. 
This interpretation is open to the objection that it gives us not two 
independent airtac but twu tendencies, both of which are referred 
to the same airia,——namely, the natural love of knowledge. 

1 Rhet. iii, 8. 1408 b 30, &6 puOpov def Execy dv Adyov, perpov 
d€ 4° wroinpa yap érrat, 

2 Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 258 8, év pérpy cs rosnTHs, 3) dvev pérpov 
ws iSeorys: and Repub. x. 601 B on the «Anocs of melody and 
thythm : stripped of these adornments poetical compositions are 
like faces from which the bloom of youth is gone. org. 502 ¢, et 
Tis wepteAorTo Tis Tomjoews dons TO Te péAOS Kai Tov pvOpdv Kal 
7d perpov, GAAO rt} Adyor yiyvovra: rd Aeurdpevov ; 

8 Poste i. 6-9; ix, 2, cf. 9. See also the quotation from 
Aristotle preserved in Athenaeus xi, 112 (where, however, the 


vaoh 
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i. 7-9) he goes a step farther and presents what 
appears to have been at the time an original view. 
Poetry, he explains, is a form of artistic pipnecs, 
and its essence lies rather in the ‘imitation’ of the 
idea than in the mere versification. Within the 
field of literature he recalls actual examples of such 
artistic ‘imitation,’ even in prose writings, and 
notes the want of a common term which would 
embrace every imaginative delineation of life that 
employs language as its medium of expression. 
In illustration of his point he mentions different 
kinds of literary composition, which have not 
hitherto been brought under a single distinctive 
designation,—(1) the mimes of Sophron and 
Xenarchus and the dialogues of Plato, all of them 
prose compositions of a dramatic or semi-dramatic 
character: (2) verse composition, whether written 
in a single metre or in heterogeneous metres. 
The obvious suggestion of the passage is that the 


text as it stands is hardly sound), ’ApurtoréAns 8€ év rp rept 
ToinTaY ovTus ypadet “ olKoby ove éupetpors (2) Tots Kadovpevors 
Sddpovos pivous pi popev eivae Adyovs Kal pipryres 4 Tors 
*AAe~apévou tov Tyiov rovs mpwrous (} rporepov) ypad-vras TOY 
Swxparicay Saddywv;” ‘Are we therefore to deny that the minies 
of Sophron’ (whose very name shows that they are imitative or 
mimetic), ‘though in nv way metrical,—or again the dialogues of 
Alexamenus of Teos, the first (?) Socratic dialogues that were 
written,—are prose and at the same time imitations ‘und hence, 
poetic compositions)?’ On this passage see Bernays, Zwei Abhand- 
lungen «ber die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama, p, 83. Cf. Diog. 
Laert. iii, 37, dnot & "ApuwrroréAns tiv trav Adywv idfav adrov 
(TlAdrwvos) perafd roujparos elvar nat wre{od Adyov. 
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meaning of the word ‘poet’ should be widened so 


as to include any writer, either in prose or verse, 
whose work is an ‘imitation’ within the aesthetic 
meaning of the term.’ 


1 The general sense of the passaye (Poet. i. 6~9) is clear, though 
the text offers difficulties in detail, In § 6 Ueberweg’s deletion 
of érorodia and Bernays’ admirable conjecture avwvypos are both 
confirmed by the Arabic version and may be accepted without 
hesitation, Again in § 6 pdvov rors Adyors I understand to mean 
‘by language alone’ (i.e. without music), yrAoits ‘without metre’ 
(as e.g. Rhet, iii. 2.1404 b 14 where év Se rots yrrols Adyors is 
opposed to éri Trav pérpwv), YrAds as usual implying the absence 
of some accompaniment or adjunct which is suggested by the 
context. The order of words trois Adyots ytAois instead of rots 
yrArots Adyors is due to the pause in the sense at povoy toils 
Aoyats, at which point YrAois comes in with a predicative force as 
if the whole phrase were to be YrAois 7 euperpois: rots péerpors, 
however, being substituted for éupérpocs. 

In § 9 dpoiws 5€ kdve ¢ Tes xTA. I accept the reading of the 
apographa kat rovrov (kat A°) zrowrijv tpocayopevtéov : Sand the 
same principle will apply even if a person mixed all his metres 
(and could not, therefore, be called a—zrotds of @ certain metre); we 
must bring him too under our general term poet;’ i.e. by shifting 
the point of view, and fixing our mind on the péuyots not on the 
metrical form, we bring in another writer whom strictly we should 
exclude, if we made the title to the name votyr}s to be the 
construction of a certain sort of metre. 

As I read the whole passage there is a transition from the 
negative to the positive form of expression. In §§ 6 and 7 the 
form is negative, ‘The art... is at present without a name. 
There is no common term we can apply to artistic “ imitation ” 
in prose, in metre of a single kind—’ the proper continuation of 
which would have been, ‘and in mixed metres.’ But in the course 
of §§ 7-8 the positive idea has now emerged that it is piers not 
verse-writing which makes the wouyrys and accordingly § 9 is cast 
in a new Mould, as if the whole had run thuz, ‘we ought to give 
the comprehensive name of zovnr7s to artistic imitators whether in 
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The general question whether metre is necessary 
for poetical expression has been raised by many 
modern critics and poets, and has sometimes been 
answered in the negative, as by Sidney, Shelley, 
Wordsworth.’ It is, however, worth observing 


prose, or metre of a single kind, or mixed metres,’ The puarenthetic 
remark of § 8 did rdv pev rounriy Sikacov Karey xrd. may 
through its positive form have had some influence in determining 
the form of Gnotws dé... mpuoayopevréor. 

If, on the other hand, we supply with Vahlen the words ovder 
dv éxoupev dvopdorat xowvdy as the anodosis to dots 5 kay et Tis—- 
trototro, the following clause, -—Kui roinriy rpooayopevteoy ‘and we 
must style him pvet,’—tacked on to the . uppressed apodosis is in- 
tolerably harsh. The correction kairo: nowryy tpoorwyopevréoy 
(Rassow, Zeller) obviates this objection and may be the true 
reading. Lut whether we read «ai rovrov or kairo. we are 
relieved from the necessity of asyuming, with Susemih|, a dislocation 
in the general order of the clauses (see Crit. Notes) and of bracketing 
certain phrases, 

1 Cf. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The greatest 
part of the poets have appurelled their pvetical inventions in that 
numberous kind of writing which ia called verse. Indeed but 
upparelled, verse being but an urnament and no cause to poetry, 
since there have Leen many most excellent poets that never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer to the name 
of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate so excellently us to give 
us effigienr tuatt imperti—the portraiture of a just empirc under the 
name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of him)— made therein an absolute 
heroical poem.’ : 

And again: ‘One inay be a poet without versing, and a versifier 
without poetry.’ 

Cervantes, Don Quixote: ‘An epic may aleo be as well written 
in prose as in verse.’ 

Shelley, A Defence of Poetry: ‘Yet it is by no means essential 
that a poet should accommodate his language to this traditional form, 
so that the harmony, which is its spirit, be observed. Ths practice 
ie indeed convenient and popular, and to be preferred, especially in 
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that from Aristotle’s point of view, which was 
mainly one of observation, the question to be 
determined was rather as to the vehicle or medium 
of literary pipnow; and so far as the piynors 
doctrine is concerned, it is undeniable that some 
kinds of imaginative subject matter are better 
expressed in prose, some in verse, and that Aristotle, 
who had before him experimental examples of 
writings poetic in spirit, but not metrical in form, 
had sufficient grounds for advocating an extension 
of meaning for the term vomryjs. But as regards 
the Art of Poetry, his reasoning does not lead us 
to conclude that he would have reckoned the 
authors of prose dialogues or romances among poets 
strictly so called. As Mr. Courthope truly says,’ 


such composition as includes much action: but every great poet 
must inevitably innovate upon the example of his predecessors in 
the exact structure of his peculiar versification. The distinction 
between poets and prose-writers is a vulgar error, . . . Plato was 
essentially a poet—-the truth and splendour of his imagery, and 
the melody of his language are the most intense that it is possible 
to conceive. . .. Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has a sweet 
and majestic rhythm, which satisfies the sense, no less than the 
almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satistics the intellect.’ 

Wordsworth in his Preface also enforces the doctrine that metre 
is not essential to poetry. 

On the discussion in the Renaissance as tu whether poetry could 
be written in prose see Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renais- 
sance (New York 1899), pp. 35 ff. The expression ‘ poctic prose’ 
appears, he observes, perhaps for the first time in Minturno L’ Arte 
Poetic (1564). 

! Life jn Poetry: Law in Taste (Macmillan 1901), p. 70. The 
whole lecture (on Poetical Expression) well deserves reading. 

L ° 
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‘he does not attempt to prove that metre is 
not a necessary accompaniment of the higher 
conceptions of poetry,’ and he, ‘therefore, cannot 
be ranged with those who support that extreme 
opinion.’ 

Still there would appear to be some want of 
firmness in the position he takes up as to the place 
and importance of metre. In his definition of 
tragedy (ch. vi. 2) ‘ embellished language’ (j5vepévos 
AGyos) is Included among the constituent elements 
of tragedy; and the phrase is then explained to 
mean language that has the twofold charm of 
metre (which is a branch of rhythm) and of 
melody. But these elements are placed in a sub- 
ordinate rank and are hardly treated as essentials. 
They are in this respect not unlike scenery or 
spectacular effect (dys), which, though deduced 
by Aristotle from the definition, is not explicitly 
mentioned in it. The essence of the poetry is the 
‘imitation’; the melody and the verse are the 
‘seasoning’ of the language. They hold a place, 
as Teichmiiller observes,? similar to that which 


1 They are ydviopura: Poet. Vi. 19, 7) peAotoula peywrrov Tov 
ysvoparwv. Cf. Rhet, iii, 3. 1406 a 18 (of Alcidamas’ use of 
epitheta), ov yap 7S’opar: xpyras GAN ws eeopare tovs erGerois, 
—they are not the sauce but the dish itself. Pol. v. (viii,) 5. 1340 
b 16, 9 8& povowy pice trav ybuvrpévov éeoriv, opposed to avi7- 
Suvrov. Plato, Rep. x. 607 a, ef 8& rHv ySvoepévny Modcav tapa- 
defer ev péAcory 7 Ererwv. . . . Plut. Symp. Qu. vii. 8. 4, 1d péAgs | 
kat 6 puOuos dorep Sov ext to Adyy. ‘ 

2 Aristotelische Forschungen, ii. 364. 
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‘external goods’ occupy in the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of happiness. Without them a tragedy may 
fulfil its function, but would lack its perfect charm 
and fail in producing its full effect. of pleasurable 
emotion. 

Aristotle, highly as he rates the aesthetic 
capacity of the sense of hearing in his treatment 
of music, says nothing to show that he values at 
its proper worth the power of rhythmical sound as 
a factor in poetry ; and this is the more striking in 
a Greek, whose enjoyment of poetry came through 
the ear rather than the eye, and for whom poetry 
was so largely associated with music. After all, 
there can hardly be a greater difference between 
two ways of saying the same thing than that one 
is said in verse, the other in prose. There are some 
lyrics which have lived and will always live by 
their musical charm, and by a strange magic that 
lies in the setting of the words. We need not 
agree with a certain modern school who would 
empty all poetry of poetical thought and etherealise 
it till it melts into a sttain of music; who sing to 
us we hardly know of what, but in such a way 
that the echoes of the real world, its men and 
women, its actual stir and conflict, are faint and 
hardly to be discerned. The poetry, we are told, 
resides not in the ideas conveyed, not in the 
blending of soul and sense, but in the sound itself, 
in the cadence of the verse. 
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Yet, false as this view may be, it is not perhaps 
more false than that other which wholly ignores 
the effect of musical sound and looks only to the 
thought that is conveyed. Aristotle comes peril- 
ously near this doctrine, and was saved from it, 
we may conjecture—if indeed he was saved—only 
by an instinctive reluctance to set at naught the 
traditional sentiment of Greece. 

His omission of architecture from the list of 
the fine arts may also cause surprise to modern 
readers; for here, as in sculpture, the artistic 
greatness of Greece stands undisputed. In this, 
however, he is merely following the usage of his 
countrymen who reckoned architecture among the 
useful arts. It was linked to the practical world. 
It sprang out of the needs of civic and religious 
life, and the greatest triumphs of the art were 
connected with public faith and worship. To a 
Greek the temple, which was the culmination of 
architectural skill, was the house of the god, the 
abode of his image, a visible pledge of his pro- 
tecting presence. At the same time,—and this 
was the decisive point—architecture had not the 
‘imitative’ quality which was regarded as essential 
to fine art. Modern writers may tell us that its 
forms owe their origin to the direct suggestions 
of the physical world —of natural caverns or forest 
arches—and in the groined roof they may trace a 
marked resemblance to arn avenue of interlacing 
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trees. Such resemblances, however, are much 
fainter in Greek than in Gothic architecture ; apart 
from which the argument from origin would here 
be as much out of place, as it would be to main- 
tain, in relation to music, that the reason why 
people now enjoy Beethoven is, that their earliest 
ancestors of arboreal habits found musical notes to 
be a telling adjunct to love-making. 

Be the origin of architecture what it may, it is 
certain that the Greeks did not find its primitive 
type and model in the outward universe. “A 
building as an organic whole did not call up any 
image of a world outside itself, though the method 
of architecture does remind Aristotle of the 
structural method of nature. Even if architecture 
had seemed to him to reproduce the appearances 
of the physical universe, it would not have satisfied 
his idea of artistic imitation ; for all the arts imitate 
human life in some of its manifestations, and 
imitate material objects only so far as these serve 
to interpret spiritual and mental processes. The 
decorative element in Greek architecture is alone 
‘imitative’ in the Aristotelian sense, being indeed 
but a form of sculpture; but sculpture does not 
constitute the building, nor is it, as in Gothic 
architecture, an organic part of the whole. The 
metopes in a Greek temple are, as it were, a setting 
for a picture, a frame into which sculptural repre- 
sentations may be fitted, but the frame is not 
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always filled in. The temple itself, though con- 
structed according to the laws of the beautiful, 
though realising, as we might say, the idea of 
the beautiful, yet is not ‘imitative’; it does 
not, according to Greek notions, rank as fine 
art. 

From the course of the foregoing argument we 
gather that a work of art is an image of the 
impressions or ‘phantasy pictures’ made by an 
independent reality upou the mind of the artist, 
the reality thus reflected being the facts of human 
life and human nature. To this we must make 
one addition, which contains the central thought of 
Aristotle’s doctrine. IJmitative art in its highest 
form, namely poetry, 1s an expression of the 
universal element in human life.' If we may 
expand Aristotle's idea in the light of his own 
system,—fine art eliminates what is transient and 
particular and reveals the permanent and essential 
features of the original. It discovers the ‘form’ 
(el60s) towards which an object tends, the result 
which nature strives to attain, but rarely or never 
can attain. Beneath the individual it finds the 
universal. It passes beyond the bare reality given 
by nature, and expresses a purified form of reality 
disengaged from accident, and freed from vonditions 
which thwart its development. The real and the 
ideal from this point of view are not oppasites, as 

1 Poet, ix. 3. 
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they are sometimes conceived to be. The ideal is 
the real, but rid of contradictions, unfolding itself 
according to the laws of its own being, apart from 
alien influences and the disturbances of chance. 

We can now see the force of the phrase ro 
Bértov, a8 applied in the Poetics’ to the creations 
of poetry and art. It is identical in meaning 
with the ola elva: Sei of ch. xxv. § 1, and the 
atous Sei (? etvar)* of § 6. The ‘better’ and the 
‘ought to be’ are not to be taken in the moral, but 
in the aesthetic sense. The expression ‘the better’ 
is, indeed, almost a technical one in Aristotle’s 
general philosophy of nature, and its meaning and 
associations in that connexion throw light on the 
sense it bears when transferred to the sphere of Art. 
Aristotle distinguishes the workings of inorganic 
and organic nature. [n the former case, the 
governing law is the law of necessity: in the 
latter, it is purpose or design; which purpose, 
again, is identified with ‘the better’® or ‘the 


1 xxv. 17, ef. 7. x 2 See p. 369. 

3 De Gen. Anim. i. 4,717 a 15, wav 4 piots 7} Sta To avayKaiov 
mot 4 Sia 7d BEéAriov, the distinction being that between guces 
é& dvdéyxys rovovra, the inorganic processes of nature, and ueis 
évexd Tov ovovca, organic procceses. So é£ avdyxys is opposed in 
de Gen, Anim, iii. 1. 731 b 21 to da 7d BéAriov Kal ryv atriav 
TH évexd, twos: de Gen. Anim. iii 4. 755 a 22, to Xap rou 
Bedriovos: in de Part, Anim. iv, 11. 692 a 3, to tov BeAriovos 
évexa. For 7d BéArcov as the aim of Nature when working 
organically cf. de Gen. et Corr. ii. 10. 336 b 27, é dwacw det rob 
BeArlovos dpiyerOai papev rv piow. Phys. viii. 7. 260 b 22, 
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best.’! Nature, often bafiied in her intentions,’ 
thwarted by unfavourable matter or by human 
agency, yet tends towards the desirable end. She 
can often enlist even the blind force of necessity 
as her ally, giving a new direction to its results.’ 
Wherever organic processes are in operation, order 
and proportion are in varying degrees apparent. 
The general movement of organic life is part of a 
progress to the ‘better,’ the several parts working 
together for the good of the whole. The artist in 
his mimic world carries forward this movement to a 
more perfect completion. The creations of his art are 
framed on those ideal lines that nature has drawn : 
her intimations, her guidance are what he follows. 
He too aims at something better than the actual. 
He produces a new thing, not the actual thing of 
experience, not a copy of reality, but a SéAriov, or 
higher reality—‘ for the ideal type must surpass 
the actual’ ;‘ the ideal is ‘ better’ than the real. 

v6 d€ BéAriov det troAapPBdvopev ev Ty pice: tadpxev, av ZF 
Suvarév: viii. 6. 259 a 10, év yap rots ibiaes Set 7d wemepacrpevov 
kai 70 BéXrov, dv évdéxytas, trdpyev padrov. 

1 De Ingr. Anim. 8.708 a 9, THY dio py Bev tociv péryy, 
dAha wdvta mpds TO dpurtov droBAérovcay ExdoTy Tov évde- 
Xopéveov: 11, 4 dvors otdey Sypuovpyet pdiryv: . . dAAG mdvra 
mpos To BéATirtov éx Tay évdexopévwv. So passim. 

2 Pol. i, 6. 1255 b 2,4 5é pious BovrcTas pév rovro roxeiv, 
toAAdkis péevror ov Sivarat 

8 Cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 6. 744 b 16, dowep yap oixovdpos 
dyadds, cai} dios obfev drofdddcw ciwOer c& dv errs rovjoal 
Tt Xpnorov. t 

4 Poet. xxv. 17, dAAd BéAriov® rd yap wapdberypa Sei trep- 


w 
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Art, therefore, in imitating the universal imitates 
the ideal; and we can now describe a work of art 
as an idealised representation of human life—of 
character, emotion, action—under forms manifest 
to sense. 

‘Imitation, in the sense in which Aristotle. 
applies the word to poetry, is thus seen to be 
equivalent to ‘producing’ or ‘creating according 
to a true idea,’ which forms part of the definition 
of art in general.’ The ‘true idea’ for fine art 
is derived from the eos, the general conceyt 
which the intellect spontaneously abstracts from 
the details of sense. There is an ideal form which 
is present in each individual phenomenon but im- 
perfectly manifested. ‘This form impresses -itself 
as a sensuous appearance on the mind of the 
artist ; he seeks to give it a more complete ex- 
pression, to bring to light the ideal which is 
only half revealed in the world of reality. His 
distinctive work as an artist consists in stamping 
the given material with the impress of the form 
which is universal. THe process is not simply that 
which is described by Socrates in the conversa- 
tion he is reported to have held in the studio 
exer, Cf. Plat. Rep. v. 472d, oies dy oy Wrrdév te dyabov 
(wypddov elvar, Os dv ypdias wapddevypa, ofov dv ein 6 KdAAW TOS 
dvOpwros, . . . py exp drodei£a, ws kai Suvardv yevéo Oar 
towprov dvépa; See also p, 168. 


1 Kthe Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 10, efits peta Adyou aAnOovs 
TOUNTLKY. 
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of Parrhasius, by which the artist, who is no 
servile copyist, brings together many elements 
of beauty which are dispersed in nature.’ It 
is not enough to select, combine, embellish,—to 
add here and to retrench there. The elements: 
must be harmonised into an ideal unity of 
type. 

‘Imitation, so understood, is a creative act. 
It is the expression of the concrete thing under 
an image which answers to its true idea. To 
seize the universal, and to reproduce it in 
simple and sensuous form 1s ‘not to reflect a 
reality already familiar through sense perceptions ; 
rather it is a rivalry of nature, a completion 
of her unfulfilled purposes, a correction of her 
failures, 

If, however, the ‘imitation’ which is the prin- 
ciple of fine art ultimately resolves itself into an 
effort to complete in some sense the work of 
nature, how, then, it may be asked, does fine art, 
after all, differ from useful art? We have seen 
that the character of the useful arts is to co- 
operate with nature, to complete the designs 
which she has been unable to carry out. Does 

1 Xen. Mem, iii. 10. Cf. Arist. Pol. iii. 11. 1281 b 10, rovrp 
Stahépoveww of wroviator tay dvipav éxdarouv Tuv roAAwr, dorep 
Kat Twv pay Kady robs Kadovs dace Kai Ta yeypappeva Sea 
réxvys Tov ddAnOivav, Te Tv, Gat Ta Sterwappéva yupis eis ey, 
érel Kexupurpevoy ye kédAvov éxew rot yeypaypévor rovdl prev 
tov obbaApov érépou O€ Twos érepov pdptov. 
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not Aristotle’s distinction, then, between the two 
forms of art disappear? To the question thus 
raised Aristotle offers no direct answer; nor per- 
haps did he put it to himself in this form. But if 
we follow out his thought, his reply would appear 
to be something of this kind. Nature is a living 
and creative energy, which by a sort of instinctive 
reason works in every individual object towards a 
specific end. In some domains the end is more 
clearly visible than in others; the higher we carry 
our observation in the scale of existence the more 
certainly can thé end be discerned. Everywhere, 
however, there is a ceascless and upward progress, 
an unfolding of new life in inexhaustible variety. 
Each individual thing has an ideal form towards 
which it tends, and in the realisation of this form, 
which is one with the essence (odcia) of the 
object, its end is attained.’ Nature is an artist 
who is capable indeed of mistakes, but by slow 


1 The réAos of an object is tb téeAOs THs yeverews OF KLVPTEWS, 
the term of the process of the movement. The true oveiu or picts 
of a thing is found in the attainment of its réAos,—that which the 
thing has become when the process of development is cumpleted 
from the matter (#A7) or mere potential existence (Sivapis) to form 
(e8os) or actuality (€vreAéyera). Phys. ii. 2. 194 a 28, 7) 8t pious 
TéAdos Kat od Evexa’ dv yap ovvexods THs KiI}oEws ObTNS ETL TE 
TAOS THs Kuvjrews, TOUTO érxatoy Kat of évexa. Of Pol. i. 2. 
1252 b 32. Metaph. iv. 4. 1015 a 10, (pions) . . . Kai 7d efdos 
kui 4 otcia’ tobro 8 éuti rd téAos Tis yevérews. Hence 
(of the development of tragedy) Poet. iv. 12, woAAas jera- 
Bodrds ptraBadrotoa 4 rpayydia eravearo, erei Exe THY aris 
gto. 
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advances and through many failures realises her 
own idea.’ Her organising and plastic power dis- 
plays itself in the manifest purpose which governs 
her movements. Some of the humbler members of 
her kingdom may appear mean if taken singly 
and judged by the impression they make upon 
the senses. Their true beauty and significance 
are visible to the eye of reason, which looks not 
to the material elements or to the isolated parts 
but to the structure of th: whole? In her structural 


1 Phys, ii, 8.199 a 17 sqq. 

“ Cf de Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 4 syq., ‘Having already treated 
of the celestial world, us far as our conjectures could reach, we 
proceed to treat of animals, without omitting, to the best of our 
ability, any member of the kingdom, however ignuble. For if 
some have no graces to charm the sense (mpds Tiv aioOyorv), 
yet even these, by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic 
spirit that designed them, give immense pleasure to all who can 
trace links of causation and are inclined to philosophy («kara tiv 
Pewpiay pws 7 Syprovpyjoara pio dunxdvovs yovas mapéxer 
tois Suvapévors tas airias yvwpifey Kat driver dtAocddors). 
Indeed it would be strange if mimic representations of them were 
attractive because they disclose the constructive skill of the painter 
or sculptor, and the original realities themselves were not more 
interesting, to all at any rate that have eyes to discern the reason. 
that presided over their formation’ (Ogle’s Trans). 

The thought of the shaping and plastic power of nature is in 
one form or another a persistent one im Greek philosophy and 
literature. In Plato (Soph. 265 B sqq.) God is the divine artist ; in 
the Stoics nature, ‘artifex,’ ‘artifiviosa,’ fashions by instinct works 
which human skill cannot equal (Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 22); with them 
the universe is the divine poem. In Plotinus God is artist and 
poet. In Dion Chrysostom ('OArpz. Or. xii. 416 R) Zeds is 
apatos kat teAcotatos Syptovpyds: in Philostratus “(wypddos 
G Geos. 
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faculty lies nature's perfection. With her the 
attainment of the end ‘holds the place of the 
beautiful’? 

Now, art in its widest sense starts from a 
mental conception of the ideal as thus determined.’ 
Useful art, employing nature’s own machinery, 
aids her in her effort to realise the ideal in the 
world around us, so far as man’s practical needs 
are served by furthering this purpose. Fine art 
sets practical necds aside; it does not seek to 
affect the real world, to modify the actual. By 
mere imagery it-reveals the ideal form at which 
nature aims in the highest sphere of organic exis- 
tence,—in the region, namely, of human life, where 
her intention is most manifest, though her failures 
too are most numerous. Resembling nature in a 
certuin instinctive yet rational faculty, it does not 
follow the halting course of nature’s progress. The 
artist ignores the intervening steps, the slow pro- 
cesses, by which nature attempts to bridge the 
space between the potential and the actual. The 
form which nature has’ been striving, and perhaps 


1 De Part. Anim. i. 6. 645 a 25, ob 9 vexa ovverryKer 7) 
yéyove TéAOUS THY TOD KaAov Xwpayv EiAyge. 

2 Met. vi. 7. 1032 a 32, dd réxvys Se yiyverae drwy ri eidos 
ev ty yuxyg. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 a 31, oj 58 réxvn Adyos tov 
épyou 6 dvev tijs vAys. The mental conception of the etdos in a 
concrete form is called véyous, the impressing of this conception on 
the matter is called rofyots, Me. vi. 7. 1032 b15. This whole 
theory of,art is summed up in the words ») yap réxvy 7d efdos 
(Met, vi. 9. 1034 a 24). 
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vainly striving, to attain stands forth embodied 
in a creation of the mind. The ideal has taken 
concrete shape, the finished product stands before 
us, nor do we ask how it has come to be what it 
is. The flaws and failures incident to the natural 
process are removed, and in a glorified appearance 
we discern nature's ideal intention. Fine art, 
then, is a completion of nature in a sense not 
applicable to useful art; it presents to us only an 
image, but a purified imave of nature’s original.' 

Such would appear to be Aristotle’s position. 
We may here note the difference between this 
view and the attitude adopted by Plato towards 
fine art, especially in the Republic; remembering, 
however, that Plato was capable of writing also in 
another strain and in a different mood.’ Start- 

1 In some domains nature carries out her artistic intentions 
in a manner that surpasses all the efforts of art; and in one 
place Aristotle actually says paddov & eoti rd od Evexa Kai 7d 
kadov év toils THs picvews Epyous 7 év Tois THS TéExvyS (de Part. 
Anim. i, 1. 639 b 19). This, however, requires to be taken with 
proper qualification. Similarly the continuity of nature is con- 
trasted with the want of continuity in a bad tragedy: Met. xiii, 2. 
1090 b 19, ovK« €orxe 5€ 4 plots erenrodusdys otou Ex Tay 
patvopévov Gorep poxOypa tpayydia. The general position 
taken up by Aristotle is not materially different from that of 
Goethe when he says: ‘Nature in many of her works reveals a 
charm of beauty which no human art can hope to reach ; but I am 
by no neans of opinion that she is beautiful in all ber aspecta. 
Her intentions are indeed always good, but not so the conditions 
which are required to make her manifest herself completely.’ 


2 See especially the Phaedrus and the Symposium and observe 
the concessions made in the Laws Bcok ii. and Book vii. Finsler, 
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ing from the notion of pure Being he found 
reality only in the world of ideas, sensible pheno- 
mena being but so many images which at best 
remind us of the celestial archetype. To him 
Becoming was the simple antithesis of Being ; it 
meant the world of change, the sphere of pheno- 
mena, the region in which the individual life 
appears for a moment and then vanishes away. 
The poet or paintcr holds up a mirror to material 
objects—earth, plants, animals, mankind—and 
catches a reflexion of the world around him, which 
is itself only the reflexion of the ideal.’ The 
actual world therefore stands nearer to the idea 
than the artistic imitation, and fine art is a copy 
of a copy, twice removed from truth.? It is con- 
versant with the outward shows and semblances 
of things, and produces its effects by illusions 
of form and colour, which dupe the senses. The 
imitative artist does not need more than a surface 
acquaintance with the thing he represents. He is 
on a lIcvel below the skilled craftsman whose art 
18 intelligent and based on rational principles, and 
who alone has a title to be called a ‘maker’ or 
ereator. A painter may paint a table very admir- 
ably without knowing anything of the inner 
construction of a table, a knowledge which the 


Platon und die Aristotelische Poettk (Leipzig 1900), ch. vii is worth 
reading in,this connexion. 
1 Rep. x. 696 B 2 Rep, x. 597 &. 
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carpenter, who would fashion it for its proper end, 
must possess. And poets, too, whose ideas of men 
are formed on a limited experience,’ cannot pass 
beyond the range of that experience, they have no 
insight into the nature of man, into the human 
soul as it is in itself; this can be attained only by 
philosophic study. 

The fundamental thought of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, is Becoming not Being ; 
and Becoming to him meant not an appearing 
and a vanishing away, but a process of develup- 
ment, an unfolding of what is ulready in the germ, 
an upward ascent ending in Being which is the 
highest object of knowledge. The concrete indi- 
vidual thing is not a shadowy appearance but the 
primary reality. The outward and material world, 
the diverse manifestations of nature's life, organic 
and inorganic, the processes of birth and decay, 
the manifold forms of sensuous beauty, all gained 
a new importance for his philosophy. Physical 
science, slighted by Plato, waa passionately studied 
by Aristotle. Fine art was no longer twice 
removed from the trutlr of things; it was the 
manifestation of a higher truth, the expression of 
the universal which is not outside of and apart from 
the particular, but presupposed in each particular. 
The work of art was not a semblance opposed to 
reality, but the image of a reality which is pene- 


l Vtmnaeus 19 dD. 
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trated by the idea, and through which the idea 
shows more apparent than in the actual world. 
Whereas Plato had laid it down that ‘the greatest 
and fairest things are done by nature, and the 
lesser by art, which receives from nature all the 
greater and primeval creations and fashions them 
in detail,’’ Aristotle saw in fine art a rational 
faculty which divines nature’s unfulfilled inten- 
tions, and reveals her ideal to sense. The illusions 
which fine art employs do not cheat the mind ; 
they image forth the immanent idea which cait- 
not find adequate expression under the forms of 
-material existence. 

Some critics, it may be observed, have attempted 
to show that the fundamental principles of fine 
art are deduced by Aristotle from the idea of the 
beautiful. But this is to antedate the theory of 
modern aesthetics, and to read into Aristotle more 
than any impartial interpretation can find in him. 
The view cannot be supported except by forced 
inferences, in which many links of the argument 
have to be supplied, and by extracting philo- 
sophical meanings of far-reaching import out of 
chance expressions. Aristotle’s conception of fine 
art, so far as it is developed, is entirely detached 
from any theory of the beautiful—a separation 
which is characteristic of all ancient aesthetic 
criticiss down to a late period. Plvtinus, working 


1 Laws x. 889 a (Jowett’s Trans.). 
M 
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out Plato's ideas with the modifications required 
by his own mysticism, attempted to determine the 
idea of the beautiful as a fundamental problem of 
art, and with it to solve the difficult and hitherto 
neglected problem as to the meaning of the ugly. 
He based his theory of fine art on a particular 
conception of the beautiful; but Aristotle is still 
far removed frcm this point of view. While he 
assumes almost as an obvious truth that beauty is 
indispensable in a work uf art, and essential to the 
attainment of its end, and while he throws out 
hints as to the component elements of the beauti- 
ful,’ he has nowhere analysed that idea, nor did he 
perhaps regard the beautiful, in its purely aesthetic 
sense, as forming a separate domain of philosophic 
inquiry. It is useless, out of the fragmentary 
observations Aristotle has left us, to seek to con- 
struct a theory of the beautiful. He makes beauty 
a regulative principle of art, but he never says or 
implies that the manifestation of the beautiful is 
the end of art. The objective laws of art are 
deduced not from an inquiry into the beautiful, 
but from an observation of art as it is and of the 
effects which it produces. 


1 Poet. vii. 4; Met. xii. 3. 1078 a 36; cf. Probl, xvii. 1. 915 b 
36 ; Plato, Phsled. 64 5. 


CHAPTER III 
POETIC TRUTH 


Wuart is true of fine art in general is explicitly 
asserted by Aristotle of poetry alone, to which in a 
unique manner it applies. Poetry expresses most 
adequately the universal element in human nature 
and in life. As a revelation of the universal it 
abstracts from human life much that is accidental. 
It liberates us from the tyranny of physical sur- 
roundings. It can disregard material needs and 
animal longings. Thought disengages itself from 
sense and makes itself supreme over things outward. 
‘It is not the function of the poet,’ says Aris- 
totle, ‘to relate what Has happened, but what may 
happen,—what is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity. The poet and the historian 
differ not by writing in verse or in prose. The 
work of Herodotus might be put into verse, and 
it would still be a species of history, with metre 
no less, than without it. The truc difference is 


that one relates what has happened, the other 
163 
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what may happen.’ The first distinguishing mark, 
then, of poetry is that it has a higher subject 
matter than history; it expresses the universal 
(ra xaOodrov) not the particular (Ta «a gxacrov), 
the permanent possibilities of human nature 
(ola dy yévorro); it does not merely tell the story 
of the individual life, ‘what Alcibiades did or 
suffered.’ * 

Though we may be inclined to take exception 
to the criticism which appcars to limit history to 
dry chronicles, and to overlook "he existence of a 
history such as that of Thucydides,’ yet the main 
thought here cannot be disputed. History is based 
upon facts, and with these it is primarily con- 
cerned; poetry transforms its facts into truths. 
The history of Herodotus, in spite of the epic 
grandeur of the theme and a unity of design, 
which though obscured is not effaced by the 
numerous digressions, would still, as Aristotle 
says, be history and not poetry even if it were 
put into verse. Next, poetry exhibits a more 
rigorous connexion of events; cause and event 
are linked together in ‘probable or necessary 
sequence’ (card Td eixds 4} To dvaryxatov). [Historical 

1 Poet. ix, 1-2. 

2 Poet. ix. 4. An interesting comment on this conception of 
poetry may be found in an article by Mr. Herbert Paul in The 
Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1902, on ‘ Art and Eccentricity.’ 


3 Unless, indeed, we retain the reading ovv#@eus in*Poet. xxiii, 
1 (see inf. p. 165), and find in it the necessary restriction. 
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compositions, as Aristotle observes in a later 
chapter, are a record of actual facts, of particular 
events, strung together in the order of time but 
without any clear causal connexion.’ Not only 
in the development of the plot? but also in the 
internal working of character,’ the drama observes 
a stricter and more logical order than that of 
actual experience. The rule of probability which 
Aristotle enjoins is not the narrow vraisemblance 
which it was understood to mean by many of the. 
older French critics, which would shut the poet 
out from the higher regions of the imagination 
and confine him to the trivial round of immediate 
reality. The incidents of every tragedy worthy of 


1 Poet. xxiii. 1-2, wat (de) ua) Gpotas toropiats tas ovvOéces 
(toropias tas wvvyPes cold.) efvar, éy ais dvayKn ofyt puas 
apatews moreirbar SyAwow dAX eds yxpovor, doa ev torr@ 
coveBn wept eva 1) Acious, Gy ExaoTov ws ETuxXev exer prs 
dAAnAa. The reading of the MSS. toropias tas cvv7j Gers makes 
an intolerably harsh form of inverted vomparisun, and Dacier’s 
conjecture above given is possibly right: ‘the structure (of the 
epic) should not resemble the histories. ...’ But I strongly 
incline to M‘Vey’s correction (mentioned in Preface, p. xvii.) otas 
for dpoéas ; no further change is then needed. The Arabic version, 
as I learn from Trofessor Margoliouth, has no eyuivalent for 
auvyGecs and seems to point, but by no means certainly, to 
owes. 

2 Poet. ix. 1. 

3 Poet, xv. 6, xpy Se xa év rots HOecrw domwep Kai év Ty Trav 
apayparav cvordoe det Cyreiv i} Td dvayKaiov i) 7d efkds, doe 
Tov ToLovToy Ta ToLwdTu Aéye } Tparrev f(y Codd.) dvayKutoy 
i} eixds, Ral rovro pera totTo yiverOar y) (i) codd.) avayKaioy 7) 
eixds, 
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the name are improbable if measured by the likeli- 
hood of their everyday occurrence,—improbable 
in the same degree in which characters capable of 
great deeds and great passions are rare. The rule 
of ‘probability,’ as also that of ‘necessity,’ refers 
rather to the internal structure of a poem; it is 
the inner law which secures the cohesion of the 
parts. 

The ‘ probable’ is not determined by a numerical 
average of instances; it is not a condensed expres- 
sion for what meets us in the co:mon course of 
things. The eixos of daily life, the empirically 
usual, is derived from an observed sequence of 
facts, and denotes what is normal and regular in 
its occurrence, the rule, not the exception.’ But 
the rule of experience cannot be the law that 
governs art. The higher creations of poetry move 
in another plane. ‘The incidents of the drama 
and the epic are not those of ordinary life: the 
persons, who here play their parts, are not average 
men and women. The ‘probable’ law of their 
conduct cannot be deduced from commonplace 
experience, or brought under a statistical average. 
The thoughts and deeds, the will and the emotions 

1 Analyt, Prior, ii. 27.70 4 4,6 yap os éxi 7d rodn inacwy 
obtw yryvopevoy 4) py yeyvopevoy 7) Sv 7) py ov, TUT’ éoriv aids. 
As an instance of the ws éxi rd woAv (with which the eixds is here 
identified) we have in Analyt. /’ost. ii, 12. 96a 10 the growth of 


the beard on the chin : ov was dvOpwros cppny Td yeverov Tpixovrat, 
3 xe an N LA 
GAN’ ws ext rd ord, 
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of a Prometheus or a Clytemnestra, a Hamlet or 
an Othello, are not an epitomised rendering of the 
ways of meaner mortals. The common man can 
indeed enter into these characters with more or 
less intelligence, just because of their full humanity. 
His nature is for the moment enlarged by sympathy 
with theirs: it dilates in response to the call that 
is made on it. Such characters are in a sense better 
known to us—yvwpipstepo.—than our everyday 
acquaintances. But we do not think of measuring 
the intrinsic probability of what they say or do by 
the probability of meeting their counterpart in the 
actual world. 

Few writers have grasped more firmly than 
Aristotle the relation in which poetical truth 
stands to empirical fact. Ile devotes a great part 
of one chapter (ch. xxv.) to an inquiry into the 
alleged untruths and impossibilities of poetry. He 
points out the distinction between errors affecting 
the essence of the poetic art, and errors of fact 
relating to other arts."| We may here set aside the 
question of minor oversights, inconsistencies, or 
technical inaccuracies, holding with him that these 
are not in themselves a serious flaw, provided they 
leave the total impression unimpaired. But there 
is a more fundamental objection which he boldly 
meets and repels. The world of poetry, it is said, 
presents not facts but fiction: such things have 

1 Poet. xxv. 3-4. 
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never happened, such beings have never lived. 
‘Untrue’ (ov« ddn67), ‘impossible’ (ddvvara), said 
the detractors of poetry in Aristotle's day: ‘these 
creations are not real, not true to life.’ ‘Not 
real,’ replies Aristotle, ‘but a higher reality’ (4.x 
Béxriov), ‘what ought to be (as Sef), not what is.’* 
Poetry, he means to say, is not concerned with fact, 
but with what trauscends fact; it represents things 
which are not, and never can be in actual experience; 
it gives us the ‘ought to be ; the form that answers 
to the true idea? The characters of Sophocles,’ 
the ideal forms of Zeuxis,‘ are unreal only in the 
sense that they surpass reality. They are not 
untrue to the principles of nature or to her ideal 
tendencies. 

It would seem that in Aristotle’s day it was still 
generally held that ‘ real events '—under which were 
included the accepted legends of the people >—were 


\ Poet. xxv. 6 and 17. In § 17 a threefold division of rd ddv- 
varov is, as I take it, implicit, and a triple line of defence offered : 
(i) dvdyew apis Tiv motnoev, an appeal to the general principle of 
poetic imitation, or the réAos of the art, which prefers the wJavév 
even if it is ddvvarov: (ii) dvdyew pds 7d BéeAriov, an appeal to 
the principle of ideal truth or the higher reality ; (iii.) dvdyecv 
apos tiv Sdgav or mpds & haowy, an appeal to current tradition or 
belief, The ddvvara under (ii.) and (iii.) correspond to the ov« 
dA 09 of §§ 6-7, rd BéAtiov of § 17 being equivalent to the ws dei, 
ofous Se? (? efvuc) of § 6, and to the BéAruov of § 7, while rv Ségav 
of §17 answera to obrw. paciv of § 6 and dAX oty dacs of § 7. 
Vahlen and Susemih] take the passage otherwise. 

2 See pp. 151 ff. 3 Poet. xxv. 6. 4 Poet.*xxv. 17, 

> See p. 402. 
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alone the proper subjects for tragedy. Names and 
incidents were alike to be derived from this source. 
The traditional practice was critically defended by 
an argument of this kind :—‘what has happened 
is possible: what is possible alone is 7:@avév,—likely, 
that is, to gain credence.’’ In ch. ix. Aristotle 
pleads for an extension of the idea of the ‘ possible,’ 
from 7a yevoueva to ola av yévaro, from the duvara 
of history to those ‘universal’ Svvard where the 
law of causation appears with more unbroken efli- 
cacy and power. He would not restrict the poet's 
freedom of choice. At the same time he guards 
himself against being supposed utterly to condemn 
historical or real subjects. Indeed from many 
passages we may infer that he regarded the con- 
secrated legends of the past as the richest store- 
house of poetic material, though few only of the 
traditional myths satisfied, in his opinion, the full 
tragic requirements. The rule of ‘what may 
happen’ does not, he observes, exclude ‘ what has 
happened.’ Some real events have that internal 
probability or necessity which fits them for poetic 
treatment.’ It is interesting to notice how guarded 
is his language—‘ some real events,’ as if by a rare 

1 Poet, ix. 6. 

2 Poet. ix. 9, rav yap yevopevwy eva ovdev kwAvet Toate. eivas 
ofa dy eixis yevérOar xai Swvard yevérbar = tovaira ola dv xara 
7d eikds yévowro kat Suvara (€or) yevér Oar, This virtually resolves 


iteelf inté the formula of ix. 1, ofa dy yévorro xai ra Suvard xara 
7d eixds 9] Td dvayKaiov. 
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and happy chance.’ And, no doubt, in general the 
poet has to extract the ore from a rude mass of 
legendary or historical fact: to free it from the 
accidental, the trivial, the irrelevant : to purify it, 
in a word, from the dross which always mingles 
with empirical reality. Even those events which 
possess an inherent poetical quality, which are, in 
same sense, poetry ready made for the dramatist, 
are poetical only in certain detached parts and 
incidents, not penetrated with poetry throughout. 
They will need the idealisation of art before they 
can be combined into the unified structure of the: 
drama. The hints given in subsequent chapters 
for treating the traditional legends show how all- 
important in Aristotle's eyes is the shaping activity 
of the artist, even when he is dealing with the 
most favourable material. Greek tragedies, though 
‘founded on fact ’—as the phrase goes—transmute 
that fact into imaginative truth. 

The truth, then, of poetry is essentially different 
from the truth of fact. Things that are outside 
and beyond the range of our experience, thai never 
have happened and never will happen, may be 
more true, poetically speaking,—more profoundly 
true than those daily occurrences which we can 
with confidence predict. These so-called détvara 


1 Cf. the similar rule laid down in Plato for 7d weOavov in 
oratory: Phaedr. 2728, otde yap ad rd mpayOévra div eye 
éviore, dv pi) etxérus 7 Terpaypeva, 
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are the very duvard of art, the stuff and substance 
of which poetry is made. 


‘What has never anywhere come to pass, that alone never 
grows old,’! 


There is another class of ‘impossibilities’ in 
poetry, which Aristotle defends on a somewhat 
different ground. It is the privilege, nay, the 
duty, of the poct yeudh réyew ws Sez, ‘to tell lies 
skilfully’: he must learn the true art of fiction.* 
The fiction here intended is, as the context shows, 
not simply that fiction which is blended with 
fact in every poetic narrative of real events.* 
The reference here is rather to those tales of a 
strange and marvellous character,‘ which are 
admitted into epic more freely than into dramatic 


1 Alles wiederholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie ; 
Was sich nie und nirgends hat begebvn, 
Das allein veraltet nie-—ScHILLER. 

2 Poet, xxiv. 9. Homer, Hesiod, and the poets generally had 
been accused by Plato of ‘telling lies’ (YerSerGa:) and not even 
doing so ‘properly’: Rep. ii. 377, GAAws te Kat Cav Tis pry 
kadas petdnrar. And 7d péywrov Kal mes! Tov peyiotov 
Yeidos 6 elrdw ov kados ébedruro, Aristotle transfers the xaAws 
from the region of morality into that of art, and discovers a merit 
in the point of censure. Cf. Dion Chrys. Or. xi. 315 RB: dvdpedrares 
dvOparwv jv mpos 7d Pevdos “Opnpos kat obdev Hrrov eBdpper Kat 
érepvivero eri tp Pevder Ga 7) tw TAANOD A€yev. Homer was in 
fact ‘splendide mendax.’ 

8 Of. Hor. A. P. 151 (of Homer), 

atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiacet. 
4 See Twining ii. 346 sqq. 
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poetry. In this art of feigning, Homer, we are 
told, is the supreme master; and the secret of 
the art lies in a kind of wapadoyopds or fallacy. 
The explanation added, though given in a some- 
what bald and abstract manner, renders the nature 
of the fallacy perfectly plain.’ At the outset the 
poet must be allowed to make certain primary 
assumptions ana create his own environment. 
Starting from these poetic data—the pre-supposi- 
tions of the imagination—he may go whither he 
will, and carry us with him, so }:ng as he does not 
dash us against the prosaic ground of fact. He 


1 The fallacy, namely, of inferring that because a given thing 
is the necessary consequent of a given antecedent, the consequent 
necessarily implies the antecedent. Antecedent and consequent 
are wrongly assumed to be reciprocally convertible ; cf. de Soph. 
Elench. 167 b 1 sqq., an example being, ‘if it :ains, the ground is 
wet: the ground is wet: therefore it rains.’ Similarly in Rhetoric 
the skilled speaker adopts a certain appropriate {one and manner 
which leads the audience to infer that the facts he states are true: 
Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 a 20, reGavot bé 7d rpiypa Kal 4 otxeta Aéfus" 
mapadoyilerue yap y Wuy7 ws dAnOas A€yovros, Sre év Tois ToLov- 
Tots ovTWS ExovTLY, GOT OlovTaL, Ei Kal pi) OUTUS Exel, WSO A€ywr, 
Ta mpdypata ovrus éxev. Cf. Rhet. iii, 12.1414 a 1 syy, iii, 16, 
1416 a 36 sqq. Twining (ii. 350) compares the observation of 
Hobbes that ‘ probable fiction is similar to reasoning rightly from 
a false principle.’ 

The allusion to the Nérrpa in Poet. xxiv. 10 is, doubtless, as 
Vahlen (Beitr. p. 296) shows, to Odyssey xix. 164-260. The dis- 
guised Odysseus has told Penelope that he has entertained Odysseus 
in Crete. The detailed description he gives of the appearance, 
dress, ete., of the hero is recognised by Penelope to be true. She 
falsely infers that, as the host would have known the’ appearance 
of the guest, the stranger who knew it had actually been the host. 
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feigns certain imaginary persons, strange situations, 
incredible adventures. By vividness of narrative 
and minuteness of detail, and, above all, by the 
natural sequence of incident and motive, things 
are made to happen exactly as they would have 
happened had the fundamental fiction been fact. 
The effects are so plausible, so life-like, that we 
yield ourselves instinctively to the illusion, and infer 
the existence of the supposed cause. For the time 
being we do not pause to dispute the rparov yeddos or 
original falsehood on which the whole fabric is reared. 

Such is the essence of to waver, which in 
various forms runs through the teaching of the 
Poetics. By artistic treatment things incredible 
in real life wear an air of probability. The im- 
possible not only becomes possible, but natural and 
even inevitable. In the phraseology of the Poetzes, 
the doya, things impossible or improbable to the 
reason, are so disguised that they become evAoya : 
the ddvvara, things impossible in fact, become 
mOava, and henec duvara ward TO €ixos 7} TO dvay- 
xatov. Even the laws of the physical world and 
the material conditions of existence may conceiv- 
ably be neglected, if only the inner consistency of 
the poetry is not sacrificed. The magic ship of 
the Phaeacians and the landing of Odysseus on the 
shores of Ithaca, which ‘might have been intoler- 
able if treated by an inferior poet,’ are so skilfully 
managed by Homer that we forget their inherent 
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impossibility. ‘Probable impossibilities are,’ as 
Aristotle declares with twice repeated emphasis, 
‘to be preferred to improbable possibilities,’ ? 

The ddoya or ‘irrational elements’ which the 
logical understanding rejects, are greater stumbling- 
blocks to the poetic sense than mere material im- 
possibilities. For the impossible may cease to be 
thought of as such; it may become logically inevit- 
able. But the irrational is always liable to pro- 
voke the logical faculty into a critical or hostile 
attitude. It seems to contradict the very law of 
causality to which the higher poetry is subject. 
It needs, therefore, a special justification, if it is to 
be admitted at all; and this justification Aristotle 
discovers in the heightened wonder and admiration, 
which he regards as proper, in a peculiar degree, 
to epic poetry.° The instance twice cited‘ of the 

1} Poet. xxiv. 10, Udyss. xiii. 93 sqq. 

2 Puet. xxiv. 10, mpoatpeio Gai ve Set ddvvara eixéta paddov 
y Suvara amiBava. xxv. 17, aiperwitepov miBaviv adivaroy 1) 
ami@avov Kat Suvarov. 

3 Poet. xxiv, 8, patAAov 8° evdéxerae év TH éeromorin 7d dAoyov, 
80 6 oupBaive: pidiora 76 Oavpartdv. 

4 Poet. xxiv. 8 and xxv. 5. Inthe former passage the incident 
is pronounced to be unfit for the drama; in the latter, it is in 
itself a dudprnpa but justified by the eflect, and justified only as 
an epic incident. Further, in ch. xxiv. it is spoken of as an 
dAoyov, in ch, xxv.—less accurately—as an dddvaroy. Cf. Dion 
Chrys. Or. xi. 349 R (in reference to this scene), pddirra -yoty 
mporéoike Tois adrérots evurrviots Ta Tepl THY wdynv éxeivyv. ATL 
dAoya are not ddvvara, though all dcvvara, if realised to be such, 
are ¢Aoya. But, as above eiplained, the art of the poot can make 
the ddvvara cease to be dAoya and become meOavd. 
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pursuit of Hector in the Jiad illustrates the 
general conditions under which he would allow 
this license. The scene here alluded to is that in 
which Achilles chases Hector round the walls of 
Troy : the Greek army stands motionless, Achilles 
signing to them to keep still.' The incident, if 
represented on the stage, would appear highly 
improbable, and even ludicrous. The poetic 
illusion would be destroyed by the scene being 
placed directly before the eyes; whereas in epic 
narrative, the effect produced is powerfully 
imaginative. Still, even as an epic incident, 
Aristotle appears—strangely cnough—to think 
that it is open to some censure, and justified only 
by two considcrations. First, the total effect is 
impressive : we experience a heightened wonder, a 
pleasurable astonishment, which effaces the sense 
of incongruity and satisfies the aesthetic end.* In 
the next place, a like effect could not have been 
produced by other means.’ 

There is another form of ‘the impossible,’ and 
even of ‘the irrational,’ which, according to Aris- 


1 jliad xxii. 205, Aaciow 8 dvéveve kapyare Sios ’AxtAAevs. 

2 Poet. xxv. 5, ypdpryrace dAX dpbiis exer, ef Tvyxdver Tod 
rédovs Tod avrijs (rd yap Tédos cipyrar), ef oUTUS éx@ANKTLKWTEpOY 
4 adTd y GAAo moves pépos. 

3 Le. ef pévron 7 TéAOS 7} waAAov 7) <pay> Frrov évedCxero 
tadpxew Kal ard rHv rept rovrwv téxvyy, [HpapTioGat} ox 
dpOus, Ch xxv. 19, dpOi) éxcripnow aAoyig . . . dtav pu) 
dvdyxkns ovons pnGev ypijonrar ry dAoyy. 
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totle, may be admitted into poetry. Some things 
there are which cannot be defended either as the 
expression of a higher reality, or as constituting a 
whole so coherent and connected that we acquiesce 
in them without effort. They refuse to fit into 
our scheme of the universe, or to blend with the 
other elements of our thought. Still, it may be, 
they are part cf the traditional belief, and are 
enshrined in popular legend or superstition. If 
not true, they are believed to be true. Though 
they cannot be explained rationally, it is generally 
felt that there is ‘something mn them.’ Current 
beliefs like these cannot be wholly ignored or 
rudely rejected by the poet. There are stories 
of the gods, of which it is enough to say that, 
whether true or false, above or below reality, ‘ yet 
so runs the tale.’"' The principle here laid down 
will apply to the introduction of the marvellous 
and supernatural under many forms in poctry. 
But a distinction ought perhaps to be drawn. 
Take a case where the imagination of a people, 
such as the Greeks, has been long at work upon 


1 Poet, xxv. 7, dAX’ viv pact. Of Dryden, The Author's Apology 
for Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence: ‘Poets may be allowed the 
like liberty for describing things which really exist not, if they are 
fuunded on popular belief. Of this nature are fairies, pigmies, and 
the extraordinary effects of magic; for "tis still ‘an imitation, tho’ 
of other men’s fancies ; and thus are Shakespeare’s Tempest, his 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and Ben Jonson’s Masque of Witches to 
be defended.’ 
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its own mythology, and has embodied in clear 
poetic form certain underlying sentiments and 
convictions of the race. Facts in themselves 
marvellous or supernatural have taken coherent 
shape, and been inwrought into the substance of 
the national belief. The results so obtained may 
be at variance with empirical fact, yet they are 
none the less proper material for the poet. The 
legends may be among the ddvvara of experience ; 
they are not among the ddroya of poetry. It 
may even be within the power of the poet to 
efface the lines between the natural and the 
supernatural, and to incorporate both worlds in 
a single order of things, at once rational and 
imaginative. 

Meanwhile, within the legends or traditions so 
clarified, there remains, we will suppose, some 
unassimilated material, unharmonised elements 
which offend the reason, A mythology which has 
sprung out of childlike intuitions into the truth 
of things, combined with a childlike ignorance of 
laws and facts, cannot but retain vestiges of the 
irrational. It is to these cruder beliefs, which 
come to the surface even in Hellenic poetry, that 
the defence to which we now allude will more 
especially apply :—‘ untrue indeed, nay irrational, 
but so men say.’ 

Aristotle holds that the irrational — whether 
under the guise of the supernatural, or under the 
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form of motiveless human activity—is less ad- 
missible in dramatic than in epic poetry. He 
does not assign the reason, but it is obvious. The 
drama, is a typical representation of human action : 
its mainspring is motive: what is motiveless or 
uncaused is alien to it. Following strict rules of 
art Aristotle would exclude the irrational altogether: 
failing that, he would admit it only under protest 
and subject to rigid limitations. It may form part 
of the supposed antecedents of the plot; it has no 
place within the dramatic action itself? Aristotle 
summarily rejects the plea that if it is kept out 
the plot will be destroyed. ‘Such a plot,’ he 
says, ‘should not in the first instance be con- 
structed.’* But he proceeds to qualify this harsh 
sentence by a characteristic concession to human 
infirmity. He will view the fault leniently, if the 
incidents in question are made in any degree to 
look plausible.‘ 

From what has been said it will be evident that 
a material impossibility admits of artistic treat- 
ment; hardly so, a moral jmprobability. When 


1 Poet, xxiv. 8. 

2 Poet, xv. 7, dAoyor S& pndiv eivas év rots mpdypaciy, et Se 
ph, Ew Tis tpayysias. xxiv. 10, pddtora pev pydev exew droyor, 
et 88 uy, Ew Tov pvGedparos. 

8 Poet. xxiv. 10, €£ dpxijs yap ob Sef ovvioracGat rowdrous 
(sc. puGous). 

4 1c. dv 5 Of Kat daivytar evAoywrepus, évdéyeras Kat 


atoTroy <dv>, 
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once we are placed at the poet’s angle of vision and 
see with his eyes, the material improbability pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulty. The chain of cause 
and effect remains unbroken. Everything follows 
in due sequence from the acceptance of the primary 
fiction. But a moral improbability is an ddoyor of 
a more stubborn kind. No initial act of imagina- 
tive surrender can reconcile us to a course of action 
that is either motiveless or based on unintelligible 
principles. We can sooner acquiesce in the altered | 
facts of physical nature than in the violation of 
the laws which lie at the root of conduct. The 
instances of the irrational which Aristotle condemns 
are not indeed confined to moral improbabilities. 
But he appears to have had these mainly in his 
mind,—improbabilities that ultimately depend on 
character, and do violence either to the permanent 
facts of human nature, or to the feelings and 
motives proper to a particular situation. Such are 
the ignorance of Oedipus as to the manner of Laius’ 
death: the speechless jaurney of Telephus from 
Tegea to Mysia:} the scene already mentioned of 
the pursuit of Hector. A material improbability 
may itself, again, often be resolved into one of the 
moral kind. Where the events either in themselves 
or in their sequence appear irrational, they are 
frequently the outcome of character inwardly 
illogical, Though Aristotle does not distinguish 


1 Poet, xxiv. 10. 
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between moral and material improbability or im- 
possibility, it fallsin with his teaching to recognise 
in the first a grave artistic defect, which is not 
necessarily inherent in the second. In the un- 
broken chain of cause and effect which he postulates 
for the drama, each of the links is formed by the 
contact of human will with outward surroundings. 
The necessity which pervades his theory of tragedy 
is a logical and moral necessity, binding together 
the successive moments of a life, the parts of an 
action, into a significant unity. 

Since it is the office of the poet to get at the 
central meaning of facts, to transform them into 
truths by supplying vital connexions and causal 
links, to set the seal of reason upon the outward 
semblances of art, it follows that the world of 
poetry rebels against the rule of chance. Now, 
accident (rd cupBeBnxds) or chance in Aristotle, 
exhibiting itself under two forms not always strictly 
distinguished,! owes its existence to the uncertainty 
and variability of matter.2 It is the negation 

1 Namely as rx, ‘fortune,’ and td airéparov, ‘spontaneity.’ 
C£. Poet, ix. 12, dé tov avropdrovxal ris réxyns. The regular 
distinction is that given in Meé. ix. 8. 1065 a 25 sqq., and Met, xi. 3. 
1070 a 6 eqq. Butin Phys. ii. 6.197 036, 7d pév yap dard roxns 
wav ard Tavroudrov, tolto 8 ov wav dd Tuxys. 197 b 20, dd 
tixns 5&, tovrwv doa dd tavroudrou yiveras tov mpoatpeTar 
Tois €xovgs mpoaiperwv. See Zeller, Hist, Gr. Phil, ii. 2. 333-6, 
Stewart, Eth. Nic. i, 269. 

2 Me. v. 2. 1027 a 13, wore 4 tAn eorar airia, } ebexouevy 
mapa Td ws ert 7d roAd GAAws, TOD TUUBEeBnKdros. 
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(crépyois) of Art and Intelligence, and of Nature 
as an organising force! Its essence is disorder 
(arafia),* absence of design (rd &vexd rov),? want of 
regularity (70 &s drt ro woAv). It even borders on 
the non-existent.‘ Its sphere is that wide domain 
of human life which baffles foresight,’ defies 
reason, abounds in surprises: and also those 
regions of Nature where we meet with abortive 
efforts, mistakes, strange and monstrous growths, 
which are ‘the failures of the principle of 
design.’ ® 

It is true that the action of Chance does not 
invariably defeat the purposes of Nature or Art. 
It may so happen that the first step in a natural 

1 Viewed as 7x7 it is the orépnocs of réxvn and vows: viewed 
as 7d avréparoy it is the orépyers of dives. 

2 Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 25, Aéyw 8 7d xara cuuBeBykds: Tod 
rovovroy 6’ draktu kal dreipa ta ait. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 641 
b 22, rdv odpaviv . . . ev @ ard réxns Kal dra€ias ovd Griodv 
aiverat. 

3 Anal. Post. ii 11. 96 a 8, dard rixys 8 odSév evexd tov 
yiverat, 

4 Met. v. 2. 1026 b 21, haiverar yap rd cupBeByxds eyy’s re 
TOU p11) OVTOS. : 

3 Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 33 (of riyy), 41d aébyA0s dvOpwrivy 
Aoy wun. 

& Phys. ii, 8. 199 b 3 (just as in art there are failures in the 
effort to attain the end), opotws dv éxor Kai év trois duorois, cat 
Td Téepata dpapripata éxeivou rou évexd tov. On 7épara in 
Nature cf. de Gen. Anim, iv. 4. 770 b 9, éore yap ro Tépas Tiv 
rapa, prow Tt, wapa piow 8’ ov racay dAAd THY ws ext Td Todd, 
The mere reparwées in tragedy is emphatically condemned Poet. 
xiv, 2, 6 8 pu 7d poBepdy 81a. ris yews GAAA 7d Teparides 


’ 4 RSS ’ ~ 
povoy tapacKevdfovtTes ovdey tpaywdig Kowwvotcw, 
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or an artistic process is the result of Chance.’ To 
Chance were due some of the early experiments in 
the history of poetry, which were destined to lead 
to ultimate success.” But in itself Chance is the 
very antithesis of Art. It is an irrational cause ; 
rt suggests anarchy and misrule; it has no proper 
place in poetry, which aims at the attainment of 
an ideal unity.: The law of ‘ the probable ’—as well 
as that of ‘the necessary ’-.-excludes chance ;* and 
yet in a popular sense nothing is more ‘ probable’ 
than the occurrence of what is called accident. 
We gather from the Poetics that the introduction 
of anomalous and abnormal incidents in poetry was 
sometimes defended by the saying of Agathon: 
‘[t is probable that many things should happen 
contrary to probability.’‘ A similar saying appears 
to have been current by way of mitigating the 
appearance of monstrosities in nature: ‘The un- 
natural is occasionally, and in a fashion, natural.’ ® 
1 Eth, Nic. vi. 4. 1140 0 19, xaOdmep kai *Ayd0wv dina, 
Téexvyn TuXHV EoTEepLe Kal TUXN TEXVDY. 

2 Poet. xiv. 9, (nrotivres yap otk ard Téxvys GAN’ dri Tdxys 
epov rd TowvTov TapacKevdfey ev ToLs ptOors. 

8 De Gen. ct Corr. ii. 6. 333 b 6, ra dé mapa Td dei Kai ws 
éxt 76 roAd ard ravropdrov Kai ard Tdxns. Cf. de Caelo i. 12. 
282 a 33. 

+ Poet. xviii. 6, Eri S€ rodro cixds dorep “AydOuw Aéyet, 
eixds yap yiverOae roAAG Kal rapa 7d ecixds. xxv. 17, otto 
re xat Ore wore otk dAoyov éoriv> eixds yap kat wapa 7d etxds 
yiver Oat. 

5 De Gen. Anim. iv. 4. 770 b 15, }rrov elvae Soxet tépas dia 
7d Kai rd rapa piow elvat rpdrov Tivd kata piow. 
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But as a man of science Aristotle does not regard 
the deviation from nature as in a proper sense 
natural: nor, as a writer on art, does he lend his 
authority to the twice quoted phrase of Agathon. 
That phrase, indeed, violates the spirit, if not the 
letter, of all that he has written on dramatic prob 
ability. ‘Miss Edgeworth,’ says Newman,! ‘some- 
times apologises for certain incidents in her tales, 
by stating that they took place “by one of those 
strange chances which occur in life, but seem in- 
credible when found in writing.” Such an excuse 
evinces a misconception of the principle of fiction, 
which being the perfection of the actual, prohibits 
the introduction of any such anomalies of ex- 
perience.’ The ‘strange chances’ here spoken of, 
the ‘anomalies of experience,’ are in fact the 
‘improbable possibilities’* which Aristotle dis- 
allows. For chance with its inherent unreason is 
as far as possible banished by him from the domain 
of poetry,—except indeed where the skill of the 
poet can impart to it an appearance of design.’ 
Nor does this exclusion hold good only in the 
more serious forms of poetry. Ic has been held 
by some modern writers, that comedy differs from 
tragedy in representing a world of chance, where 


law is suspended and the will of the individual 
1 Essays, Critical and Historical. 
2 Poet. xxiv. 10, Svvara driOava. 
8 PoeP. ix. 12, ered nat trav dard, rixns Tatra Oavparwitara 
Soxe? doa dowrep érirndes faiverus yeyovevat. 
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yeigns supreme. But this is not in accordance 
with the Poetics. The incidents of comedy—at 
least of such comedy as Aristotle approves—are 
‘framed on lines of probability.’ The connexion 
of incidents is, no doubt, looser than in tragedy ; 
the more rigorous rule of ‘ probability or necessity’ 
is not prescribed: and the variation of phrase 
appears to be not without design. Yet the plot 
even of comedy is far removed from the play of 
accident. 

To sum up in a word the results of this discussion. 
The whole tenor and purpose of the Poetics makes 
it abundantly clear that poetry is not a mere re- 
production of empirical fact, a picture of life with 
all its trivialities and accidents. The world of the 
possible which poetry creates is more intelligible 
than the world of experience. The poet presents 
permanent and eternal facts, free from the elements 
of unreason which disturb our comprehension of real 
events and of human conduct. In fashioning his 
material he may transcend nature, but he may not 
contradict her; he must not .be disobedient to her 
habits and principles. He may recreate the actual, 
but he must avoid the lawless, the fantastic, the 
impossible. Poetic truth passes the bounds of 
reality, but it does not wantonly violate the laws 
which make the real world rational. 


' Poet, ix, 5, cvorjravres yap roy woOoyv did rav eixérev 
«TA, 
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Thus poetry in virtue of its higher subject matter 
and of the closer and more organic union of its parts 
acquires an ideal unity that history never possesses ; 
for the prose of life is never wholly eliminated from 
a record of actual facts. The Baconian and the 
Aristotelian view of poetry, instead of standing in 
sharp contrast as is sometimes said, will be seen 
to approximate closely to one another. The well- 
known words of Bacon run thus :— 

‘Therefore, because the acts or events of true 
history have not that magnitude which satisfieth 
the mind of man, Poesy feigneth acts and events 
greater and more heroical;... because true history 
representeth actions and events more ordinary and 
less interchanged, therefore Poesy endueth them 
with more rareness : so as it appeareth that Poesy 
serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
aud delectation. And, therefore, it was ever thought 
to have some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind, whereas 
Reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 
nature of things.”’ 


1 Bacon, de Aug, Ncient, ii. 18. The still more vigorous Latin 
deserves to be quoted: ‘Cum res gestue et eventus, qui verae 
historiae subiciuntur, non sint eius amplitudinis in qua anima 
humana sibi satisfaciat, praesto est poesis, quae facta magis heroica 
confingat. . . Cum historia vera, obvia rerum aatictute et simili- 
tudine, arfimae humanae fastidio sit, reficit eam poesia, inexpectata 
et varia et vicissitudinum plena canens. Quare et merito etiam 
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It may be noticed that the opposition between the 
poet and the historian in the Poetics is incidentally 
introduced to illustrate the sense in which a tragedy 
is one and a whole.’ These two notions as under- 
stood by Aristotle are not identical. A unity is 
composed of a plurality of parts which cohere 
together and fall under a common idea, but are 
not necessarily combined in a definite order. The 
notion of a whole implies something more. The 
parts which constitute it must be inwardly con- 
nected, arranged in a certain orler, structurally 
related, and combined into a system. A whole is 
not a mere mass or sum of external parts which 
may be transposed at will, any one of which may 
be omitted without perceptibly affecting the rest.’ 
It is a unity which is unfolded and expanded ac- 
cording to the law of its own nature, an organism 
which develops from within. By the rule, again, 
divinitatis cuiuspiam particeps videri possit; quia animum erigit 
et in sublime rapit ; rerum simulacra ad animi desiderix accomuno- 
dando, non animum rebus (quod ratio facit ct historia) submittendo.’ 
In the sentence above omitted Poetry is said to correct history, 
setting forth ‘exitus et fortunas éecundum merita et ex lege 
Nemeseos.’ This is not Aristotelian. 

1 Poet. ix. 1, pavepdv 5é éx TOY eipnpéva KTA. 

2 Met. iv. 26. 1024 a 1, dowy pev py rove 4 Oéors Sagopa, 
way Aéyerat, Sowv Se rorez, GAov. Ibid. 1023 b 26, GAov A€yeras 
od re pydev areors pepos €£ Gv Aéyerac GAov ioe nrdA. CFE. 
Poet, viii. 4, 8 yap mpovdy 7 py mpardy pnddv wore? éxiSndor, 
ovdéy udptov Tov SAov éoriv, Plato, Parm. 137 ¢, ovxi of dv pépos 
pnsev dry, SAov adv ei; Aristotle ‘s here largely indebted to 
Plato ; see also infra, pp. 275, 280. 
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of beauty, which is a first requirement of art, « 
poetic creation must exhibit at once unity and 
plurality. If it is too small the whole is perceived 
but not the parts; if too large the parts are per- 
ceived but not the whole,’ The idea of an organism 
evidently underlies all Aristotle’s rules about 
unity ;? it is tacitly assumed as a first principle of 
art, and in one passage is expressly mentioned as 
that from which the rule of epic unity is deduced. 
‘The plot must, as in a tragedy, be dramatically 
constructed ; it must have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. J¢ will thus resemble a 


1 Poet. vii. 4—5: cf. the rules laid down for the size of a city 
in Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34 sqq. 

2 Cf. Stewart, Eth. Nic. i. 194: ‘Living organisms and works 
of art are oxipura, definite after their kinds, which Nature and 
Man respectively form by qualifying matter. The quantity of 
matter used in any case is determined by the form subserved ; 
the size of a particular organ, or part, is determined by its form, 
which again is determined by the form (limiting the size) of the 
whole organism or work. ‘Thus animals and plants grow ‘to sizes 
determined by their separate structures, habitats, and conditions of 
life, and each separate organ observes the proportion of the whole 
to which it belongs. The painter or sculptor considers the 
symmetry of the whole composition in every detail of his work. 
The conductor of a choir is forced to exclude a voice which sur- 
passes all the others conspicuously in beauty. ol. iii. 8. 1284 b 8, 
otre yap ypadheds édoecey dv Tov imrepBdAXAovra dda, Tis Tuppe- 
tpias éxew td pov, ob5 ef Stadépor rd KdAAos* obre vavTryyds 
mpipvav 7 Tav GAAwv 7 popiav Trav Tis veds’ ovde OF) xopodidd- 
axalos tov peifov Kad KdAAtov rod maveds yopod .Deyyduevov 
ddores wvyxopedery. In all cases form dominates matter, quality 
quantity.’ 
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single and coherent picture of a living organism, 
and produce the pleasure proper to it.’? 


1 Poet. xxiii. 1, Se? robs piOovs xaOdrep év rais tpayydias 
ovvurrdva: Spaparixots Kai rept play mpagiv SrAnv Kal redeiay, 
gxouray dpxijy Kat péoa Kat réAos, iv dowep (gov ev SAov wow 
tiv oixeiay QOovyv. Here, as in vii. 4—5, (wov appears to be the 
picture of a (cov, for ‘it would surely be absurd to talk of an animal 
aa giving an oixei‘a 7S0v7.’ So writes Mr. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, 
vol, iv. No. 15), adding that in Phaedrus 2640 (quoted p. 189) the 
word yeypappéva puts the matter beyond doubt. His reasoning 
in favour of (pov as bearing this meaning also in vii, 4-5 seems 
convincing, and, moreover, justifies the reading qwudrwy of the 
MSS. in § 5. 145143. ‘The reference tc painting, it is true, has 
been doubted, but I think on insufficient grouads. It depends on the 
interpretation of the word (gov, which is Aristotle’s usual example 
of a homonym. The two contexts from which the meuning has 
to be determined are these :—émet rd Kaddv Kat (gov Kat dmay 
mpaypa & ovverrynkey Ex TivaVv Ov pdvov TatTa TeTaypeva Set 
éxeey . . .: and doe Sei xa@drep éxi tov cupdtwv Kal ért Tov 
(gov... obtw Kai éri trav piOwv, The meaning of rpaypa 6 
guvertnkey ék Twav and ta g@upata seems plain from other 
passages in Aristotle, for instance de Anima 412 a 11, where he 
identifies odoia as ouvOern (substantia composita) with odpara, 
and divides these into g@votxd oepara and the rest, the former 
class again being divided according as they are ¢uyvxa or 
dyvxa. Thus animated bodies would seem to be ‘ composite” 
in the fullest sense of the word. “(morv” then in the present 
passaye in the Poetics must be equivalent to “ picture,” in which 
sense, however, it would naturally Suggest to a Greek the picture 
of a (wov in the sense of Gua guyvyov.’ 

According to this interpretation of vii. 4—5, one of the con- 
ditions of 7d xaAdv, namely a certain péyeOos, is illustrated by a 
comparison between painting and poetry. 

For other examples of (pov in a similar sense cf. Plat. Latos, 
ii, 669 a, wdvres pevT Gv... Ta Kuda Tov (ov eytyvdoKoper, 
vi, 769 a, and ©, édy re opdAAnrar 7d (Gov id xpdvov. Crat. 
425 A, 429A, ovxody of pv ducivors ra aitav epya KadAlw 
maptxovrar, 7a (wa, of 8% favddrepa; 430d, én” duorépors 
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Plato in the Phaedrus had insisted that every 
artistic composition, whether in prose or verse, should 
have an organic unity. ‘ You will allow that every 
discourse ought to be constructed like a picture 
of a living organism, having its own body and 
head and feet; it must have middle and extremities, 
drawn in a manner agreeable to one another and 
to the whole.’' Aristotle took up the hint; the 
passage above quoted from the Poetics is a remark- 
able echo of the words of the Phaedrus ; and indeed 
the idea may be said to be at the basis of his whole 
poetic criticism. 

A work then of poetic art, as he conceives it, 
while it manifests the universal is yet a concrete 
and individual reality, a coherent whole, animated 
by a living principle—or by something which is at 
least the counterpart of life—and framed according 
to the laws of organic beauty. The artistic product 
is not indeed in a literal sense alive; for life or soul 
rois piypuct, Trois Te (ors kal Tois dvopacw. Rep. vii. 515 a, 
dvipidvras kat GAAa (ipa AiOwd te Kat Evrdiwa Kai ravroiu 
elpyacrpeva (cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. %. 740 a 15 quoted p. 190). In 
de Mundo 6. 398 b 18 (wov is used of a puppet worked by ot 
vévpoordorras. 

1 Phaedr. 2640, dAAd 7dde ye opal oe Givac dy, defy waves 
Adyov dorep (Gov cuverravas TOpd Te ExovTA adrov abrod, dare 
pyre dxéhadoy elvyas pyre Grovy, dAAG pera te Exetv Kal dxpa, 
aperovr dAAjAos Kal TO GAp yeypappeva. Cf Polit. 277 6, 
where the-discussion is compared to the sketch of a (gov in a 
painting: GAN’ drexviis 6 Adyos Hiv Gowep (pov ri eLwlev pev 
meprypapiy Eorxerv ixavids exe, rv dé ofov trois Gappdxors kal ry 
ovyxpdcre Tv Xpupdrwv évdpyeav otx dreAngévar tw. 
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is in Aristotle the result of the proper form being 
impressed upon the proper matter.’ Now, in art 
the matter depends on the choice of the artist ; 
it has no necessary relation to the form which is 
impressed on it. That form it passively receives, 
but it is not thereby endowed with any active prin- 
ciple of life or movement. The form or essence 
lives truly only in the mind of the artist who con- 
ceived the work, and it is in thought alone that it 
is transferred to the dead matter with which it has 
no natural affinity. The artisi or the spectator 
who has entered into the artist’s thought, by a 
mental] act lends life to the artistic creation ; he 
speaks, he thinks of it as a thing of life; but it has 
no inherent principle of movement; it is in truth 
not alive but merely the semblance of a living 
reality.’ 

Returning now to the discussion about poetry 
and history we shall better understand Aristotle’s 


1 Cf. de Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 b 32 syg. Adead body has the 
same outward configuration as a living one, yet it is not a man ; #0 
too a hand of brass or of wood is ‘2 hand only in name. In de 
Gen. Anim. ii. 4, 740 a 15 works of art are spoken of as £vAivwv 3} 
AGivwy (wy, and are contrasted with the truly living organism. 

2 Cf. Stewart, Hth, Nic. ii. 42: ‘réyvy realises its good in an 
external épyoy, and the ees which it imposes on tAy is only a 
surface form—very different from the forms penetrating to the very 
heart of the tA, which dius and dper# produce (cf. Eth. Nic. ii. 
6. 9, 4 8° dper) wdons réxvns axpferrépa Kat dyelvov éoriv 
aorep katy piois: Met, 30. 1070 a 7, 9 pev oty réxvy dpxi) ev 
addy, 4 St plows dpx7y ev avr)’ 
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general conclusion, which is contained in the words 
so well known and so often misunderstood : ‘ Poetry 
is a more philosophical and a higher thing than 
history,’'—where oovdacérepov denotes ‘higher in 
the scale’;?—not ‘more serious,’ for the words 
apply even to comedy, nor, again, ‘more moral,’ 
which is quite alien to the context;—and the 
reason of the higher worth of poetry is that it 
approaches nearer to the universal, which itself 
derives its value from being a ‘manifestation of 
the cause’ or first principle of things. Poctry in‘ 
striving to give universal form to its own creations 
reveals a higher truth than history, and on that 
account is nearer to philosophy. But though it 
has a philosophic character it is not philosophy: 
‘It tends to express the universal.’ The yadror is 
here a limiting and saving expression; it marks 
the endeavour and direction of poetry, which 
cannot however entircly coincide with philosophy. 


1 Poet. ix. 3, du nai drAovoditepoy kat orovdadTepov roinots 
irroptas exriv’ % pev yap motyor? padrov ra KadAov, » 8 icropia 
Ta Kal? éxarrov Aéyet. 

2 Teichmuller, Aristot. Forsch. ii. 178, who illustrates this 
sense of grovdaios from Eth. Nic. vi. 7. 1141 a 20, dromor yap 
ei Tes THY ToALTUKHY 7) THY Ppdvno orovdaoraTyy (‘the highest 
form of knowledge’) oferas efyat, ef pty) TO apurtov Tay & Ty 
xoojuy dvOpwrds éoriy, Here vodia is a more excellent thing 
than dpdvnots because it has a higher subject matter,—vniversal 
principles, 

3 Anal. Post, i. 31. 88 a 4, rd 5é xaGdAov rimiov Ste SyAoi rd 
alrioy. 
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The capacity of poetry is so far limited that it 
expresses the universal not as it is in itself, but as 
seen through the medium of sensuous imagery. 
Plato, while condemning the poetry of his own 
country, had gone far towards merging an ideal 
poetry in philosophy. The artist who is no mere 
imitator, whose work is a revelation to sense of 
eternal ideas, beiag possessed by an imaginative 
enthusiasm which is aki to the speculative en- 
thusiasm of the philosopher, from the things of 
sense ascends to that higher region where truth and 
beauty are one. Aristotle's phrase in this passage 
of the Poetics might, in like manner, appear almost 
to identify poetry with philosophy. But if we 
read his meaning in the light of what he says 
elsewhere and of the general system of his thought, 
we see that he does not confound the two spheres 
though they touch at a single point. Philosophy 
seeks to discover the universal in the particular ; 
its end is to know and to possess the truth, and in 
that possession it reposes. The aim of poetry is 
to represent the universal through the particular, 
to give a concrete and living embodiment of a 
universal truth.’ The universal of poetry is not an 
1 Cf. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15): ‘We must keep 
in mind that for poetry it is easential that this (ie. the universal) 
element should be expressed in matter of some sort. It is in this 
respect that science differs from poetry. The whole aim of the 


former is to keep the efSos abstract, end therefore aciencu uses not 
eixdves but onpeta or ovpBodc, which never really express the 
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abstract idea; it is particularised to sense, it comes 
before the mind clothed in the form of the concrete, 
presented under the appearance of a living organism 
whose parts are in vital and structural relation to 
the wholex 

It is the more necessary to insist on this because 
Aristotle's own analytical criticism may easily lead 
to a misconception of his meaning. In applying 
the method of logical abstraction to the organic 
parts of a poetic whole he may appear to forget 
that he is dealing not with a product of abstract 
thought but with a concrete work of art. The 
impression may be confirmed by a hasty reading of 
a later chapter,' where the poet is advised first 
to set forth his plot in its general idea (éeriecOa 
xafenrov), abstracting the accidental features of time, 
place, and persons, and afterwards to fill it in with 
detail and incident and with proper names. This 
order of composition is recommended whether the 
poet takes his plot from the traditional cycle of 
legends or draws upon his own invention. The 
example selected by Aristotle is the story of 
Iphigenia. As a piece of practical advice the 
value of the suggestion may well be questioned. 
But even if we prenounce the method to be faulty 
and unpoctical, the doctrine of the ‘universal’ is 
in no way affected. The use of the word xa@érov 
eidos at all, but are of use merely to suggest the abstract ¢/Sos qua 


abstract.’ 1 Poet. xvii. 3-4. 
¢) 
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in two such different contexts must not mislead us. 
The xaforov of ch. xvii. denotes the broad outline, 
the bare sketch of the plot, and is wholly distinct 
from the «a@ddov of ch, ix., the general or universal 
truth which poetry conveys. 

The process by which the poetic imagination 
works is illustrated by Coleridge from the following 
lines of Sir John Davies’ :—- 

‘Thus doth sho, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, 
Which then reclothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access thro’ our senses to vur minds.’ 

The meaning is not that a general idea is 
embodied in a particular example—that is the 
method of allegory rather than that of poetry— 
but that the particular case is generalised by 
artistic treatment. ‘The young poct, says Gocthe, 
‘must do some sort of violence to himself to get 
out of the mere general idea. No doubt this 1s 
difficult ; but it is the very life of art.’ .‘ A special 
case requires nothing but the treatment of 4 poet 
to become universal and poetical.’ Wath this 
Aristotle would have agreed. (Goethe, who tells 
us that with him ‘every idea rapidly changed itself 
into an image,’ was asked what idea he meant to 
embody in his Faust. ‘As if I knew myself and 
could inform them. From heaven, through the 
world, to hell, would indeed be something; but 

1 Biog. Lit. ch. xiv. 
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this is no idea, only a course of action. .. . It 
was, in short, not in my line, as a poet, to strive 
to embody anything abstract. I received in my 
mind impressions and those of a sensuous, animated, 
charming, varied, hundredfold kind, just as a lively 
Imagination presented them; and I had, as a poet, 
nothing more to do than artistically to round them 
off and elaborate such views and impressions, and 
by means of a lively representation so to bring 
them forward that others might reccive the same. 
impression in hearing or reading my representation 
of them.’? 

Coleridge in giving his adhesion to Aristotle’s 
theory thinks it necessary to guard against the 
misconstruction to which thut doctrine is exposed. 
‘T adopt,’ he says, ‘with full faith the theory of 
Aristotle that poetry as poetry is essentially ideal, 
that it avoids and excludes all accident; that 
its apparent individualities of rank, character, or 
occupation, must be representative of a class; and 
that the persons of pociry must be clothed with 
generic attributes, with the common attributes of 
the class; not such as one gifted individual might 
possibly possess, but such as from his situation it 
is most probable that he would possess.’ And he 
adds in a note, ‘Say not that I am recommending 
abstractions, for these class characteristics which 


1 Eckerfhann’s Conversations of Goethe, Transl. (Bohn’s series), 
p-. 268. 
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constitute the instructiveness of a character are so 
modified and particularised in each person of the 
Shakespearian drama, that life itself does not excite 
more distinctly that sense of individuality which 
belongs to real existence. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, one of the essential properties of geometry 
is not less essential to dramatic excellence: and 
Aristotle has accordingly required of the poet an 
involution of the universal in the individual. The 
chief differences are, that in geometry it is the 
universal truth, which is uppermost in the con- 
sciousness ; in poetry the individual form, in which 
the truth is clothed.’ 

Some of these explanatory words themselves are, 
it must be owned, misleading. Such phrases as 
‘representative of a class,’ ‘gencric attributes,’ 
‘class characteristics which constitute the in- 
structiveness of a character,’ seem to imply a 
false view of the ‘ universal’ of poetry; as though 
the ‘individuality’ were something outside the 
universal and of no poetic account; yet, he says, 
‘the individual form’ is ‘uppermost.’ One might 
think that the ‘universal’ was a single abstract 
truth instead of being all the truths that meet 
in the individual. The expression, however, ‘such 
(attributes) as from his situation it is most probable 
that he would possess’ is true and Aristotelian. 


1 Biog. Ltt. is, 41, 
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But how can these attributes be called attributes 
of ‘a class’ ? 

Still it is in the main the same thought which 
runs through Aristotle, Goethe, and Coleridge,— 
that the poet while he seems to be concerned only 
with the particular is in truth concerned with 
quod semper quod ubique. He seizes and repro- 
duces a concrete fact, but transfigures it so that 
the higher truth, the idea of the universal shines 
through it. 


CHAPTER IV 
THF END OF FINE ART 


We have seen what Aristotle means by ‘imita- 
tion’ as an aesthetic term. We now ask, What 
ig the end of ‘imitative’ art! Here Aristotle 
draws a sharp distinction. The arts called 
‘useful’ either provide the necessary means of 
existence and satisfy material wants, or furnish 
life with its full equipment of moral and intellectual 
resources. ‘Their end is subordinate to another 
and ulterior end. The end of the fine arts is to 
give pleasure (mpos #dovqy) or rational enjoyment’ 


1 Met. i. 1. 981 b 17 sqy., tAcidvov 8 cipirKopévwy Texvor, 
Kat Tav pav mpds TdvayKxaia Tav Sé rps Staywyijv ovray, det 
codwrépovs Tots Tovovrous exeivwv trokapPdvopev, Sia TO pi} 
mpos Xpyow civat tas eruatyyas gutov. The liberal arts which 
adorn life and minister to pleasure are here said to be mpds 
Staywyyy, synonymous with which we find pis ydovyv b 21. 
Ch Me. i. 2. 982 b 23, zpds pacrwvyy xat Siaywyyv. In all of 
these passages the contraste! expression is rdvayxaia. Siaywy} 
properly means the employment of leisure, and in Aristotle 
fluctuates between the higher and lower kinds of pleasurable 
activity. In the lower sense it is combined in Kith. Nic. 1v. 8. 
1127 b 34 with warded and is part of dvdravors: it denotes the 
more playful forms of social intercourse; in x. 6. 1176 b 12, 14 
it is used of the racdvaé of the rich and great ; in x. 6. 1177 a 9, 

198 
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(mpos Siayoyyy). A useful art like that of cookery 
may happen to produce pleasure, but this is no 
part of its essence; just as a fine art may 
incidentally produce uscful ‘results and become 
a moral instrument in the hands of the legislator. 
In neither case is the result to be confounded with 
the true end of the art. The pleasure, however, 
which is derived from an art may be of a higher 
or lower kind, for Aristotle recognises specific 
differences between pleasures. There is the harm- 
less pleasure,' which is afforded by a recreation 
(dvdmravois) or a pastime (wadid): but a pastime is 
not an end in itself, it is the rest that fits the busy 


ov yap év tals rowurras Staymyuis 7 etdacpovia, it has a baser 
application to gwparuKai zoovac As an elevated and noble enjuy- 
ment it is associated with ayoA in Pol. iv. (vii.) 15. 1334 a 16. 
Under this aspect it admits of special application to the two spheres 
of art and philosophy. In Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1339 a 25 it is 
joined with ppovnots and stands for the higher acsthetic enjoyment 
which music affords. From a 30-31 it appears that the musical 
Siuywy? is an end in itself, and therefore distinct from a masdid. 
In Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 14 sqy, three ends are mentioned which 
music may serve —vucdeia, warded, and diaywyy, and the last is 
said to combine 7d kuAov with pdovn, both of which elements enter 
into e’Sacpovia, Its reference is to the life und thought in Eth. Nec. 
x. 7. 1177 a 27, where it is applied to the activity of the specu- 
lative reasen, and in Met, xi. 7.1072 b 14, where it denotes the 
activity of the divine thought. Thus the higher dsaywy?, artistic 
or philosophic, is the delight which comes from the ideal employ- 
ment of leisure (cf. riv ev ty TxXoAQ Staywyyy Pol. v. (viii.) 3. 
1338 a 21); it is among the blissful moments which constitute 
etdarovia, Cf. Pol. v. (viii) 3.1338 a 1, To S¢ oyoAu fev exer 
adrd Sox& rv Adora Kal tiv <ddaysoviav kai 73 Civ paxupins, 
1 Pol, v. (viii,) &. 1839 b 25, 
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man for fresl{ exertion, and is of value as a means 
to further Work; it has in it no element of that 
well-being jor happiness which is the supreme end 
of life.’ * 

Thoxgh Aristotle does not assign to the different 
kinds $f art their respective ranks, or expressly say 
that i pleasure of tragedy is superior to that of 
comedy, the distinction he draws between various 
forms of music may be taken as indicating the 
criterion by which he would judge of other arts. 
Music, apart from its other functions, may serve 
as an amusement for children, it is a toy which 
takes the place of the infant's rattle;* or, again, 
it may afford a noble and rational enjoyment 
and become an element of the highest happiness 
to an audience that is capable of appreciating 
it.® Again, Aristotle asserts that the ludicrous 
in general is inferior to the serious, and counts 
as a pastime that fits men for serious work. We 
may probably infer that the same principle holds 
in literature as in life; that comedy is merely 
a form of sportive activity,; the pleasure derived 


1 Eth. Nic, x. 6 1176 b 30, dravra yap ws elweiv érépov 
evexa, aipovpedu mAijy ris eddarpovias’ TéEAOS yap uiTy. Trovddfev 
6¢ kal rovety waidias xdpwv yAMwv patverar kat Alav watdixov’ 
maifew 8 Orws omovddty, car’ ’Avdyapow, dpOus éyav Soxei> 
dvaratre. yap gotxev 7) twadid, aduvarovvres 88 cuvexas rovely 
dvyarataews Séovrar, ov &) TéAos 4 dvdraveis" yiveras yap cveKe 
THS évepyeias. 

2 Pol. v, (viii.) 5. 1889 b 13-17; 6, 13840 b 30, 

3 See note 3 p. 211. * Eth. Nic. x. 6.1177 a 3. 
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from it is of corresponding quality, it ranks 
with the other pleasures of sport or recreation. 
But art in its highest idea is one of the serious 
activities of the mind which constitute the final 
well-being of man. Its end is pleasure, but the 
pleasure peculiar to that state of rational enjoy- 
ment in which perfect repose is united with 
perfect energy. It is not to be confounded with 
the pleasure found in the rude imitations of 
early art, arising from the discovery of a like- 
ness, \ One passage of the Poetics might indeed’ 
if it stood alone lead us to this inference.' The 
instinct for knowledge, the pleasure of recogni- 
tion, 1s there the chief factor in the enjoyment of 
some at least of the more developed arts. But 
the reference appears to be rather to the popular 
appreciation of a likeness than to true aesthetic 
enjoyment. This is perhaps borne out by the 
explanation elsewhere given of the pleasure derived 
from plastic or pictorial imitations of the lower 
forms of animal life? These objects do not come 
within the range of artistic imitation as understood 

U Poet. iv. 3-5. Of. Rhet. i. 11.1371 b 4, eel 88 rd pavOdvery 
re 30 Kal 7d Oavud(ev, Kat Te rode dvdven ydea elvas olov 76 
Te papotpevor, Gorep ypacbixy) kat dvdptavromoiia Kal ToLnTiKy, 
Kat may & dy eb pepiunpevoy 9, Kav 7 py SU adrd Td penipnpevor, 
ov yap ert rott@ yaipe: dAAG ovAAOYyo POs eat Gre TOUTO Exeivo, 
wore pavOdvev Te cupBalver, 

* See the passage quoted p. 156 from de Part. Anim... 5. 645 a 
4 sqq., especially the words rds piv eixdvas atrav Gewpodvres 
xaipopev Gre Thy Syuovpyijoracay TExvyv TvvOewpodpev. 
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by Aristotle; they do not reproduce the human 
and mental life with which alone art is concerned. 
But they give occasion for the display of workman- 
like skill; and afford a pleasure analogous to that 
which comes from the contemplation of nature in 
her adaptation of means to ends. 

Aristotle was perhaps inclined unduly to 
accentuate the purely intellectual side of pictorial 
and plastic art. But in his treatment of poetry, 
which holds the sovereign place among the 
fine arts, he makes it plain ths; aesthetic enjoy- 
ment proper proceeds from an emotional rather 
than from an intellectual source. The main appeal 
is not to the reason but to the feelings. In a 
word, fine art and philosophy, while they occupy 
distinct territory, each find their complete fruition 
in a region bordering on the other. The glow of 
feeling which accompanies the contemplation of 
what is perfect in art is an elevated delight similar 
in quality to the glow of speculative thought. 
Each is a moment of joy complete in itself, and 
belongs to the ideal sphere-of supreme hap)iness.* 

1 Cf. Introduction to Iegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art, translated 
by B. Bosanquet, London, 1886, p. 12: ‘It is no doubt the case 
that art can be employed as a fleeting pastime, to serve the ends of 
pleasure and entertainment, to decorate our surroundings, to impart 
pleasantness to the external conditions of our life, and to emphasise 
other objects by means of ornament. In this mode of employ- 
ment art is indeed not independent, not frec, but servile, But 


what we mean to consider is the art which is free in its end as in 
its means. . . . Fine art is not real art till it is in this sense free, 
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Some points of difference between Plato and 
Aristotle are at once apparent. Pleasure to Plato 
was a word of base associations and a democratic 
pleasure was doubly ignoble. An imitative art 
like music is liable to become a corrupting influence, 
if for no other reason, because it seeks to please the 
masses.’ Poetry, again, has something of the same 
taint ; it is a kind of rhetoric,’ a pleasant flattery 
addressed to mixed audiences, and falls therefore 
into the same group with the art of sophistry, the 
art of personal adornment, and the art of the pastry- 
cook, all of which look not to what is best or truly 
wholesome but to the pleasure of the moment.® The 
vulgar opinion that musical excellence is measured 
by pleasure seems to Plato a sort of blasphemy ;* if 
pleasure is to be taken as a criterion at all, it 
should be that of the ‘one man pre-eminent in 
virtue and education.’* Even in the Phalebus, 
where the claims of pleasure, and especially of 
and only achieves its highest task when it has taken its place in 
the same sphere with religion ynd philosophy.” 

1 Laws ii, 659 a—c. 

2 A pyropixy Snpnyopia, Gorg. 502 D. 

3 Gorg. 462 n-463B. Cf. Hep. ii. 8373 n—c. 

4 Laws ii, 6550, xalror Néyouo’ ye vi wAcioroe povoikijs 
épPdrytra elvar THv yor tats Yryais wopifovway Stvamv: GdAd 
Totro pev otre dvexrav otre dowov To Tapatay Pléyyer Our. 

5 Laws ii. 658 u, cvyyopo &) . . . Seiy riv pourexny Hdovy 
kpiverOat, py pévroe Tov ye exiruxdvrwv, GAAG oyedov éxeivyy 
elvac Mgioav xarXioryv, iris Tots PeAturrors aut tkaviis 
mweradevpevos tépre, paddcota Se aris eva Tov apery Te Kat 
taweia Svahepovta., 
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aesthetic pleasure, .are more carefully analysed and 
weighed than elsewhere, the highest or unmixed 
pleasures rank but fifth in the scale of goods. 
Aristotle does not share Plato’s distrust of pleasure. 
In the Ethics while he admits to the full its power 
to mislead the judgment, and compares its gracious 
but dangerous influence to that of Helen among 
the elders of Troy ;! while he speaks slightingly 
of the pleasures of the mass of men who ‘can 
form no idea of the noble and the truly pleasant 
whereof they have never tasted,’? yet he insists 
on the necessity of being trained to feel pleasure 
and pain at the right objects ; he never hints that 
pleasure ought to be suppressed as in itself an 
evil; nay, it is a normal accompaniment of the 
exercise of every healthy organ and faculty, it 
perfects that exercise as an added completeness, 
‘like the bloom of health on the face of the 
young. In the passage of the Metaphysics 
(i. 1) already referred to, the discoverers of the 
fine arts are said to be ‘ wiser’ than the discoverers 
of the useful arts for the very reason that the 
former arts minister to pleasure, not to use. 

Again, to Plato poetry and painting and 
the companion arts, as affording at the best a 


1 Eth, Nic. ii. 9. 1109 b 9. 
2 Eth, Nie. x. 10. 1179 b 15. 
3 fth, Nie. x. 4.1174 b 32, ds ercytvdpevor te Tédos, ofov rois 


dxpaiors 7 apa, 
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harmless pleasure, are of the nature of a 

astime,2—a pastime, it may be, more ‘ artistic and 

] 

graceful’® than any other kind, but which still 
contrasts unfavourably with medicine, husbandry, 
and gymnastics, which have a serious purpose and 
co-operate with nature.‘ Imitative art, in short, is 
wanting in moral earnestness ; it is a jest, a sport, 
child’s-play upon the surface of things. Even 
comedy, however, is not entirely excluded in the 
Laws.’ It may serve an educational end; for the 
serious implies the ludicrous, and opposites cannot’ 
be understood without opposites. The citizens, 
therefore, may witness the representation of comedy 
on the stage in order to avoid doing what is 
ludicrous in life; but only under the proviso that 
the characters shall not be acted except by slaves. 

1 Laws ii, 667, dBAaBH A€yets 760r)v wdvov. The same 
phrase is used by Aristotle in reference to music as a pastime, 
Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1839 b 25, doa ydp GBAGBH trav dé€wv KrA. 
Cf. also Laws ii. 670d, ivu . . . dSovres alrof te ydovas 1d 
rapaxpypa aries Howvrae KTA, 

2 Polit, 288¢. Every such art may be called watyvidy re, 
‘a plaything, od yap orovdijs ovdev avrav xdptv, dAAd macdias 
évexa wavra. Sparar. So Rep. x. 602 B (of tragic and epic poets in 
particular), Laws vii. 816 (of comedy), dou sev ov rept yiAwrd 
érre raiyvin, & 84 KopypSiay wdvres A€youev . . . 

8 Soph. 234 B, wasdias 5& eyers 1) Te TEyViKWTEpoV 1) Kai Yapie- 
Trepoy Eidos 7H Td popyTeKay ; 

4 Laws x. 889D, rairas érécar TH pioet exoivurav Tih 
abrév Sivayey, 

5 Laws vii. 816D-z, Even Molitre professes to hold that 
‘the busisfess of comedy is to correct the vices of men’ (Preface to 
Tartuffe). 
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Aristotle distinguishes as we have seen between 
art as a pastime and art as a rational employment 
of leisure. Comedy and the lower forms of art he 
would probably rank as a pastime, but not so art 
in its higher manifestations. Tragedy is the imita- 
tion of an action that is the very opposite of a 
pastime, a serious action (apd£ews oovdaias), which 
is concerned with che supreme good or end of life ; 
and the art which reproduces this aspect of life is 
itself a scrious art. 

The end, then, of fine art, acording to Aris- 
totle’s doctrine, is a certain pleasurable impression 
produced upon the mind of the hearer or the 
spectator. We must be careful here not to import 
the later idea that the artist works merely for his 
own enjoyment, that the inward satisfaction which 
the creative act affords is for him the end of his 
att. No such conception of the artist’s dignity 
was formed in Greece, where in truth the artist 
was honoured less than his art. His professional 
skill seemed to want something of a self-sufticing 
and independent activity; and though the poet 
stood higher in popular estimation than his fellow- 
artists, because he did not, like the painter and 
sculptor, approach to the condition of a manual 
labourer or as a rule make a trade of his work, he 
too was one who worked not for himself but for 
others, and so far fell short of a gentlemanly 
leisure. Aristotle's theory has regard to the 
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pleasure not of the maker, but of the ‘spectator’ 
(Acar%s) who contemplates the finished product. 
Thus while the pleasures of philosophy are for 
him who philosophises—for the intellectual act is 
an end in itself—the pleasures of art are not 
for the artist but for those who enjoy what 
he creates; or if the artist shares at all in 
the distinctive pleasure which belongs to his art, 
he does so not as an artist but as one of the 
public. 

To those who are familiar with modern modes’ 
of thinking it may seem a serious defect in the 
theory of Aristotle that he makes the end of art 
to reside in a pleasurable emotion, not in the 
realisation of a certain objective character that is 
necessary to the perfection of the work. An 
artistic creation, it may be said, is complete in 
itself; its end is immanent not transcendental. 
The effect that it produces, whether that effect be 
immediate or remote, whether it he pleasure or 
moral improvement, has nothing to do with the 
object as it is in its essence and inmost character. 
The true artist concerns himself with external 
effects as little as does nature herself in the vital 
processes which are directed towards an end. It 
was a signal merit, we are reminded, in Aristotle’s 
general philosophical system, that the end of an 
object Js inherent in that object, and is reached 
when the object has achieved its specific excellence 
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and fulfils the law of its own being.’ Why, it is 
said, did not Aristotle see that a painting or a 
poem, like a natural organism, attains its end not 
through some external effect but in realising its 
own idea? If the end of art is to be found in 
a certain emotional effect, in a pleasure which 
is purely subjective, the end becomes something 
arbitrary and accidental, and dependent on each 
individual’s moods, Plato had already shown the 
way to a truer conception of fine art, for greatly 
as he misjudged the poetry of his own country, 
yet he had in his mind the vision of a higher art 
which should reveal to sense the world of ideas. 
Here there was at least an objective end for fine 
art. Aristotle’s own definition too of art as ‘a 
faculty of production in accordance with a true 
idea’? is quoted as showing that he was not far 
from assigning to fine art an end more consistent 
with his whole system. If art in general is the 
faculty of realising a true idea in external form, 
he might easily have arrived at a definition of fine 
art not essentially different from the modern con- 
ception of it as the revelation of the beautiful in 


external form. 
It is probably not possible to acquit Aristotle 


1 Phys, ii. 2. 194 a 28, 7 5& pois réAos xai od évexa. So 


Pol, i. 2. 1252 b 392. 
2 Eth. Nic, vi. 4. 1140 a 10. efits peta Adyov dAnOois 


TOUnTEK?}, 
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of some inconsistency of treatment. According to 
his general theory of Aesthetics as a branch of 
Art, its end ought to be the purely objective end 
of realising the eles in concrete form. But in 
dealing with particular arts, such as poetry and 
music, he assumes a subjective end consisting in 
a certain pleasurable emotion. There is here a 
formal contradiction from which there appears to 
be no escape. It would seem that Aristotle in 
generalising from the observed effects of works 
of art raises the subjective side of fine art into 
a prominence which is hardly in keeping with 
his whole philosophical system. If we seek to 
develop his line of thought, we may say that the 
artist, pursuing an end which is external to his 
productive activity, attains that end when the 
work of art comes into existence,—that is, when 
the process of change (yéveous) is complete, when 
the matter (diy) has been impressed with the 
artistic form (edos), and the potential has been 
developed into the actual." How are we to know 
that this end has been attained? By the hedonistic 
effect produced on the mind of the percipient 
subject. The work of art is in its nature an 
appeal to the senses and imagination of the person 
to whom it is presented ; its perfection and success 
depend on a subjective impression. It attains to 
complete,existence only within the mind, in the 


1 See p. 155, note. 
P 
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pleasure which accompanies this mode of mental 
activity (évépyea). Thus the productive activity 
of the artist is not unnaturally subordinated to 
the receptive activity of the person for whom he 
produces. . 

In Aristotle the true nature of a thing can be 
expressed by means of that which it is ‘capable of 
doing or suffering’ (wéduxe rovetv } wdoyev). ts 
effect is treated as synonymous with its essential 
quality. So it is in a work of art. If indeed we 
desire to characterise preciscly ‘ts emotional cffect 
we must do so by reference to the content of the 
activity. But the work of art and its effect being 
inseparable, the artistic object can loosely be spoken 
of in terms of the emotion it awakens.? This 
view does not, however, make the function of 
art to depend upon accident and individual caprice. 
The subjective emotion is deeply grounded in 

: 1 The Suvapes of a thing is closely allied tu its ovcia, eidos, 
Asyos, diiors. Cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 1.731 b 19, ris 9 dvvams 
Kat 6 Adyos Tis ovolas avrav; de Sinsu 3. 4389 a 23, Tis core 
Kou?) pio Kat Svvamis; Heth. Nic. v. 4. 1180 b 1, épdw yap & 
Tp mpds ETEpov Exouce THY Sivayty. So Poet. i. 1, jv reva Sévapev 
écxagrov €xe. Cf. vi. 18, & kat ert twy eupéerpuy kat ext Tov 
Aoyuv exer Thy adriv Sivapw. 

2 Similarly Schiller finds the essence and end of tragedy in the 
effect it produces. See his Essay ‘ Ueber die tragiache Kunst,’ and 
a letter to Goethe of Dec. 12, 1797, ‘ Als dann glaube ich auch eine 
gewisse Berechnung auf den Zusclauer, von der sich der tragische 
Poet nicht dispensieren kann, der Hinblick auf einen Zweck, den 
auscern Eindruck, der bei dieser Dichtungsa:t nicht ganz verlassen 
wird, geniert Sie, ws.w. 
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human nature, and thence acquires a kind of 
objective validity. As in ethics Aristotle assumes 
a man of moral insight (6 Pporpos) to whose 
trained judgment the appreciation of ethical ques- 
tions is submitted, and who, in the last resort, 
becomes the ‘standard and the law’ of right,’ so 
too in fine art a man of sound aesthetic instincts 
(6 yapiecs) is assumed, who is the standard of taste, 
and to him the final appeal is made. He is no 
mere expert, for Aristotle distrusts the verdict of 
specialists in the arts* and prefers the popular 
judgment,—but it must be the judgment of a 
cultivated public. Both in the Polstics and in 
the Poetics he distinguishes between the lower and 
the higher kind of audience? The ‘free and 
educated listener’ at a musical performance is 
opposed to one of the vulgar sort. Each class 
of audience enjoys a different kind of music and 
derives from the performance such pleasure as it 
is capable of. The inferior kind of enjoyment is 

1 Kth, Nic iii, 4. 1113 a 33, the Grovdaios 189 duTEp KaVaV 
Kad peTpov. 

2 Of, Pol. iii, 11. 1262 1-21. 

3 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1842 a 18-28, éexet § 6 Gearns Surrds, 0 pev 
éXevGepos sal werardevpévos, 6 S& hopticcs atA. In Poet. xxvi. 
1, ) pds BeArious Ocaras piunors is frrov poprim}. Cf. Plat. 
Laws ii. 658 5, éxetvnv efvat Motoav xadXioryy, Gris tols Bedré- 
arovs Kal ixavas reradeupevous TEpret. 

In —Rhet. i. 3. 1358 a 37 the réAos of the art is in relatiqn to 
the dxpoarys: ovykerran piv yap éx tpiov 0 Auyos, cK Te Tov 
Aeyovros kat mepi ob Neyer Kal zpds dv, Kal TO TEAOS TPES TOUTdV 
éort, Aéyw 88 tiv dxpoarry. 
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not to be denied to those who can appreciate only 
the inferior type of music—better that they should 
like this music than none at all—but the lower 
pleasure is not to be taken as the true end of the 
musical art.’ 

In the theatre, again, it is noted that tragic 
poets are tempted to gratify the weakness of their 
audience by making happy endings to their 
tragedies. The practice is not entirely forbidden ; 
only, it is insisted, such compositions do not afford 
the characteristic tragic pleasuve, but one that 
properly belongs to comedy.’? In fine, the end 
of any art is not ‘any chance pleasure,’* but the 


1 In Pol. v. (viii) 56. 1340 a 1-2, the universal pleasure given 
by music is called 1 xow 260v7) and is duoc). Tt is distinct 
from the higher kind of pleasure. 

In Probl. xviii. 4. 916 b 36, the art of the musician and of the 
actor aims only at pleasure: dca ré pyropa pev Kai orpatyyov Kat 
Xpyparurrny A€éyopev Seedy, avdrriy Se kat vroxpeTyy ov A€yoper ; 
4 Ore tov pev 7 Sdvayus dvev rreovegias (jSovqs yap cToXarTiKy 
éort), Tov S€ rpds Td wAEoveRTetv ; 

2 Poet. xiii. 7-8, Soxe? Sé efvae mpiry dia Thy Tav Geatpwv 
doGeveav, . . . erty Sé ody airy ~7> ard tpayydias yd0v7) 
GAAG parddov THs Kwppdias oixeia. For the phrase tyv Tav 
Oedrpwv acBéveray cf, Rhet. iii. 18. 1419 a 18, ov yap olbv Te woAAa 
épwrav dia. rv do Oéveay Tov dxpoarod, ie. you cannot (in debate, 
ete.) put a series of questions on account of the incapacity of a 
popular audience to follow a long chain of reasoning, het. iu. 1. 
1404 a 8, dca rv Tov dxpoarov poxOnpiay, 

8 Poet. xiv. 2, od yap wacav Sei (yretv pSoviv drb tpaypdias 
GAG hv oiKxelav. xxvi. 7, Sef yap ov riv tuxotcav yovav 
woty otras (ie. tragedy and epic poetry) dAAd rhv cipnpévny : 
with which ef. Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1339 b 32, gye yap Bws ySovyv 
Tiva Kal Td TeAOS, GAA Ov THY TUXOTTAY. 
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pleasure which is distinctive of the art. To the 
ideal spectator or listener, who is a man of educated 
taste and represents an instructed public, every 
fine art addresses itself; he may be called ‘the 
rule and standard’ of that art, as the man of moral 
insight is of morals; the pleasure that any given 
work of art affords to him is the end of the art. 
But this imaginative pleasure has a tacit reference 
to man not as an isolated individual, but as existing 
within the social organism. From the Aristotelian, 
and Greek point of view art is an clement in the 
higher life of the community; the pleasure it affords 
is an enduring pleasure, an aesthetic enjoyment 
which is not divorced from civic ends.’ 

Though the end, then, is a state of feeling, it is 
a feeling that is proper to a normally constituted 
humanity. The hedonistic effect is not alien to 
the essence of the art, as has sometimes been 
thought; it is the subjective aspect of a real 
objective fact. Each kind of poetry carries with 
it a distinctive pleasure, which is the criterion by 
which the work is judged. A tragic action has 
an inherent capacity of calling forih pity and fear ; 
this quality must be impressed by the poet on the 
dramatic material ;? and if it is artistically done, 


1 See Courthope, Life in Poetry, pp. 209 ff. 

2 Poe. giv. 3, éret 8¢ rHv dd eAgov xai PoBuv Sia pepyorews 
Se? ySovyv wapucxevdfey Tov rounrijv, pavepdv ws Tovro év Tois 
Tpdypaci €urorntéoy. 
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the peculiar pleasure arising out of the union of 
the pitiable and the terrible will be awakened in 
the mind of every one who possesses normal human 
sympathies and faculties. The test of artistic merit 
in a tragedy is the degree in which it fulfils this, 
its, distinctive function. All the rules prescribed 
by Aristotle for the tragic poet flow from the same 
primary requirement,—those which determine the 
proper construction of the plot, the character of the 
ideal hero, the best form of recognition and the like. 
The state of pleasurable feeling ‘s not an accidental 
result, but is inherently related to the object which 
calls it forth. Though the pleasure of the percipient 
is necessary to the fulfilment of the function of any 
art, the subjective impression has in it an enduring 
and universal element. 


CHAPTER V 
ART AND MORALITY 


THE question as to the proper end of fine art was 
discussed in Greece in its special application to 
poetry. Two views were currently held. The 
‘traditional one, which had gained wide acceptance, 
was that poetry has a direct moral purpose; the 
primary function of a poet is that of a teacher. 
Even after professional teachers of the art of con- 
duct had appeared in Greece the poets were not 
deposed from the educational office which time had 
consecrated. Homer was still thought of less as 
the inspired poet who charmed the imagination 
than as the great teacher who had laid down all 
the rules needed for the conduct of life, and in 
whom were hidden all the lessons of philosophy. 
The other theory, tacitly no doubt held by many, 
but put into definite shape first by Aristotle, was 
that poetry is an emotional delight, its end is 
to give pleasure. Strabo (circa 24 B.C.) alludes to 
the two conflicting opinions. Eratosthenes, he 


says, maintained that ‘the aim of the poet always 
215 
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is to charm the mind not to instruct.’ He him- 
self holds with the ancients ‘that poetry is a kind 
of elementary philosophy, which introduces us 
early to life, and gives us pleasurable instruction 
in reference to character, emotion, action.’? The 
Greek states, he argues, prescribed poetry as the 
first lesson of childhood; they did so, surely, not 
merely in order to please, but to afford correction 
in morals.’ In carrying the same discipline into 
mature years they expressed their conviction, that 
poetry as a regulative influenc. on morals was 
adapted to every period of life. In course of time, 
he observes, philosophical and historical studies 
had been introduced, but these addressed them- 
selves only to the few, while the appeal of poctry 
was to the masses.‘ Eratosthenes ought to have 
modified his phrase and said that the poet writes 
partly to please and partly to instruct, instead of 
which he converted poetry into a privileged racon- 
teuse of old wives’ fables, with no other object 
in view than to charm the mind.’ If, however, 
poetry is the art which imitates life by the medium 
of speech, how can one be a poet who is senseless - 


1 Strabo i. 2. 3, romrjy yap épy ravra croxdferGur yuxa- 
yurylas ov Sdarkadéas, 

2 Le, rovvavrioy 8’ of radasot dirocodiay ruva A€yoves rpworny 
Ti TontiKyy eicdyouray eis Tov [lov yas éx véwy Kai 56d- 
axovoay On Kat rdOn xat mpiges pel” aSovijs. 

8 le od Yuxaywylas xdpw Sirovbev YrdAsjs dAAd ouwdpo- 
vur pov. 4 1b, i. 2. 8 6 Ibi. 2. 3. 
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and ignorant of life? The excellence of a poct 
is not like that of a carpenter or a smith; it is 
‘ bound up with that of the human being. No one 
ean be a good poet who is not first a good man.' 
This remarkable passage accurately reflects the 
sentiment which persisted to a late time in 
Greece, long after the strictly teaching functions 
of poetry had passed into other hands. It is to 
be met with everywhere in Plutarch. ‘ Poetry is 
the preparatory school of philosophy.’* ‘{[t opens 
and awakens the youthful mind to the doctrines 
of philosophy.’* When first the young hear these 
doctrines they are bewildered and reject them. 
‘Before they pass from darkness into full sunshine 
they must dwell in a kind of twilight, in the soft 
rays of a truth that is blended with fiction, and so be 
prepared painlessly to face the blaze of philosophy 
without flinching.’ The novice requires wise 
guidance ‘in order that through a schooling that 
' Strabo i. 2. 6, 4 8 sowtod (dper)) cuvélevxtae ti} Tod 
dvOpwrov, Kai ovx oidv Te dyaQov yeverOur TOLNTHY pi) MpPOTEPOV 
yernGevra avipa dyaOév. Compare Minturno, De J’octa (1559). 
How profoundly this view has affected modern thought is shown 
by the references piven in Spingarn (Lit. Crit. in Renaissance), p. 55. 


2 Plutarch, de Ai. Poet. ch. 1, év aovjyaor. rpodAocody- 
TEOV, 

3 Ib. ch. 14, ére 5& zpoavotyes cal zpoxivet THv Tot véou Yux7Vv 
tTois év dtrorodia Adyois. 

4 Le. ov5¢ tropevovras ty pn) olov x wKoTOUs rohAOW ped AovTes 
jAsov dpay Orion, xabdzep év vd0p uti kal Kexpapevys puBors 
dAnGeias adyyy exovre podGakjy, dAtvrus SaPAeGrew rd rowtra 
kat py devyev. 
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brings no estrangement he may, as a kindly and 
familiar friend, be conducted by poetry into the 
presence of philosophy.’ ' 

How deeply the Greek mind was impressed with 
the moral office of the poet, is shown by the attitude 
which even Aristophanes feels constrained to take 
up in relation to his art. He proclaims that the 
comic poet not only ministers to the enjoyment 
of the community and educates their taste, he is 
also a moral teacher and political adviser.? ‘Comedy 
too is acquainted with justice.’* It mixes earnest 
with its fun.‘ In the Parabasis of the Acharnians 
Aristophanes claims to be the best of poets for 
having had the courage to tell the Athenians what 
was right.* Good counsel he gives and will always 
give them; as for his satire it shall never light on 
what is honest and true.® He likens himself else- 
where to another Heracles, who attacks not ordinary 


1 Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. ad fin., iva jap wpodiaGBAnbeis ddAd 
parrov mporacderfeis etpevis kat didos Kat oixetos rd soin- 
TiKAs eri pitocopiay mporeumyrat. 

2 Frogs 1009-10, , Ore BeAriovs Te Torodpev 

Tors avOpwmrovs év tails méAewev. 
This claim is put into the mouth of Euripides. 
3 Acharn, 500, 7d yap Sixasov ofS Kal tpvyydia. 
Frogs 686-7, tov iepdv yopov Sixatav eure xpnora rp moder 
Evprapaweiv kai SiddoKey. 
4 Frogs 389-90, cai moAAa pev yeAoid pw ci- 
wety, TOAAU de crovdaia, 

5 Acharn. 645, doris wapexwwStvevo’ eizeiv év "AQnvalois ta 

dixata. 

6 Acharn. 656-8. 
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human beings, but Cleons and other monsters of 
the earth, and who in ridding the city of such 
plagues deserves the title of ‘cleanser of the 
land.”} 

The censure he passes on Euripides is primarily 
a moral censure. Even where the judgment may 
seem to be of an aesthetic kind a moral motive 
underlies it. Euripides is to him a bad citizen and 
a bad poet. In him are embodied all the tendencies 
of the time which the older poet most abhors. He 
is the spirit of the age personified, with its restless- 
ness, its scepticism, its sentimentalism, its unsparing 
questioning of old traditions, of religious usages and 
civic loyalty ; its frivolous disputations, which unfit 
men for the practical work of life, its lowered ideal 
of courage and patriotism. Every phase of the 
sophistic spirit he discovers in Euripides. There 
is a bewildering dialectic which perplexes the moral 
sense. Duties whose appeal to the conscience is 
immediate, and which are recognised as having a 
binding force, are in Euyipides subjected to analysis. 
Again, Euripides is censured for exciting feeling by 
any means that come to hand. When Dicaeopolis 
in the dcharnians is about to plead his case with 
his head on the block, he borrows from Euripides 
the rags and tatters of his hero Telephus. He 
carries off with him all the stage properties of 
woe, sb that Euripides exclaims, ‘My dear sir, 

1 Wasps 1029-45, 
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you will rob me of my tragedy.’’ Tragic pity, 
Aristophanes implies, is debased in Euripides to an 
ignoble sentimentalism. Genuine misery does not 
consist in a beggar’s rags or in a hobbling gait. 
Euripides substitutes the troubling of the senses for 
genuine tragic emotion. 

We are not here concerned with the fairness of 
the criticism but only with the point of view of the 
critic; and the coincidence of the moral and aesthetic 
judgment in Aristophanes is especially noteworthy. 
He puts into the mouth of Aeschylus, his ideal 
tragedian, the saying that the poet is the instructor 
of grown men as the teacher is of youth ;* and even 
the comic stage is, according to the theory if not 
the practice of Aristophanes, the school of the 
mature citizen. 

Aristotle’s treatment of poetry in the Poetics 
stands in complete contrast to this mode of criti- 
eism. In the Polztecs he had already dealt with 
the fine arts as they present themselves to the 
statesman and the social reformer. He allows that 
for childhood the use of poetry and music is to 


1 Acharn, 464 dvOpw7’, dbaipijoes pe THY Tpaywdiar. 

2 Frogs 1054-5, Trois pev yap madapiourey 

ote dddoKxaXos doris ppafer, tots 7Bar 58 rownrai. 

Cf. Plat. Lys. 213 8, 7 Se érpdxnpev Soxet poe xpyvat iévat, 
CKOTOUVTA KATA TOUS TOINTAS” ODTOL yap Huiv Gomwep TarepEes THS 
copias cick Kai Hyepoves. e 

Laws ix. 858 D, Tov . . . ToLNTuVv Kai doo. dvev péeTpwv Kat 
PETA peTowy THY adbrav eis pvijuny EvuBovdny wept Biov xareGevro. 
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convey moral instruction, and that some forms of 
poetry, like some kinds of plastic art, exercise a 
dangerous influence on youth. But the true end 
of an art is not to be judged by the use to which 
it may be put in training immature minds. He 
tacitly combats the position of Plato who admits 
poetry to his commonwealth only so far as it is 
subsidiary to moral and political education, and 
who therefore excludes every form of it except 
hymns and chants and praises of great and good 
men, or what goes under the general name of didactic 
poetry. He distinguishes between educational use 
and aesthetic enjoyment. For the grown man the 
poet’s function is not that of a teacher, or if a 
teacher, he is so only by accident. The object of 
poetry, as of all the fine arts, is to produce an 
emotional delight, a pure and elevated pleasure. 
In the Poetics he writes as‘the literary critic and 
the historian of poetry. He is no longer concerned 
with fine art as an institution which the State 
recognises, and which should form part of an educa- 
tional system. His inquiry is into the different 
forms of poetry,—their origin, their growth, the laws 
of their structure, their effect upon the mind. He 
analyses poetical compositions as he might the forms 
of thought. He seeks to discover what they are in 
themselves, and how they produce their distinctive 
effects. » The didactic point of view is abandoned. 
We hear nothing of the direct ethical influence which 
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the several kinds of poetry exert on the spectator or 
the reader, or of the moral intention of the poet. 
In a passage of peculiar interest in ch. xxv. we 
read, ‘The standard of correctness in poetry and 
politics is not the same, any more than in poetry 
and any other art.’’ Aristotle had already insisted 
that poetical truth and scientific truth are not 
identical, Poetry is not a metrical version of the 
facts of medicine, natural science, or history ;’ he 
now adds that technical inaccuracies in these or 
other branches of knowledge «5 not touch the 
essence of the poetic axt.® This must be judged 
by its own laws, its own fundamental assumptions, 
and not by an alien standard. The observation is 
extended to the relation of poetry and morality ; 
for the comprehensive phrase ‘ politics’ or ‘ political 
science’ here, as often, has special reference to 
ethics. ‘The remark is, doubtless, directed in 
particular against Plato,‘ whose criticisms of poctry 
are chiefly from the moral point of view. In the 
Republic allusion is made to the old idea that 
Homer knows all the arts,and all the virtues; he 
is, therefore, the great educator of the people. 


1 Poet, xxv. 3, obx 1) udty OpOdryns eoriv TAS woAiTiKHS Kal 
Tis momrucns ovde GAAS TéxVNS Kal ToLNTEKIS. 

2 Poet. i. 11, ix. 1-2. 

8 Poet. xxv. 4 (medicine), 5 (natural history), 

4 Finsler (Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik, pp. 163 ff.) disputes 
this reference; but the words of xxv. 7 and 20 are strongly 
reminiscent of Plato. 
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Plato disallows this claim; but while admitting 
that it would not be fair to question Homer about 
medicine or any of the arts to which his poems 
only incidentally refer,’ he urges that in regard to 
war, generalship, politics, education, which are the 
main subjects of the poems, we have a right to ask 
him, what state was ever better governed by his 
help. Such a test of poetry Aristotle would reject 
as involving a confusion of standards. Again, in 
an earlier book of the Republic a still graver 
censure is passcd on epic narrative.” The tales of 
the gods, their battles aug dissensions, are con- 
demned for the injurious influence they exercise 
on character ; they are fictions and immoral fictions.’ 
So too the cruel and evil deeds ascribed to heroes 
and demigods are impious and hurtful untruths. 
On the moral question thus raised Aristotle barely 
touches in this chapter; his general attitude, how- 
ever, may be inferred from § 19 (and possibly also 
from § 8). But on the question of fuct, ‘true or | 
false,’ he says, ‘these stories are currently told,’ 
they ure the tradition of the people ; as such they 
have their place in poctry.* 


1 Rep, ». 5990, rev pév toivey GAAwv wépe pi) dmracropev 
Adyov “Opnpov xrA, 

2 Rep. ti, 377 4-378 5. 

8 The BAaBepd of Rep. iii. 391 B is the BAaBepa of Port. xxv. 
20; ef. infra, p. 227, note, 

4 Poet.&xv. 7. The supposed objection here is “ov A164.” 
These are Plato’s very words in Rep. ii. 378 B (of the wars of the 
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Again, personal satite had been condemned on 
moral grounds by Plato.’ Aristotle agrees in this 
condemnation, but for a different reason. He ranks 
itas an inferior type of art not because it encourages 
low scandal or debases character, but because art 
ought to represent the general not the particular.’ 
Neither in the definition of tragedy (ch. vi. 2), if 
properly understood, nor in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of it, is there anything to lend countenance 
to the view that the office of tragedy is to work 
upon men’s lives, and to make them better. The 
theatre is not the schgol. The character of the 
ideal tragic hero (ch. xiii.) is deduced not from 
any ethical ideal of conduct, but from the need 
of calling forth the blended emotions of pity and 
fear, wherein the proper tragic pleasure resides.* 
The catastrophe by which virtue is defeated and 
villainy in the end comes out triumphant is con- 
demned by the same critcrion;* and on a similar 
principle the prosaic justice, misnamed ‘poetical,’ 
which rewards the good man and punishes the 
gods), ovde yap GAG: Rep. iii. 391g (of Achilles dragging Hector 
round the tomb of Patroclus), Evpravra tabra od dijcopey dAnty 
eip7o Oar, and 391 & (of other tales about the uffspring of the gods), 
ov? dota Tatra ot’ dAnfy. See also supra, p. 176, 

1 Laws xi. 935 B, wownty 81) kwpwdias 7} Tivos idpBuv 4) povrdv 
perwdias pay eérrw pajre AGyp pajte eixdve pyre Oupags pate dvev 
Oupod pysapas pydséva Trav roActov Kwmdeiv. 

2 Poet. ix, 5. 

5 See infra, ch. viii. 

* Poet. xiii. 2. 
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wicked, is pronounced to be appropriate only to 
comedy." 

Aristotle’s critical judgments on poetry rest 
on aesthetic and logical grounds, they take no direct 
account of ethical aims or tendencies. He men- 
tions Euripides some twenty times in the Poetics, 
and in the great majority of instances with censure. 
He points out numerous defects, such as inartistic 
structure, bad character-drawing, a wrong part 
assigned to the chorus; but not a word is there‘ 
of the immoral influence of which we hear so much 
in Aristophanes. In his praise as little as in his 
blame does Aristotle look to the moral content of a 
poem. Sophocles he admires not for the purity of 
his ethical teaching or for his deep religious intui- 
tions, but for the unity which pervades the structure 
of his dramas, and the closely linked sequence of 
parts which work up to an inevitable end. Not 
that Aristotle would set aside as a matter of in- 
difference the moral content of a poem or the moral 
character of the author. Nay, they are all-important 
factors in producing the total impression which has 
to be made upon the hearer. The matter of litera- 
ture is life; and tragedy is in a special sense the 


1 Poet. xiii, 8. Contrast Plato, who would compel the poet to 
exhibit the perfect requital of vice and virtue (Lars i. 660 R). 
So in Rep, ,iii. 392 s-s poets are forbidden to say that many 
wicked men are happy and good men mierable, and are commanded 
to sing in an opposite strain. 


Q 
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‘imitation of life,’! of human welfare and human 


misery ; it is the representation of a sustained action 
of a great and serious kind, in which character finds 
for itself outward and energetic expression. This 
fragment of life is typical and interpretative of the 
whole. The philosopher in whose theory ethics 
were woven into the very tissue of life, whose fabric 
of happiness was reared upon a moral basis, and 
with whom the inward and spiritual order of things 
dominated the outward, could not have acquiesced 
in any rendering of life which assiy 1ed to its various 
elements a perverted place and value. Aristotle 
does not indeed demand of the poet that he shall 
set before himself a didactic aim, nor does he test 
the merit of his performance by the moral truths 
that are conveyed. His test of excellence is 
pleasure; but the aesthetic pleasure produced by 
any ideal imitation must be a sane and wholesome 
pleasure, which would approve itself to the better 
portion of the community.’ The pleasure he con- 
templates could not conceivably be derived from a 
poem which offers low. ideals of life and conduct 
and misinterprets human destiny.® 


1 Poet, vi. 9. See infra, p. 335. 

2 See pp. 211—13. 

3 In my first edition I took the passage Poet. xxv. 8, epi 5€ row 
xahis 7 py Kadus 7 eipytal rive} TémpaKtat, ob povev oKertéov 
els atrd 1b wempaypévov 7 cipnuévoy PAerovta xrX., as referring 
to the morality of the poetic representation. But the arguments 
adduced by Mr. M. Carroll in his valuable Thesis Aristotle's Poetics 
c. wev. in the Light of the Homeric Scholia (Baltimore 1895), pp. 
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In ch. xxv. 19 it is declared that the representa- 

tion of moral depravity finds its only excuse in 
‘necessity.’ The necessity meant is the inner 
necessity arising out of the structure of a piece. 
Vice in itself is undesirable even on the stage. 
But it may be subservient to the plot—one of 
those things & Bovderas o piGos—demanded by the 
cogent necessity of dramatic motive. Without it 
there may not be room for the proper play of 
contrasted character, for its effect upon the out: 
ward course of the incidents; in a word, for the 
due interaction of all the forces which lead to the 
catastrophe. Gratuitous or motiveless depravity is, 
however, forbidden : and as an instance of this fault, 
Menelaus in the Orestes of Euripides is cited here,’ 
Nothing but the constraining needs of literary art 
are allowed to override the rules laid down for 
goodness of character in tragedy. 
33-40, prove, I think, that there is an aesthetic not a moral reference 
here in wept 8 rod KaAds 9) 1) KadOS, and ef Grorduiov 7 Padrov. 
‘Speech or action must be interpreted in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances—the persons, the occasion, the end it is designed to 
serve ; aud if, from a study of these, the spcech or action shows 
itself to be in accordance with necessity or probability, then its 
artistic excellence—and this is ever supreme with Aristotle—is 
assured. Morality enters into consideration only as implied in the 
aesthetic ideal.’ See the quotations given from the Scholia with 
explanations of Aristotle, pp. 36 ff. 

1 Poet. xxv. 19, dp6i) 8 éxeripnows . . . woyOnpig, Grav jr} 
dvayKys oogys pyOtv xpnonta . . . Ty rovnpig, domwep év ’Opéory 
rod MeveAdov. Cf xv. 5. Such a representation would be 
included under the BAaGepe of xxv. 20. 
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These rules, it must be owned, are too rigorous 
on their ethical side. It becomes the more necessary 
to call attention to them here, as we have dwelt 
with some emphasis on Aristotle’s freedom from a 
narrowly moral, or moralistic, conception of poetry. 
This freedom, we now see, is subject to certain 
limitations. Traces of the older prepossession 
still survive, and linger around a portion of his 
doctrine. 

In chapter ii. of the Poetscs « broad distinction 
is drawn between the imitative arts, according as 
they represent persons morally noble (oovdaious 
opposed to ¢avdrous), ignoble, or of an inter- 
mediate type resembling average humanity (cpotous). 
Some attempt has been made to empty the words 
orovéalovs and gavrAous, and the synonymous expres- 
sions in the Poetics of any strictly moral content, 
and to reduce the antithesis to the aesthetic distinc- 
tion between ideal and vulgar characters. It is in- 
deed true that ovovdaios—serving as the adjective of 
dpery in its widest acceptation,' as does ¢adros of 
xaxia—can denote any one that is good or excellent 
in his kind or in his special line. Similarly, and 
with like freedom, it can be applied to any object, 


1 Categ. 6.10 b 7, olov ad ris dpetas 6 Grovdatos: Te yap 
dperiv éxev orovdaios Aéyerai, GAN ov rapwvipws dard THs 
dperjs: that is, there is no adjective formed from, the noun 
dperi : orovdaios does duty for it. Of. Top, v. 3. 131 b 2, where 
the (S:ov dperis is 6 rov éxovra rote? orovdaiov. 
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animate or inanimate.’ In its reference toa person, 
the particular sphere of his excellence is expressed 
by a limiting phrase or adverbial addition (o7ov8aids 
ve or rrepi tt), or by the agreement of the adjective 
with some noun indicating the range of its applica- 
tion (cmovdaios vowobérns, xiBapierys and the like). 
But when the word is used as the epithet of a 
man as such, without any qualifying reference to 
occupation, profession, or function, we must take 
it to mean morally ‘good.’® Aristotle seems bent 
on making it plain, here at the outset, that the 
ethical sense is that which he intends. The paren- 
thetic remark in § 1 shows that the comprehensive 
ideas summed up in dper)} and «axia as applicd 
to morals are covered by the contrasted terms 
amovdaiovs and gavaous.* After illustrations drawn 
from various forms of art, the chapter ends with 
the statement that ‘comedy aims at representing 
men as worse, tragedy as better than in actual 
life.’*> Consistent herewith is the observation in 


» 

1 In Poet. v. 5, tpuywhias orovsatas kat daddys is ‘good or 
bad tragedy’ in the purely aesthetic sense. 

2 Eg. Nic. Eth i. 6. 1098 a 11, xOapurtod pév yap 7d 
xGupifer, orovdaioy Se Td ed. 

3 Nic, Eth. ix. 4. 1166 a 12, €otxe yp .. . perpov éxdote@ % 
dpery Kat 6 orovdaios efvar., x. 6, 1176 b 25, cat tia Kai Sé0 
éori Ta To oTovdaip ToLatra dyTa, So passim, 

4 Poet. ii. 1, orovdaious %) pavAovs eivar (7a yap 1/0y oyeddv 
det rovres dxodovbel povors, xaxig. yop Kat dpety Ta On dea- 
gépovee advres). 

4 Ig BovAera. (Poet. ii. 4) a limiting expression, leaving room for 
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ch. v. 4, that epic poetry agrees with tragedy as 
being a pipnow crovéaiwy: and again the re- 
quirement of ch. xv. that the characters (#47) 
shall be ypyora,'—once more ‘ good’ in the ethical 
sense, and barely to be distinguished from omovéaia. 

Aristotle, then, starts from what was, so far as 
we know, the unquestioned assumption of his time, 
—that the primary distinction between higher and 
lower forms of art depended on the different types 
of moral character represented by them. The 
same view is reflecte everywhe'e in Plato. In 
the Laws the taste of the judges («p:rai) at the 
theatrical competitions is commented on adversely. 
They ought to be the instructors, they are the mere 
disciples of the theatre. Their influence reacts 
upon the poets. Consequently the audience ‘ when 
they ought to be hearing of characters morally 
better than their own, and receiving a higher 
pleasure, are affected in an entirely opposite 
manner.’? Again the objects that music ‘ imitates’ 


the admission under certain circumstances of a vicious chat icter in 
tragedy? Cf. weiparar in v. 4. , 

' Not ‘well marked ’—the impossible interpretation put upon 
it by Dacier, Bossu, Metastasio, and others—nor, in a merely 
aesthetic sense, ‘elevated.’ The moral meaning is here again not 
to be evaded. So in xv. 1 a yxpyordv 700s depends on a ypyrri) 
mpoaipeorts, which is equivalent to orovdaia rpouipecis of Nic. 
Eth, vi. 2.1139 9 25, and éruenys mpouiperts of Nic. Eth. vii. 11. 
1152817. In xv, 8 éreckys is not perceptibly different from 
the preceding ypyords. 

2 Laws ii. 659 0, déov yap avrovs det BeAtiw ray atrav 7Oav 
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are ‘the characters of men better or worse,’ —a dis- 
tinction verbally the same as in the Poetics ch. ii. 
Yet Aristotle, while using the traditional 
phrases, is feeling after some more satisfactory 
and vital distinction. The very instances he 
adduces to illustrate his meaning show that the 
moral formula is strained to the point of breaking. 
The characters of Homer (§ 5) are ‘better’ (@ed- 
tious) than those of ordinary reality, or than those 
who figure in epic parody, not solely or chiefly 
through superior virtue, but by powers of willing 
and feeling, doing and thinking, which raise them 
above the common herd of men. The example 
drawn from painting suggests a like conclusion. 
Three contemporary painters of an earlier date are 
mentioned, each typical of a certain mode of 
artistic treatment. ‘Polygnotus depicted men as 
nobler («peirrous) than they are, Pauson as less 
noble (xefpovs), Dionysius drew them true tov life 
(cuoious).’? Evidently these differences do not 


dxovovras PeAtio Tiv *Soviv iryev, viv avrots Spwce wav 
tovvavriov EvpBaiver, 

l Laws vii, 798 D, Ta wept Tots PvOpow. Kal Tacgay povoetKIY 
éore tpdrov pupnpata BeAtisvov Kal  Xeipdvuv dvOpurav. 
Similarly dancing Laws vii. 814 5. 

2 Poet. ii. 2. Here Polygnotus is spoken of as a portrayer of 
good 79», in vi. 11 he is a good portrayer of 1}6y, ayaOds 700- 
ypados, as opposed to Zeuxis. Cf. Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 a 236, 
Sef pay tdellatvowvos Oewpety rots véovs, dAAa ta TloAvyverov 
Kav et tis GAAos TOV ypadéwy 7 TOY ayaApaToroWY erry 
Gees, 
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correspond to purely ethical distinctions. Roughly 
we may say that idealistic treatment is exempli- 
fied in Polygnotus, realistic in Dionysius, and the 
tendency to caricature in Pauson. His own 
examples might have led Aristotle to discard the 
moral formula, and to seek elsewhere the differ- 
entiating marks of artistic representation. As it 
is, his precise thought is not difficult to discover. 
Obviously, a perfect art does not, in his view, 
imply characters of faultless virtue. The sketch 
of the ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii 3—4 itself pre- 
cludes such a notion. Another decisive passage 
is ch. xv. 8. Defective characters—those, for 
instance, who are irascible or indolent (épyiha 
kat paévyor)—may be ennobled (éziexeis roseiv) 
by poctic treatment. One of the examples given 
is the Achilles of Homer, whose leading defect 
is a passionate temperament, and who would, 
doubtless, be placed among the épyido.’ Such a 
character, poetically idealised, conforms to the 
conditions of goodness (xpyora 749) prescribed in 
this chapter. Even without these express :ndica- 
tions we might draw some such inference from 
a comparison of the phrase piunois orovdaiev 
(ch. v. 4) applied to epic and tragie poetry, 
with the description of comedy in ch. v. 1 as a 


' See Bywater, Journal of Philoloyy, xiv. 27, p..48. The 
words rapdSecypa axAnporytos are rivhtly, I think, bracketed by 
him. ; 
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pipnow havrotépwy pév, od pévrot Kata Tacay Kaxiay, 
‘an imitation of characters of a lower type, not 
however, in the full sense of the word, bad.’ The 
badness which comedy delineates is not coexten- 
sive with moral badness. It is explained to be 
that specific form of badness which consists in an 
ugliness or deformity of character that is ludicrous. 
A similar qualification of the kind of goodness that 
is required in the higher forms of poetry, might 
naturally be inferred. The phrase pipyoss orovdater 
would thus imply a restrictive clause, od pévros xara 
wacay dperyy, ‘but not, in the full sense of the word, 
good.’ This missing qualification is, however, 
partly supplied by the passages of ch. xiii. and 
ch. xv. above referred to. 

The result, then, arrived at is briefly this. 
According to Aristotle, the characters portrayed by 
epic and tragic poetry have their basis in moral 
goodness ; but the goodness is of the heroic order. 
It is quite distinct from plam, unaspiring virtue. 
It has nothing in it common or mean. Whatever 
be the moral imperfections in the characters, they 
are such as impress our imagination, and arouse 
the sense of grandeur: we are lifted above the 
reality of daily life. To go farther would be to part 
company with Aristotle: he would hardly allow that 
there may be a dignity, an clevation of character, 
which Saves even vice from being contemptible, 
and brings it under the higher requirements of 


ae 
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art. Had he wished to mark the distinctively 
aesthetic quality of characters grand or elevated, 
he might have used such expressions a8 péya 71, 
or ovdey dadrov, or obdev dyevves mparrew (ppoveiv). 
The grandeur, however, which he demands is a 
moral grandeur. Greatness cannot take the place 
of goodness. Satan, though he were never ‘less 
than archangel ruined,’ would be admitted into 
an epic poem only as one of the rare exceptions 
already noted.’ 
Aristotle, in respect to th delineation of 
character, is still on the border-land between morals 
and aesthetics. Mere goodness does not satisfy 
him: something, he fecls, must be infused into 
it which does not belong to the prosaic world. 
But what that is, he does not tell us. He has no 
adequate perception of the wide difference that 
separates moral and poetical excellence of character. 
When he comes to define tragedy, he makes, it 
would appear, a step in advance, though at the 
cost of logical consistency. In the definition 
given in ch. vi, tragedy no longer pipetrac ozov- 
datouvs but is a pipnow mpdfews orovdalas. Here 
there seems to be a transition to a different sense of 
the word aovdaios. Logically, it ought, no doubt, 
to bear the same meaning—‘ good,’ ‘noble’—as 
applied to the tragic action, that it bore in the 
previous divisions of poetry as applied‘to the 
1 See p. 227. 
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persons whom tragedy represents.' But Aristotle 
imperceptibly glides into the meaning ‘serious,’ 
‘elevated,’ ‘grand,—a meaning which the word 
readily admits of in reference to a thing, such as a 
apatis, though it could not be so used of a person 
without the addition of other words or of a qualify- 
ing context. This new shade of meaning, which 
enters into the definition, is required in order to 
differentiate the tragic action from the yedola 
mpatis of Comedy.” Aristotle passes lightly from, 
fuipetras orrovdaious to pipnows mpadfews otrovdaias, as 
if the one expression were merely the equivalent 
of the other. He can hardly have realised the 
important bearings of the change by which the 
word ozovéaios is freed from the limited moral 
reference which attaches to it in ch. ii. If in his 
observations upon character (ta #07) in ch. xv. 
he had followed out the line of thought which the 
adjective here suggests as applied to the tragic 
action, he might have made a notable improvement 
on his aesthetic theory. , In pursuance of this idea, 
tragedy would have demanded not mere goodness 
of character (xpyord 70y), but a greatness or 
elevation corresponding to the grandeur of the 
action. 

Before we dismiss the phrase pipyois orovdaion, 


1 Mr. BR P. Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 16, argues that this 
meaning must be retained in the definition. 
2 See p. 241. 
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we may for a moment glance aside to notice 
one curious chapter in its history. The French 
critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
generally took o7ovdaio. to mean persons of high 
rank. So strange a perversion of language is hardly 
credible, and yet it admits of easy explanation. A 
Roman rule, itself founded on Greck writers sub- 
sequent to Aristotle, had prescribed that the funda- 
mental difference between tragedy and comedy is to 
be sought in the fact, that kings and heroes are the 
actors in tragedy, ordinary citizei.s in comedy.’ This 
purely outward distinction won acceptance with 
many distinguished scholars.? When the Poetics 
came to be received as the guide and canon of 
criticism in France, Aristotelian authority was 
eagerly sought for this among other literary 
traditions. With an entire disregard of linguistic 
usage, the phrase pipnors orrovdaioy was—in default 
of any other—seized on as affording the desired 
sanction. The Abbé d’Aubignac in his book La 
Pratique du Thédtre, which long continued to be 
the text-book of French dramatic writers, «leclares 


1 The grammarian Diomedes says: ‘Tragoedia est heroicae 
fortunae in adversis comprehensio, a Theophrasto ita definita eat, 
tpaywoia eoriv ipwikys tTuxyns wepioracis. . . . Comoedia est 
privatae civilisque fortunae sine periculo vitae comprehensio, apud 
Graecos ita definita, kwuydia eoriv iSwrudv rpaypdrev div 
Suvos repioy?). . . . Comoedia a tragoedia differt, quod in tragoedia 
heroes, duces, reges, in comoedia humiles atque privatae personae.’ 

2 Eg. Robortelli, Maggi, Scaliger (Spingarn, pp. 63, 69). 


+ 
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that ‘tragedy represents the life of princes,’ while 
‘comedy serves to depict the actions of the people.’ ' 
Dacier goes even to greater lengths in his note on 
pipnows orovdatov. ‘It is not necessary,’ he says, 
‘that the action which affords matter for an Epic 
poem be illustrious and important in itself; on 
the contrary, it may be very ordinary or common ; 
but it must be so by the quality of the persons 
who act. Thus Horace says plainly, ‘“‘ Res gestae 
regumque ducumque.” This is so true that the most 
notable action of a citizen can never be made the’ 
subject of an epic poem, when the most indifferent 
one of a king or general of an army will be such, 
and always with success.’* In all this misapprehen- 
sion there is just one grain of solid fact. Aristotle 
does undoubtedly hold that the chief actors in 
tragedy ought to be illustrious by birth and 
position. The narrow and trivial life of obscure 
persons cannot give scope for a great and significant 
action, one of tragic consequence. But nowhere 


1 Lu Pratique du Thédtre bk. ti. ch. 10, ‘La Tragédie representoit 
la vie des Princes. . . . La Comédie servoit & dépeindre les 
actions du peuple.’ 

2 Dacier on Poet. v. 4, note 17 (Trans. London 1705). Cf. 
note 9 on ch. xiii, ‘Tragedy, as Epic poem, does not require that 
the action which it represents should be great and important in 
iteelf. It is sufficient that it be tragical, the names of the persons 
are sufficient to render it magnificent ; which for that very reason 
are all taken from those of the greatest fortune and reputation. 
The greatness of these eminent men renders the action great, and 
their reputation makes it credible and possible.’ 
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does he make outward rank the distinguishing 
feature of tragic as opposed to comic representation. 
Moral nobility is what he demands; and this—on 
the French stage, or at least with French critics— 
is transformed into an inflated dignity, a courtly 
etiquette and decorum, which scemed proper to 
high rank. The instance is onc of many in which 
literary critics have wholly confounded the teaching 
of Aristotle. 

But to return from this digression. Aristotle, 
as our inquiry has shown, was the first who 
attempted to separate the theory of aesthetics from 
that of morals. He maintains consistently that 
the end of poetry is a refined pleasure. In doing 
so he severs himself decisively from the older and 
more purely didactic tendency of Greece. But in 
describing the means to the end, he does not 
altogether cast off the earlier influence. The 
aesthetic representation of character he views under 
ethical lights, and the different types of character 
he reduces to moral categories. Still he never allows 
the moral purpose of the poet or the mora: effects 
of his art to take the place of the artistic end. If 
the poet fails to produce the proper pleasure, he fails 
in the specific function of his art. He may be good 
as a teacher, but as a poet or artist he is bad. 

Few of Aristotle’s successors followed out this 
way of thinking ; and the prevailing Greek tradition 
that the primary office of poetry is to convey 
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ethical teaching was carried on through the schools 
of Greek rhetoric till it was firmly established in 
the Roman world. The Aristotelian doctrine as 
it has been handed down to modern times has 
again in this instance often taken the tinge of 
Roman thought, and been made to combine in 
equal measure the wile with the dulce. Sir 
Philip Sidney, for example, who in his Apologe 
for Poetrie repeatedly states that the end of poetry 
is ‘delightful teaching,’ or ‘to teach and to 
delight,’ has no suspicion that he is following the 
Ars Poetica of Horace rather than that of Aristotle. 
The view of Sidney’ was that of the Elizabethan 
age in general.’ It was a new departure when 
Dryden wrote in the spirit of Aristotle: ‘I am 
satisfied if it [verse] cause delight; for delight is 
the chief if not the only end of poesy: instruction 
can be admitted but in the second place, for poesy 
only instructs as it delights.’ ? 

1 This too was the prevailing view at the Renaissance, but 
Castelvetro (1570) forms a notable exception. He sovs even 
beyond Aristotle in maintainibg that poetry is intended, not only 
to please, but to please even the vulgar mob (see Spingarn, pp. 


55-56). 
2 Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poetry. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FUNCTION OF TRAGEDY 


ARISTOTLE's definition of tragedy ' runs thus :— 
‘Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude ; in 
language embellished with each kind of artistic 
ornament, the several kinds being found in separate 
parts of the play; in the form of action,’ not of 
narrative; through pity and fear effecting the 
proper katharsis, or purgation, of these ® emotions.’ 


1 Poet. vi. 2, ertiv adv Tpaywdia pipyou mpd€ews crovdaias 
kat teAcias éyeOos éxotons, 7Svopevy Ady xwpis eExdwote (codd. 
éxderov) TOV €idav év Tois popios, Spovtav Kat ov St darayyeXias, 
de édéou Kat piBouv mepalvovra mv Tev Towttwr waPnpdtwr 
Kd.apov. 

2 On Spwvrwy sce p. 334, note 2. 

8 tov towovTwv has given rise to much misunderstanding. It 
is not ‘all such emotions’ or ‘these and suchlike emotions,’ but by 
a frequent and idiomatic use ‘the aforesaid emotions,’ namely, pity 
and fear. It is with these, and these only, that tragedy is concerned 
throughout the Poetics. There is probably, as Reinkens (p. 161) 
says, a delicate reason here for the preference of r&v rotodrwy over 
the demonstrative. The éAcos and $dfos of the definition, as will 
be evident in the sequel, are the aesthetic emotions of pity and 
fear, those which are awakened by the tragic representation. trav 

240 
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The ‘several kinds of embellishment’ are in the 
next paragraph explained to be verse and song; 
verse without music being employed in the dia- 
logue, lyrical song in the choral parts. Tragedy is 
hereby distinguished from Nomic and Dithyrambic 
poetry, which use the combined embellishments 
throughout,’ 

From this definition it appears first, that the 
genus of tragedy is Imitationy. This it has in 
common with all the fine arts. . 

Next, it is differentiated from comedy as being 
a pipnows mpdfews orovéaias, an imitation of an 
‘action that is neither yeAofa nor gavAy, neither 
ludicrous nor morally trivial. It is concerned with 
a serious end, namely evéaiovla,*—that well-being 
which is the true end of life. It is a picture of 
human destiny in all its significance. No one 
English word completely renders ozovéaias. ‘The 
translation ‘noble,’ which has the merit of applying 
to the characters as well as to the action, yet 
suggests too much a purely moral quality, while 
at the same time it does not adequately bring out 
the implied antithesis tocomedy. Grave and great , 
—these are the two ideas contained in the word. © 
Many of the older critics, missing the true import 


Tovotrwy wa@nuarwy are the emotions of pity and fear which 
belong to rgal life. The use of rovrwy instead of tovov'rwy might 
have suggested that the feelings were identically the same. 
1 Of, Poet. i. 10. 2 Poet. vi. 9. 
R 
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of crovéaias, transfer the meaning which they ought 
to have found here to the later words, péye@os 
éyovons, of the definition. These—as is plain from 
Aristotle’s explanation in ch. vii.—refer to the 
actual length of the poem. Addison,’ who does not 
stand alone in this view, includes under them the 
greatness or significance of the action (which is 
in fact denoted by ovovéaias) and also the internal 
length or duration of the action, of which Aristotle 
here says nothing. 

Further, tragedy is differentiated in form from 
Epic poetry as being dramatic, not narrative. 

The remainder of the definition describes the 
specific effect, the proper function (épyov) of 
tragedy,—namely, to produce a certain kind of 
katharsis. It would be a curious study to collect 
the many and strange translations that have been 
given of this definition in the last three hundred 
years, Almost every word of it has been mis- 
interpreted in one way or another. But after all 
it contains only two real difficulties. The one lies 
in the clause concerning the ‘several kinds of 
embellishment,’ Fortunately, however, Aristotle 
has interpreted this for us himself; otherwise it 
would doubtless have called forth volumes of criti- 


1 Spectator No, 267: ‘ Aristotle by the greatness of the action 
does not only mean that it should be great in its nature but also 
in its duration, or in other words tkat it should have a due length 
in it, as well as what we properly call greatness.’ 
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cism. The other and more fundamental difficulty 
relates to the meaning of the katharsis.' Here 
we seek in vain for any direct aid from the 
Poetics. 

A great historic discussion has centred round 
the phrase. No passage, probably, in ancient 
literature has been so frequently handled by 
commentators, critics, and poets, by men who 
knew Greek, and by men who knew no Greek. 
A tradition almost unbroken through centuries 
found in it a reference to a moral effect which 
tragedy produces through the ‘purification of the 
passions.’ What the precise effect is, and what 
are the passions on which tragedy works, was very 
variously interpreted. Corncille, Racine,’ Lessing, 


1 Since the first edition of this book was published, a complete 
account of the uses of the word xdOapo.s has been given by 
Sueemihl and Hicks (Jolstecs of Artetotle) in a valuable note, pp. 
641-656, ‘xdOapurs as an aesthetic term’ being treated pp. 650 ff. 
In a few details the explanation of the word in its reference to 
tragedy differs from what will be found in the following pages, 
but I have not seen reason to alter what had been written. 

2 Racine states his own purpose as a dramatic writer in the 
Preface to Phédre: ‘Ce que je puis assurcr cest que je n’en ai 
point fait o& la vertu soit plus mise en jour que dans celle-ci ; les 
moindres fautes y sont sévérement punies: la seule pens¢ée du crime 
y est regardée avec autant @horreur que le crime méme; les faiblesses 
de amour y passent pour de vraies faiblesses. Les passions n'y 
sont présentées aux yeux que pour montrer tout le désordre dont 
elles sont cause ; et le vice y est peint partout avec des couleurs 
qui en fonteconnaitre et hair la difformité. C'est 14 proprement le 
but que tout homme qui travaille pour le public doit se proposer ; 
et c'est ce que les premiers pottes tragiques avaient en vue sur 
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each offered different solutions, but all agreed in 
assuming the purely ethical intention of the drama. 
Goethe protested; but his own most interesting 
theory’ is for linguistic reasons quite impossible, 
nor does it accord with much else that is contained 
in the Poetics. In 1857 a pamphlet by Jacob 
Bernays’ reopened the whole question, and gave 
a new direction vo the argument. His main idea 
had been forestalled by Italian critics of the 
Renaissance ;* afterwards it fell into oblivion; a 
similar theory was independently struck out by 
M. Weil in 1847,* but it attracted little notice 
till Bernays set it forth in detail. 


toute chose. Leur théitre ¢tait une ccole ot la vertu n’était pas 
moins bien enseignée que dans les écoles des philosophes. Aussi 
Aristote a bien voulu donner des régles du poéme dramatique ; et 
Socrate, le plus sage des philosophes, ne dédaignait pas de mettre 
la main aux tragédies d’Kuripide. Il serait i souhaiter que nos 
ouvrages fussent aussi solides et aussi pleins d’utiles instructions 
que ceux de ces poites.’ 

1 Published in Nachlese 2u Aristoteles Poetik, 1826. His trans- 
lation of the definition is worth recording, if only for its errors. 
‘Die Tragodie ist die Nachahmung einer bedeutenden und abge- 
schlossenen Handlung, die eine gewisse Ausdehnung hat «nd in an- 
muthiger Sprache vorgetragen wifi, und zwar von abgesonderten 
Gestalten, deren jede ihre eigene Rolle spielt, und nicht erzahlungs- 
weise von einem Einzelnen; nach einem Verlauf aber von Mitleid 
und Furcht, mit Ausgleichung solcher Leidenschaften ihr Geschiift 
abechliesst.’ The eid of the definition here become the dramatic 
characters and the pdpia are the parts they play ! 

2 Republished in 1880 in the volume Zwes Abhandlunyen «ber 
die Aristotelische Theorte des Drama (Berlin). \ 

8 See infra, p. 247, note. 

* In his paper at the Philological Congress of Bile, 1847, 
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Bernays, with equal learning and literary skill, 
maintained that katharsis here is a medical meta- 
phor,’ ‘ purgation,’ and denotes a pathological effect 
on the soul analogous to the effect of medicine on 
the body. The thought, as he interpreted it, may 
be expressed thus. Tragedy excites the emotions 
of pity and fear—kindred emotions that are in the 
breasts of all men—and by the act of excitation 
affords a pleasurable relief. The feelings called 
forth by the tragic spectacle are not indeed per. 
manently removed, but are quieted for the time, so 
that the system can fall back upon its normal 
course. ‘The stage, in fact, provides a harmless 
and pleasurable outlet for instincts which demand 
satisfaction, and which can be indulged here more 
fearlessly than in real life. 

Plato, it must be remembered, in his attack 
upon the drama had said that ‘the natural hunger 
after sorrow and weeping’ which is kept under 
reprinted in Verhandlungen der zehnten Versammluny deutscher 
Philologen in Basel (pp. 131-14}). 

1 The three chief meanings of the word, (1) the medical, (2) 
the religious or liturgical, ‘lustratio’ or ‘cxpiatio, and (3) the 
moral, ‘ puriticatio,’ are sometimes difficult to keep apart. In Plato 
Soph. 230¢ the medical metaphor is prominent. Refutation 
(€Acyxos) is a mode of xd@apors, Before knowledge ean be im- 
parted internal obstacles must be removed (ra éprrodi{ovra, éx- 
Badeiv). In Crat. 405.4 doctors and sootheayers both use 4 
xdOapois kat of xaOappyot. In Phaedo 690 the medical sense of 
KdGapors aldes off into the religious, the transition being effected 


by the mention of xa@appcs. In Timaeus 89 B-c the dappa- 
xevrext) kéOapots is discussed. 
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control in our own calamities, is satisfied and 
delighted by the poets.’ ‘Poetry feeds and waters 
the passions instead of starving them.’* Through 
its tearful moods it enfeebles the manly temper ; 
it makes anarchy in the soul by exalting the lower 
elements over the higher, and by dethroning reason 
in favour of feeling. Aristotle held that it is not 
desirable to kilt or to starve the emotional part 
of the soul, and that the regulated indulgence of 
the feelings serves to maintain the balance of our 
nature. Tragedy, he would say, is a vent for the 
particular emotions of pity and fear. In the first 
instance, it is true, its effect is not to tranquillise 
but to excite. It excites emotion, however, only 
to allay it. Pity and fear, artificially stirred, expel 
the latent pity and fear which we bring with us 
from real life, or at least, such elements in them as 
are disquieting. In the pleasurable calm which 
follows when the passion is spent, an emotional 
cure has been wrought.* 


' Rep. x. 6064, 7d Bia Karexdpevov tére év Tris oiKeiacs 
Evudopais xat memewnxds rod Saxptocal re nat drodipacOau 
ixavOs «Kat drorAnoOhva, ioe dy TotovTov oiov rovrwyv 
értOupety, tor’ éori rovro To td Tov TomTov TismAdpevoy 
kat yxaipov. Cf. 60638, AoyiferOut ydp, ofvar, GAlyos ruri 
pereoriv, Ore drodatew dvdyxy ard Tov dAXdotpiov cis Ta dixeia. 
Opéyavra yap év éxeivors inxupdv To édeecvdv ov padiov ev rots 
avrov rdGect Karey. 

2 Rep. x. 606 D, rpépet yap tatra dpSouca, Séov atlypetv. 

8 Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) thinks it unimportant whether the 
medical or the religious use of the katharsis is primarily intended, 
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It is worth noting, as has been pointed out by 
Bernays, and before him by Twining, that Milton 
had already apprehended something of the true 
import of Aristotle's words. In adopting the 
pathological theory of the effect of tragedy he 
was, as has been more recently shown, following 
in the wake of Italian criticism.’ In his preface 
to Samson Agonistes he writes : 

‘Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath 
been ever held the gravest, moralest, and most 
profitable of all other poems; therefore said by 
Aristotle to be of power, by raising pity and fear, 
or terrour, to purge the mind of those and such- 
like passions; that is to temper or reduce them 
to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up 
by reading or seeing those passages well imitated. 
as in either case the word bears a sense far removed from the 
original metaphor. But the distinctive method of relief is different 
in the two cases. The medical katharsis implies relief following 
upon previous excitation. There is first a tapaxy or xivnots, then 
KdGapors or exxpuris, This is of vital moment for the argument. 
If we lose sight of the metaphor, the significance of the process 
is missed, : 

1 Mr, Spingarn in his interesting volume already mentioned, 
Literary Criticiem in the Renaissance (New York 1899), quotes from 
Minturno, L’ Arte Poetica, p. 77 (Venive 1564), the following 
passage: ‘As a physican cradicates, by means of poisonous 
medicine, the perfervid poison of disease which affects the body, 
so tragedy purges the mind of its impetuous perturbations by the 
force of these emotions beautifully expressed in veree.’ See also 
an article by Professor Bywater in Journal of Philology, xxvii. 54 


(1900), with quotations from Scaino’s Italian paraphrase of Aristotle’s 
Politics (Rome 15'78). 
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Nor is Nature herself wanting in her own efforts 
to make good his assertion, for so, in physick, 
things of melancholick hue and quality are used 
against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
remove salt humours.’ In other words tragedy 
is a form of homoeopathic treatment, curing 
emotion by means of an emotion like in kind, 
but not identical ? 

Aristotle, it would seem, was led to this re- 
markable theory by observing the effect of certain 
melodies upon a form of religious ecstasy, or, as the 
Greeks said, ‘enthusiasm,’ such as is rarely scen 
in this country, and whose proper home is in the 
Kast. The persons subject to such transports were 
regarded as men possessed by a god, and were taken 
under the care of the priesthood. The treatment 
prescribed for them was so far homoeopathic in 
character, that it consisted in applying movement 
to cure movement, in soothing the internal trouble 
of the mind by a wild and restless music. The 
passage in the Politics? in which Aristotle de- 


1 Cf. the closing lines of Samson Agonistes : 
His servants he, with new aciuist 
Of true experience, from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 

2 Pol. v. (viii) 7 1341 b 39—1348 8 15. For évdown- 
opés aaa morbid state to be cured hy music see Aristides Quin- 
tilianus (circa 100 a.D.) rept povotxys ii, p. 157, quoted and 
explained in Doring p. 332, cf. p. 261. There the healing process 
is denoted by xararréAXAcr Oar, droperirrerOat, éxxaaiperOas, 
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scribes the operation of these tumultuous melodies 
is the key to the meaning of katharsis in the 
Poetics. Such music is expressly distinguished 
by Aristotle from the music which has a moral 
effect or educational value (saidelas fvexev), It 
differs, again, from those forms of music whose 
end is either relaxation (apés cvdaavew) or the 
higher aesthetic enjoyment (pds diayoyyjv).' Its 
object is katharsis. It is a physical stimulus 
which provides an outlet for religious fervour. 
Patients, who have been subjected to this 
process, ‘fall back,’ to quote Aristotle’s phrase, 
‘into their normal state, as if they had under- 
gone a medical or purgative treatment.’’? The 
emotional result is a ‘harmless joy.’* 


The music employed is called a pipyris tes (Le. of the enthusiasm), 
which shows that the musical xé@apois is a kind of homocopathic 
cure. 

1 Susemihl (Politirs, Excurs. V. 638) maintains that xa0apacs 
is not a distinct end of music, but a means either to duywy}) or 
avazravers, and would alter the text of 1341 b 40 accordingly. I 
hold with Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) that a comparison of the two passages 
Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 11, and ‘7, 1341 b 36 leads to the conclusion 
that Aristotle recognises four different uses of music, as stated above. 

2 Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 1342 0 10, xa0urrupévous domep tarpeias 
ruxévras Kai kaOdpoens. The worep marks the introduction of 
the metaphor: (arpeia is explained by the more specific term 
xdGapers. Kxadicra Ga: is alao a verb. prop. in medicine, either of 
the patient relapsing into hie natural state or of the disease settling 
down (cf. Doring p. 328). In the same passage of the Politics 
1842 a 1d the medical metaphor is kept up in xoupiferar 
(‘obtain relief’) pe?” ydovis. 

® Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1342 a 15, Suotws Sé wat rd péAy rd 
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The homoeopathic cure of morbid ‘ enthusiasm ’ 
by means of music, was, it may be incidentally 
observed, known also to Plato.' In a passage of 
the Laws,’ where he is laying down rules for the 
management of infants, his advice is that infants 
should be kept in perpetual motion, and live as if 
they were always tossing at sea. He proceeds to 
compare the priuciple on which religious ecstasy 
is cured by a strain of impassioned music with the 
method of nurses, who lull their babies to sleep 
not by silence but by singing, net by holding them 
quiet but by rocking them in their arms. Fear, 
he thinks, is in each case the emotion that has to 
be subdued,—a fear caused by something that has 
gone wrong within. In each case the method of 
cure is the same; an external agitation («ivyots) 
is employed to calm and counteract an internal. 
ka@aprixa mapéxes xapay dBAaBA Tois dvOpwrots. Susemihl 
here accepts Sauppe’s emendation mpaxvixa for caPaprixa. (sec note 
ad loc.). But the text may well stand if we regard 1342 a 11-15 
(ravrd &) Tovro . . . xovpifer Oar pO” 7Sovqs) as parenthetic, and 
ag alluding not to the musical xd@apors \ut to the xdOupmis of EAeos 
and dfos in tragedy. Then the words opoiws 82 cai tr. péAn ra 
xa@, mark the return to the musical xa@apocs. (Newman, Pol. 
vol. iii. 567, retains xa@aprixd, making the sense, ‘cathartic 
melodies as distinguished from the sacred melodies,’) For the phrase 
dBAaPrs ySov"y see supra, p. 206, and Nic. Eth, vii. 14. 1154 b 4. 

1 In Rep. viii. 560 p certain religious rites (probably musical) 
produce an effect on the soul analogous to that of kathartic 
medicine on the body: rotrwy 5€ yé mov Keviuavres Kat 
ka@jpaytes THY TOU KaTexXopevov Te tm’ airav Kal veAoupéevov 
puxiy peydAouwe tédere KrA, 

2 Laws vii. 790~1. 
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But Plato recognised the principle only as it 
applied to music and to the useful art of nursing. 
Aristotle, with his generalising faculty and his 
love of discovering unity in different domains of 
life, extended the principle to tragedy and hints 
at even a wider application of it. In the Polties, 
after explaining the action of the musical katharsis, 
he adds that ‘those who are liable to pity and fear, 
and, in general, persons of emotional temperament 
pass through a like experience; ... they all 
undergo a katharsis of some kind and feel a 
pleasurable relief.’ ’ 

The whole passage of the Politics here referred 
to is introduced by certain important prefatory 
words: ‘What we mean by katharsis we will now 
state in general terms (dzAds) ; hereafter we will 
explain it more clearly (épodpev cadéorepov) in our 
treatise on Poetry.’? But in the Poetics, as we 
have it, the much desired explanation is wanting ; 


1 Pol, v. (viii.) 7. 1342 a 11, ravrd &) rovro dvayxaiov 
Wao yXeELv Kai Tovs éAcjuovas Kat robs doPyrixots Kai tods Aus 
maOntixovs, . .. Kal raoe yiyver al tid Kddapow Kal xoudife- 
Oar ped” ndovns. Here twa xdéOapow implies that the katharsis 
in all cases is not precisely of the sanw kind. Hence we see 
the force of the article in the definition of tragedy, rv rev 
rowtrey rabnudarwv xdOapow, the specific katharsis, that which 
is appropriate to these emotions. Nothing but a very dubious 
interpretation of Poetics xxvi. 7 supports the assumption of many 
commentators that epic poetry excites precisely the same emotions 
as tragedy. 

2 Pol, v. (viii.) 7. 1341 b 39. 
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there appears to be a gap in the text at this most 
critical point. We are therefore driven back upon 
the Politics itself as our’ primary authority. The 
tone of the passage and particular expressions show 
two things plainly—firat, that there the term is 
consciously metaphorical ; secondly, that though its 
technical use in medicine was familiar, the meta- 
phorical application of it was novel and needed 
elucidation, Moreover, in the words last quoted, 
—‘all undergo a katharsis of some kind,’—it is 
pretty plainly implied that the katharsis of pity 
and fear in tragedy is analogous to, but not identical 
with, the katharsis of ‘ enthusiasm.’ 

Now, Bernays transferred the katharsis of the 
Politics almost without modification of meaning to 
the definition of tragedy. He limited its reference 
to the simple idea of an emotional relief, a pleasur- 
able vent for overcharged feeling.’ This idea, no 
doubt, almost exhausts the meaning of the phrase 
as it is used in the Polstics. It also expresses, as 


1 Keble’s theory of poetry—of the ‘vis medica poeticae,’ as he 
calls it—may well be compared. It is expounded in his Praelec- 
tiones Academicne, and also in a review of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
which has been republished in Keble’a Occasional Papers and 
Reviews, The most important pages of the review are quoted in 
Prickard (Artstotle on the Art of Poetry), pp. 102 sqq. Dr. Lock 
(Biography of Keble) sums up the theory thus : ‘ Poetry is essentially 
for him a relief to the poet, a relief for overcharged emotion. It is 
the utterance of feelings which struggle for expression, bht which 
are too deep for perfect expression at all, much more for expression 
in the language of daily life. Having pointed out that Keble’s 
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has been above explained, one important aspect of 
the tragic katharsis. But the word, as taken up 
by Aristotle into his ternrinology of art, has prob- 
ably a further meaning. It expresses not only a 
fact of psychology or of pathology, but a principle 
of art. The original metaphor is in itself a guide 
to the full aesthetic significance of the term. In 
the medical language of the school of Hippocrates 
it strictly denotes the removal of a painful or dis- 
turbing element from the organism, and hence the 
purifying of what remains, by the elimination of 
alien matter. Applying this to tragedy we observe 


theory rests mainly on the Poetirs he adds: ‘But Aristotle writes 
as a critic and is thinking of the effect upon the readers ; Keble, as 
a poet, dwells primarily on tle effect upon the poet, and secondarily 
on that upon the readers,’ 

1 xévworts in the Hippocratic writings denotes the entire removal 
of healthy but surplus humours (ray olxeiwy drav tmrepBarrAy ro 
wA7Ge) ; xdGapors the removal of ra Avrotyra and the like, —<‘ of 
qualitatively alien matter’ (rdv dAAorpiwy Kara rovdtyra, Galen). 
Thus Galen xvi. 105, xévwors Grav dravtes of xvpol cpotinws 
Kevevrat, KiPapors S¢ Gray of poxOnpot Kara rodryra: xvi. 106, 
Core pev obv 1) KdOaputs riv AvrobyvTey Kata ToLdTyTA Kévwors: 
ef. [Plat] “Opos 415 D, «dOapocs dardxpurts xecpdvuv awd Bed- 
rigvev. Plato was familiar with this idea. In Soph. 226 pn, 
xa@apyos is the proper name for ‘separation’ of a certain kind, — 
Tis KataXamrovons piv rd BéAriov Staxpioews, rd 8 xeipov 
aroBaXAovens. Cf. Rep. viii. 567 c (of tyranta who make a purge 
of all the best elements in the state), xaddv ye, &py, xadappor. 
Nab, jv & éyd, tov évavriov 7 of iarpol ra owpara: of pev yap Td 
xelpurrov dpaipotvres Aciroves 7d BéATUToV, 6 5 ToUvavTior. 

xaQaipecv admits of a double construction. It takes—- 

(i) An accusative of the disturbing element which is expelled or 

purged away: eg. 7d wepirrwpa, Ta Avrovvra, Ta dAXo- 
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that the feelings of pity and fear in real life contain 
a morbid and disturbing element. In the process 
of tragic excitation they find relief, and the morbid 
element is thrown off. As the tragic action pro- 
gresses, when the tumult of the mind, first roused, 
has afterwards subsided, the lower forms of emotion 
are found to have been transmuted into higher and 
more refined forms. The painful element in the 
pity and fear of reality is purged away; the 
emotions themselves are purged. The curative 
and tranquillising influence that tragedy exercises 
follows as an immediate accompaniment of the 
transformation of feeling. Tragedy, then, does 


tpia. The idea here uppermost is the negative one of 
removing a foreign substance. 

(ii) An accusative of the object which is purged by this process 
of removal: ey. rév dvOpwrov, rd owpa, THY YuxiV, TA 
waOypara, The iden here uppermost is the positive one 
of purifying and clarifying the organism, organ, or portion 
of the system from which the morbid matter is expelled. 

Corresponding to this two-fold use of the accusative with the 

verb we have a twofold use of the genitive with the noun 
xdOapous :— 

(i) xéBapous trav AvTotvTwy, Tod Tepirrdparos, Tav v.AXoTpiwy 
and the like. To this class belongs the expression in Plato 
Phaedo 89.6, xd@apois tv Towtrwv rdvTev (sc. TOY 
#Sovar), ‘ the purging away of these pleasures,’ the pleasures 
being regarded as not merely containing a morbid element, 
but as being in themselves morbid; cf. Plut. De Inim. 
Util. 10. 91 ¥, Trav wabav rovrwy wotovpevos eis Tovs 
€xGpots droxaGapoes, ‘expending (or discharging) these 
feelings upon his enemies’ (iu order to rid hinuelf from 
them). 

(i) xd@apors (‘ purgation of’) tot dvOpurov, rot owparos, Tov 
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more than effect the homoeopathic cure of certain 
passions. Its function on this view is not merely 
to provide an outlet for pity and fear, but to pro- 
vide for them a distinctively aesthetic satisfaction, 
to purify and clarify them by passing them through 
the medium of art. 

But what is the nature of this clarifying process ? 
Here we have no direct reply from Aristotle. He 
has, however, left us some few hints, some materials, 
out of which we may perhaps reconstruct the out- 
lines of his thought. 

The idea of katharsis implies as we have seen, 
the expulsion of a painful and disquieting element, 
—tda dvrotvra. Now pity and fear in their relation 
to real life are by Aristotle reckoned among 7a 
Avrodvra. Each of them is, according to the defini- 

wa@nperwv, where the genitive expresses the person or 
thing on which the xd@apocs takes effect. 

In the definition of tragedy the genitive seems to fall under (ii). 
The xd@apors trav rowtrov taOnpdrwv is ‘the purgation or purifi- 
cation of the pity and fear’ of real life by the expulsion of the 
morbid element. This elemenf is—it is argued above—a certain 
pain or Avan, which again arises from the selfishness which clings 
to these emotions in actual life. 

The interpretation of Bernays, ‘the alleviating discharge of these 
emotions,’ implies that the yenitive falls under (i). According to 
this interpretation the cure is effected by the total expulsion of the 
emotions, instead of by their clarification. 

The double meaning of the accusative with xa0aipecy is already 
foreshadowed in Homer, who employs a double accusative, of the 
thing and %f the person: Iliad xvi. 667— 

ei & dye viv, pire BoiPe, xeAarvepés aipa xdOnpov 
€AGwv & BeAéwv Laparyddva. 
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tion in the Rhetoric, a form of pain (Avy 7s). 
Fear Aristotle defines to be ‘a species of pain or 
disturbance arising from an impression of impending 
evil which is destructive or painful in its nature.’' 
Moreover, the evil is near not remote, and the 
persons threatened are ourselves. Similarly, pity 
is ‘a sort of pain at an evident cvil of a destructive 
or painful kind in the case of somebody who does 
not deserve it, the evil being one which we might 
expect to happen to ourselves or to some of our 
friends, and this at a time wien it is seen to 
be near at hand.’? Pity, however, turns into 
fear where the object is so nearly related to 
us that the suffering seems to be our own.* 
Thus pity and fear in Aristotle are strictly 
correlated feelings. We pity others where under 
like circumstances we should fear for ourselves.‘ 


1 Welldon’s Trans. of Rhet. ii. 5. 1382 a 21, éorw d: PoBos 
Avan tis 7} Tapayxy éx davracias péAAovros Kaxov dOaprixov 
H Avrnpov. 

2 Ib, ii, 8, 1385 b 13, érrw by EAcos Avy Tis eri harvopevp 
kaxp POapracp Kat Avrnpy tov dvagiov tvyxdvey, 6 Kav adros 
mpordoxijoecey av rudeiv 9 TOV adtov Tivd, Kal TovTO Grav TAnTIiOV 
daivyrar, Of. 1386 a 28, dred d éyyis parvopeva ra riGy éAcevd 
éoriy, ra 58 pruptoardy Fros yevdpueva. 7) érdpeva ovTe eAtrifovres 
ore pepvnpevor ) GAws ovK éAcotorwy 7) OVX Gpolws, KTA. Stress 
is laid on the object of pity being dvafios, eg. in 1386 b 5-16, 
Poet. xiii. 2 (infra, p. 259, note 1). 

3 Ib. ii 8. 1886 a 17, éAcotos Se rovs re yvwpipous, dy pus) 
oddipa éyyis duty olxedryre: wept S¢ rovTous dareo wepi adrods 
pédAdovras éxovre. “* 

4 Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 27, doa ef abravy doPotvra:, ratra éx 
dAdwy yeyvopeva éAcotow. ii, 5. 1382 b 26, ws 8 awAds clreiv, 
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Those who are incapable of fear are incapable also 
of pity.’ 

Thus in psychological analysis fear is the primary 
emotion from which pity derives its meaning. Its 
basis is a self-regarding instinct; it springs from 
the feeling that a similar suffering may happen to 
ourselves, It has in it a latent and potential fear. 
But it is a wrong inference to say, as Lessing 
does,” that fear is always an ingredient in pity,— 
that we fear for ourselves whenever we feel pity 
for another. The Aristotelian idea simply is 
that we would fear for ourselves if we were 
in the position of him who is the object of 
our pity. The possible fear may never become 
actual, but the strength of the pity is not thereby 
impaired. Still the tacit reference to self makes 
pity, as generally described in the /thetoric, 
sensibly different from the pure instinct of 
compassion, the unselfish sympathy with others’ 


poBepd gorw boa ef Exépwv” yryvdpeva 7} pédAovta eAcewd 
eorev. 

1 Ib, ii, 8 1385 b 19, & otre of ravreAds adroAwdXores 
EXcovow ovdty yap dv ér. wadelv oiovrat, werdvOacr yap: 
ovre of imepevdarovely oidpevor, GAN’ HBpifovow. Cf. i. 5, 
1383 a 9. 

2 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) pp. 409, 415, 436. The 
view that the mention of fear in the definition is superfluous, fear 
being impljcit in pity, is strangely inconsistent with the position 
he takes up against Corneille, that pity and fear are the tragic 
emotions, pity alone being insufficient. 
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distress, which most modern writers understand by 
pity.’ 

The conditions of dramatic representation, and 
above all the combined appeal which tragedy 
makes to both feelings, will considerably modify 
the emotions as they are known in actual reality. 
Pity in itself undergoes no essential change. It 
has still for its object the misfortunes of ‘one 
who is undeserving’ (o davdfos); which phrase, as 
interpreted by Aristotle (Poet. ch. xiii.), means 
not a wholly innocent sufferer, but rather a man 
who meets with sufferings beyond his deserts. 
The emotion of fear is profoundly altered when it 
is transferred from the real to the imaginative 
world. It is no longer the direct apprehension of 
misfortune impending over our own life. It 1s 
not caused by the actual approach of danger. It 


1 Cf. Mendelssohn, ‘Pity is a complex emotion composed 
of love for an object and displeasure caused by its misery.’ 
Schopenhauer held pity to be at the root of all true morality. 
Aristotle himself in the Rhetoric marks a distinction between the 
disinterested and generous €Aeos of the young and the eelf- 
regarding €Aeos of the old: ii 12. 1389 b 8, the young are 
éXentixot Sid 1d wdvras xpyorots Kat Bedriovs troAappPdvev 

. dete dvdgia mioyev brodapBdvovew adrots, ii. 13. 
1390 a 19, éAeqrixol 52 Kal of yépovtés city, GAN ov Sta ravrd 
Tois véowss of pev yap Su diAavOpuriay, of Se So drGéveay: 
wdvta, yap vlovras éyyts etvat avrots maGeivy. For a similar dis- 
interested compassion compare the striking lines of Euripides, 
Electra 294-5 :-— 

éveots & olkros dpadia pév ovdapyou0 
gopoia, 8 avédpar. 
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is the sympathetic shudder we feel for a hero whose 
character in its essentials resembles our own.’ 


1 Poet. xiii, 2, . . . obre EXeov ote HoBov, 6 pev yap wept TOV 
dvdgiov éorw Surtvxoovru, 6 Se wept rdv Spotov, EAcos ev sepi 
Tov dvifiov, poBos dé wept tiv duotov, I now take this passage 
in its obvious grammatical sense, ‘we feel pity for rov dvdgcov 
(cf. quotations from Rhetoric, p. 256 note 2); we feel fear for ror 
dpoov, At different moments of u play pity or fear will be upper- 
most according as the course of the action brings home to us more 
vividly the undeserved nature of the suffering or the moral 
resemblance between ourselves and the hero. 

Thus the duos of tragedy is not, like the @oBos of the Rhetoric 
and of real life, a fear for ourselves. But the fact that fear is 
inspired hy the sufferinzs of 6 Gores indicates that even tragic fear 
is im the last analysis traced back psychologically to a self-regarding 
fnstinct. The awakening of fear as distinct from mere pity depends 
on the close identification of the hero and ourselves. 

In Ed, 2 I inclined to the view that the dofus of tragedy, like 
the ddBos of real life, is primarily fear for ourselves. On that 
assumption wepd must bear a different sense in the two clauses: ‘ we 
feel pity for rév dvd£vov: we feel fear in connerion with rov Gpuovov,’ 
ie. his sufferings awaken a fear for ourselves who share his humanity. 
The change of meaning is undeniably harsh, though certain con- 
siderations were offered which mitigate the difficulty. 

Some distinguished scholars have explained the difference be- 
tween tragic fear and pity otherwise. Tragic fear, they maintain, 
is the fear felt for the hero whilg the misfortune is still impending ; 

pity, on the other hand, is awakened by events in the present or 
the past. The reasons against reducing the difference merely to 
one of time are :-— 

(1) Fear in Aristotle is not distinguished from pity by a 
reference to future time, In Rhet, ii. 5, 1382 b 26, quoted p. 256 
note 4, wéAAovra shows that we may pity a man for what is about 
to happen. Cf. also Rhet, 11. 8. 1386 a 34, 3) os péAAov 7 ws 
yeyovds. 

(2) If pity and fear in tragedy are oniy two sides of the same 
feeling, why distinguish them as sharply as is done in Poet. xi. 4 
(1) €Xcov 7) HoBov): xiv. 3 (rota vty Seva H rola oixrpa paiveras ;)? 
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The tragic sufferer is a man like ourselves 
(ézov0s) ;' and on this inner likeness the effect of 
tragedy, as described in the Poetics, mainly hinges. 
Without it our complete sympathy would not be 
enlisted. The resemblance on which Aristotle insists 
is one of moral character. His hero (Poet. ch. xiii) is 
not a man of flawless perfection, nor yet one of con- 
summate villainy ; by which we must not understand 
that he has merely average or mediocre qualities. 
He rises, indeed, above the common level in moral 
elevation and dignity, but }2 is not free from 
frailties and imperfections.?, His must be a rich 
and full humanity, composed of elements which 
other men possess, but blended more harmoniously 
or of more potent quality. So much human 
nature must there be in him that we are able in 


And why again insist, as Aristotle does, on the combined effect ? 
In any play with a tragic ending, in which the incidents work up 
towards a catastrophe, pity at the event implies, on this theory, a 
preceding fear : the separate mention of fear might be dispensed with. 

(3) Pity, says Aristotle, is wept rdv dvdguov, fear wept rov 
dpovov. But why should the mere distinction of time make a 
distinction of character necessary? Why, that is, must the heru 
be dvdg.os if we are to feel for him in present misfortune, but 
Gpotos if we are to feel for him under :mpending calamity ¢ 

1 In Poet, xiii, 2 (see last note) PdBos is rept roy Spuotov, while 
€Acos is wept tov avdgiov. In Rhet, ii. 8. 1386 a 24, rors cpoiovs 
éXcovoey Kata HAtkiav, Kara On, Kare Les, kata afeapara, KaTa 
yévy, the reason being added that such similarity of conditions 
suggests fear for ourselves. It may be noted that the ‘likeness’ of 
the Rhetortc includes various external forms of resempPlance which 
arc outside the scope of Poet, xiii 

2 See infra, ch. viii. 
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some sense to identify ourselves with him, to make 
his misfortunes our own. At the same time he is 
raised above us in external dignity and station. 
He is a prince or famous man who falls from a 
height of greatness. Apart from the impressive 
effect of the contrast so presented, there is a gain 
in the hero being placed at an ideal distance from 
the spectator. We are not confronted with out- 
ward conditions of life too like our own. The 
pressure of immediate reality is removed; we are 
not painfully reminded of the cares of our own 
material existence. We have here part of the 
refining process which the tragic emotions under- 
go within the region of art. They are disengaged 
from the petty interests of self, and are on the 
way to being universalised. 

The tragic fear, though modified in passing 
under the conditions of art, is not any languid 
emotion. It differs, mdeed, from the crushing 
apprehension of personal disaster. In reading or 
witnessing the Oedipus Tyraiunus we are not 
possessed with a fear that we may be placed im 
circumstances similar to those of Oedipus, or be 
overtaken by the same calamities.’ Yet a thrill 
runs through us, a shudder of horror or of vague 


1 Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragélie) argnes trom the 
absence of ny such dread that the Cedipus 7'yrannus excites pity 
only, and not fear. But if fear is rightly understood, it is par 
excellence a tragedy of fear. 
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foreboding.' The feeling is immediate and un- 
reflective. The tension of mind, the agonised 
expectation with which we await the impending 
catastrophe, springs from our sympathy with the 
hero in whose existence we have for the time 
merged our own.” The events as they pass before 
us seem almost as if we were directly concerned. 
We are brought into a mood in which we feel that 
we too are liable to suffering. Yet the object of 
dread is not a definite evil threatening us at close 
quarters. In the spectacle ot another’s errors or 
misfortunes, in the shocks and blows of circum- 
stance, we read the ‘doubtful doom of human 
kind.’ The vividness with which the imagination 
pictures unrealised calamity produces the same 
intensity of impression as if the danger were at 
hand. The true tragic fear becomes an almost 


1 . 5 a \ \. a fA ” s Y 
Poet. xiv. 1, Sef yap kai dvev rov dpay otto ouvertavas TOV 
ptOov, dete tov dxotoyta Ta mpdypata yivdpeva Kal cbpirrew 
kal éAceiy €x Tov ovpBatyovTwy’ Garep dv wdBor Tis dKxotmy Thy 
rov Oidirou poOov. Cf. Plat. Rep. ini. 3870, doa . . . ppirrery 
57 most. . « ToS dxor'orras (of epic stories). 

2 Cf. Plat. Rep. x. 605d, evddvres ypas atrots erdpella Evp- 
TOT XOVTES. 

8 Cf. Rhet. ii. 5. 1383 9 8, dove Sef rovovirous cupacKe mifev, 
o * La a 3 U4 * n , * w 
Srav 7) BéAriov td poPetcOar atrors, Gru rorotrod ei ofot 

~ 4 4 »” e y 
made’ Kat yap ddAot peiCous craBor. 

4 This fact as the result of scenic representation is noted by 
Aristotle with regard to €Acos, /thet. ii. 8. 1886 a 31, dvdyxn 
Tos Tuvarepyafomévors OXipace kui huvats Kal éoOijox (aicOjoe 

e ‘ Ld 3 e id 3 ca id bd a & 
A‘) kai GAws €v troxpiurer éXcevorépovs eivar' eyyts yap 
rowtcs aiverBa: To KaKoy mpd Gcupdtwr Toiolvres, 7) ws 
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impersonal emotion, attaching itself not so much to 
this or that particular incident, as to the general 
course of the action, which is for us an image 
of human destiny. We are thrilled with awe 
at the greatness of the issues thus unfolded, and 
with the moral inevitableness of the result. In this 
sense of awe the emotions of fear and pity are 
blended. 

We can now see that the essential tragic effect 
depends on maintaining the intimate alliance be- 
tween pity and fear. According to Aristotle, not 
pity alone should be evoked by tragedy, as many 
moderns have held;' not pity or fear, for which 


) 


Corneille argued ;? not pity and ‘admiration,’ which 
is the modification under which the Aristotelian 


peAAor 7} ws yeyoves, (For tots cover. oy. ef. Joet. xvii. 1.) 
It may be remarked that there is no allusion in the Khetorie to 
6Bos as awakened in the drama. 

1 Eg. Schiller in his essay On Tragic Art. Elsewhere in his 
letters and other writings he sometimes speaks of fear as well as 
pity ; but his fear is not the Aristotelian fear; it is merely the 
apprehension felt while the tgrrible event is still in the future, a 
fear which becomes pity after the event. 

In ancient tragedy fear was a powerfnl and necessary factor. 
In modern tragedy—with the exception of Shakespeare—pity 
predominates over fear. In the eighteenth century fear was 
almost entirely eliminated. 

2 Corneille, Discours ii. De la Tragédie, He thinks he is 
supported by Aristotle in this view. ‘II suflit selon lui (Aristote) 
de Pun des deux pour faire cette purgation, avee cette ifférence 
toutefois,{que la pitié n'y peut arriver sans la crainte, et que la 
crainte peut y parvenir sans la pitié,’? But, as has been already 
shown, there may be pity without fear in the Aristotelian sense. 
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phrase finds currency in the Elizabethan writers,’ 
The requirement of Aristotle is pity and fear.? He 
would no doubt allow that in some tragedies the 
primary and predominant impression is fear, in 
others pity. He would probably go farther and say 
that an inferior tragedy may excite one only of the 
two emotions generally called tragic.* But the full 
tragic effect requires the union of the two, nor can 


' Eg. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The high and 
excellent Tragedy . . . that with stirring ‘he affects of admiration 
and commiseration teacheth the uncertainty of the world... . 

2 The twofold emotion is recognised in Plato, Phaedr. 268 c, 
ti & ei Nopoxre at mpooeAOwv xat Evpuridy tis A€you, ws 
ériotata: wept cpixpot mpdyparos pyres TapprKers Twocecv Kat 
wept peydAov mdévy opikpds, Grav te Bor'Antar oixtpds, Kat 
rouvayriov ati hoBepas Kai daetAxytixds xrA. Jon 5358, 
Kabopa yap éxdatote avrods dvwbev ad Tot Byparos KAalovrds 
re kat dewov euBrcrovras kai ovvOapBotvras tors Aeyopevoass. 
In Rep. iii. 387 B—D, pity and fear are both mentioned among the 
effects produced by ‘Homer and the other poets,’ pity being caused 
by sympathy with others who experience rd doBepd. In Rep. x. 
605 p-606 8 pity alone is specified as awakened by ‘Homer or 
one of the tragedians.’ 

3 In the passages where ‘pity or fear’ occurs instead of 
‘pity and fear’ the disjunctive particle retains its proper force. 
In Poet, xi. 4 the reference is to the effect of a special kiud of 
dyayvepurts combined with zepuréreca rather than to the total 
impression of the tragedy: 1) ydp towatry dvayvipurts Kat 
mepirereca iy EAcov ELee i pdBov, oiwy wpdfewy  Tpaypdia 
pipnow tadxecrar, Again in xiii, 2 we read, od yap oBepov 
ovde éAcewdv rovTo: obre yap pidAdvOpwrov ovbre éAeewvov ovTE 
oBepdv éxti: obre edeov otre cpoBov (éxou dv): ovre édeewvov 
ovre oPepov eoruc 7d ovpGaivov: i.e. none of the filots here 
referred to has a single element of tragedy, much less can the full 
tragic effect be thus produced. 
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the distinctive function of tragedy as katharsis 
be discharged otherwise. Te 
In the phrase of the anonymous fragment, ‘On 
Comedy,'' which appears to contain some genuine 
Aristotelian tradition, ‘ tragedy seeks to blend fear 
with pity in due proportion’ (7) rpaypdia cupperpiav 
Oérec éyew tod poBov). Pity, as Bernays explains, 
through its kinship with fear, is preserved from 
eccentricity and sentimentalism, Fear, through 
its alliance with pity, is divested of a narrow 
selfishness, of the vulgar terror which is inspired 
by personal danger.’ A self-absorbed anxiety or 
alarm makes us incapable of sympathy with others, 
In this sense ‘fear casts out pity.’* Tragic fear, 
though it may send an inward shudder through 
the blood, does not, paralyse the mind or stun the 


' Printed by Vahlen and Susemihl at the end of their editions 
of the Poetics, and commented on in detail by Bernays, pp. 142 sqq. 

2 Voltaire quotes with approval the observation of Saint- 
Evremont that in French tragedy tenderness takes the place of 
pity and surprise the place of fear. ‘It cannot be denied,’ he says, 
‘that Saint-Evremont has put his finger on the secret sore of the 
French theatre.’ The idea of fear, again, was frequently that of 
mere terror, ‘hus in France in the seventeenth century the con- 
ception of the tragic had come to be the union of the sentimental 
and the horrible. 

3 Rhet. ii, 8. 1386 2 21, 7d yap Secvov érepov tov EAcetvod Kal 
éxkpovoteKov Tou éAéov, added as a comment on the story told in 
Herod. iii. 14. Cf, ii. 8.1385 b 33, od yap éAcovow ot exmemdry- 
pévos Sid Fd etvae mpds Ty oixely TdOa, King Lear, Act v. Sc. 3, 
‘This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, | Touches 
us not with pity.’ 
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sense, as does the direct vision of some impending 
calamity. And the reason is that this fear, unlike 
the fear of common reality, is based on an imagin- 
ative union with another's life. The spectator is 
lifted out of himself. He becomes one with the 
tragic sufferer, and through him with humanity at 
large. One effect of the drama, said Plato, is that 
through it a man becomes many, instead of one; 
it makes him lose his proper personality in a 
pantomimic instinct, and so prove false to him- 
self. Aristotle mizht reply. True; he passes 
out of himself, but it is through the enlarging 
power of sympathy. He forgets his own petty 
sufferings. He quits the narrow sphere of the 
individual. Ile identifies himself with the fate of 
mankind. 

We are here brought back to Aristotle’s theory 
of poetry as a representation of the universal. 
Tragedy exemplifies with concentrated power this 
highest function of the poetic art. The characters 
it depicts, the actions and fortunes of the persons 
with whom it acquaints us, possess a typical 
and universal valuc. The artistic unity of plot, 
binding together the several parts of the play in 
close inward colcrence, reveals the law of human 
destiny, the causes and effects of suffering. The 
incidents which thrill us are intensified jn their 
effect, when to the shock of surprise is added the 
discovery that each thing as it has happened could 
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not be otherwise; it stands in organic relation to 
what has gone before. There is a combination of 
the inevitable and the unexpected.! Pity and fear 
awakened in connexion with these larger aspects 
of human suffering, and kept in close alliance with 
one another, become universalised emotions. What 
is purely personal and self-regarding drops away. 
The spectator who is brought face to face with 
grander sufferings than his own experiences a 
sympathetic ecstasy, or lifting out of himself. It 
is precisely in this transport of feeling, which 
carries a man beyond his individual self, that the 
distinctive tragic pleasure resides. Pity and fear 
are purged of the impure clement which clings to 
them in life. In the glow of tragic excitement 
these feelings are so transformed that the net 
result is a noble emotional satisfaction. 

The katharsis, viewed as a refining process, 
may have primarily implied no more to Aristotle 
than the expulsion of the disturbing clement, 
namely, the pain,’ whieh enters into pity and fear 
when aroused by real objects. The mere fact of 
such an expulsion would have supplied him with 


1 Poet. ix. 11, where the point lies in the union of rapa rv 
Sdfay with de’ dAAyAa. 

2 Of. Plut. Symp. Qu. iii. 8 (in reference to the musical katharsis), 
eomep 7 Opnvydia xat 6 érerpderos addis év dpyy twHOus Kivet Kai 
Sdxpvov SxBahrAe, rpodywv Se rav puxiyy els oikrov ob tH Kata 
pexpov éLatpel xat dvarione: rd AvrynTiKdv—a passage 
which is also instructive as to the tatharttc method generally. 
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a point of argument against Plato, in addition to 
the main line of reply above indicated.1 In the 
Philebus Plato had described the mixed (yy@eicar) 
or impure (dxdOapro:) pleasures as those which 
have in them an alloy of pain; and the pleasure 
of tragedy was stated to be of the mixed order.’ 
The Aristotelian theory asserts that the emotions 
on which tragedy works do indeed in real life 
contain a large admixture of pain, but that by 
artistic treatment the painfu! element is ex- 
pelled or overpowered. 

In the foregoing pages, however, we have 
carried the analysis a step farther, and shown how 
and why the pain gives way to pleasure. The sting 
of the pain, the disquiet and unrest, arise from the 
selfish element which in the world of reality clings 
to these emotions. The pain is expelled when the 
taint of egoism is removed. If it is objected that 
the notion of universalising the emotions and 
ridding them of an intrusive element that belongs 
to the sphere of the accidental and individual, is 
a, modern conception, whicli we have no warrant for 
attributing to Aristotle, we may reply that if this 
is not what Aristotle meant, it is at least the 

' See pp. 245-6. 

2 Phil. 50 B, paves SH viv 6 Adyos Hyly ev Opjvors te Kai vy 
Tpaypolais, py Tois Spduuse pdvoy wAAd ty Tot Biov fuprdoy 
tpayedia kal xwpydia, Avras povais dua wepdvvvrOar, wat év 
ddAows Oy pupils. Cf. 48.4, tds ye TpaytKds Oewpyoes, Gray 
. Gua Xalpovres kAdwore. 
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natural outcome of his doctrine; to this conclusion 
his general theory of poctry points. 

- Let us assume, then, that the tragic katharsis 
involves not only the idea of an emotional relief, 
but the further idea of the purifying of the 
emotions so relieved. In accepting this interpre- 
tation we do not ascribe to tragedy a direct moral 
purpose and influence. ‘Tragedy, according to the 
definition, acts on the feelings, not on the will. It 
does not make men better, though it removes certain 
hindrances to virtue. The refining of passion 
under temporary and artificial excitement is still 
‘far distant from moral improvement. Aristotle 
would probably admit that indirectly the drama 
has a moral influence in enabling the emotional 
system to throw off some perilous stuff, certain 
elements of feeling, which, if left to themselves, 
might develop dangerous cnergy, and impede the 
free play of those vital functions on which the 
exercise of virtue depends. The excitation of 
noble emotions will probably in time exert an 
effect upon the will. But whatever may be the 
indirect effect of the repeated operation of the 
katharsis, we may confidently say that Aristotle 
in his definition of tragedy is thinking, not of 
any such remote result, but of the immediate 
end of the art, of the aesthetic function it 
fulfils. ° 

It is only under certain conditions of art that 
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the homoeopathic cure of pity and fear by similar 
emotions is possible. Fear cannot be combined 
with the proper measure of pity, unless the sub- 
ject matter admits of being universalised. The 
dramatic action must be so significant, and its 
meaning capable of such extension, that through 
it we can discern the higher laws which rule the 
world. The private life of an individual, tragic as 
it may be in its inner quality, has never been 
made the subject of the highest tragedy. Its con- 
sequences are not of far-reachiu.z importance ; it 
does not move the imagination with sufficient 
power. Within the limited circle of a bourgeors 
society, a great action is hardly capable of being 
unfolded. A parochial drama, like that of Lbsen, 
where the hero struggles against the cramping 
conditions of his normal life, sometimes with all 
the ardour of aspiring hope, more often in the spirit 
of egoistic self-assertion which mistakes the measure 
of the individual’s powers, can hardly rise to trayic 
dignity. We are conscious of a too narrow stage, 
of a confined outlook, and of squalid motives under- 
lying even conduct which is invested with a certain 
air of grandeur. The play moves on the flat levels 
of existence. The characters are unequal to the 
task imposed on them; and though we may find 
room for human pity in witnessing failure and 
foiled hopes, still it is commonplace and gloomy 
failure. No one can question the skill in dramatic 
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construction and the stirring interest of Ibsen’s 
plays, but the depressing sense of the trivial cannot 
be shaken off, and the action always retains traces 
of an inherent littleness, which hinders the awaken- 
ing of tragic fear,—still more of that solemnity and 
awe which is the final fecling left by genuine 
tragedy. Some quality of greatness in the situation 
as well as in the characters appears to be all but 
indispensable, if we are to be raised above the 
individual suffering, and experience a calming, 
instead of a disquieting feeling at the close. The 
tragic katharsis requires that suffering shall be 
exhibited in one of its comprehensive aspects ; that 
the deeds and fortunes of the actors shall attach 
themselves to larger issues, and the spectator 
himself be lifted above the special case, and brought 
face to face with universal law and the divine plan 
of the world. 

In order that an emotion may be not only 
excited but also allayed,—that the tumult of the 
mind may be resolved into a pleasurable calm,— 
the emotion, stirred by a fictitious representation, 
must divest itself of its purely selfish and material 
elements, and become part of a new order of things. 
It is perhaps for this reason that love in itself : 
is hardly a tragic motive. The more exclusive and 
self-absorbed a passion is, the more docs it resist 
kathartic treatment. The feelings excited must 
have their basis in the permanent and objective 
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realities of life, and be independent of individual 
caprice or sentiment. In the ordinary novel the 
passion of love in its egoistic and self-centred 
interest does not admit of being generalised, or 
its story enlarged into a typical and independent 
action. The rare cases where a love story is truly 
tragic go to prove the point which is here enforced. 
In Romeo and Jultet the tragedy does not lie 
merely in the unhappy ending of a tale of true 
love. Certain other conditions, beyond those 
which contribute tu give a dramatic interest, are 
required to produce the tragic effect. There is the 
|} feud of the two houses, whose high place in the 
‘commonwealth makes their enmity an affair of 
public concern. The lovers in their new-found 
rapture act in defiance of all external obligations. 
The elemental force and depth of their passion 
bring them into collision with the fabric of the 
society to which they belong. Their tragic doom 
quickly closes in upon them. Yet even in death 
the consequences of their act extend beyond the 
sphere of the individual. - Over the grave of their 
love the two houses are reconciled. 

Tragedy, as it has been here explained, satisfies 
a universal human need. The fear and pity on 
and through which it operates are not, as some 
have maintained, rare and abnormal emotions. All 
men, as Aristotle says,’ are susceptible to them, 

1 Pol, v. (viii) 7. 1342 a 5-7. 
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some persons In an overpowering measure. For 
the modern, as for the ancient world, they are still 
among the primary instincts; always present, if 
below the surface, and ready to be called into 
activity... The Greeks, from temperament, circum- 
stances, and religious beliefs, may have been more 
sensitive to their influence than we are, and more 
likely to suffer from them in a morbid form. 
Greek tragedy, indeed, in its beginnings was but a 
wild religious excitement, a bacchic ecstasy. This. 
aimless ecstasy was brought under artistic law. 
It was ennobled by objects worthy of an ideal 
emotion. The poets found out how the transport 
of human pity and human fear might, under the 
excitation of art, be dissolved in joy, and the pain 
escape in the purified tide of human sympathy. 


1 Cf. Some Aspects of the Greek Centus, Ed. 2, pp. 154-5. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DRAMATIC UNITIES 


‘Unity of plot does not,’ says Aristotle,’ ‘as some 
persons think, consist in the unit’ of the hero. For 
infinitely various are the incidents in one man’s life, 
which cannot be reduced to unity; and so, too, 
there are many actions of one man out of which we 
cannot make one action. Hence the error, as It 
appears, of all poets who have composed a Heracleid, 
a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They imagine 
that as Heracles was one man, the story of Heracles 
must also be a unity.’ Such is the principle laid 
down for tragedy in ch. viii., and Homer is there 
held up as the true model even to the tragedian. 
Precisely the same princjple is affirmed of epic 
poetry in ch. xxiii., where it is added that unity 
of time, like unity of person, does not of itself 
bind events into a unity.? Not only epics like the 
Achillerd of Statius offend against this funda- 
mental principle, but also many modern dramas 
in which the life and character of the herb become 


1 Poel, viii, 1. 2 Poet, xmii, 1-4. 
274 
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the ultimate motive, and a biographical or his- 
torical interest takes the place of the dramatic 
interest. 

The first requirement of a tragedy is Unity of 
Action! Unity in Aristotle is the principle of 
limit, without which an object loses itself in the 
dreipov, the region of the undefined, the indeter- 
minate, the accidental. By means of unity the 
plot becomes individual and also intelligible. The 
greatcr the unity, the more perfect will it be as 
a concrete and individual thing; at the same time 
it will gain in universality and typical quality.’ 

The Unity of the tragic action is, again, an 
organic unity, an inward principle which reveals 
itself in the form of an outward whole.’ It is 
opposed indeed to plurality, but not opposed to 
the idea of manifoldness and variety; for simple 
as it is in one sense, it admits of all the complexity 
of vital phenomena. The whole (dor) in which it 


is manifested is complete (réAecov) * in its parts, the 
v 

1 For the meaning of mpagues, ‘action,’ sce pp. 123 and 333 sqq. 

2 In Prob. xviii. 9.917 b 8 syy., the pleasure derived from a 
Unity is ultimately resolved into the fact that it is yvwpidrepor : 
Sia ri wore rOv ioropidy Woiov axovopey Tov rept Ev TUVerTHKULOV 
q TOY wept TOAAG Tpayparevopevwv; 7 Sidte Tots yvwptwoTépots 
paddov mporéxopev Kai HOvov aitav dxovopev’ yvupisdtepov b€ 
éore Td Gpurpévov rod dopicrov. Td pev oty ev dpurrus, ta & 
TOAAG Tov direipov jerexet. 

3 Poet.*ch. vii. (7 dAov), ch. viii, (76 vy): supra pp. 186 sqq. 

4 In the definition of tragedy (Poet. vi. 2) we have reAcias 
apdgews, in vii, 2 reAcias nat SAys mpidfews. So in xxiri. 1 epic 
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parts themselves being arranged in a fixed order 
(rafts),’ and structurally related so that none can 
be removed, none transposed, without disturbing 
the organism.” Within the single and complete 
action which constitutes the unity of a tragedy, 
the successive incidents are connected together 
by an inward and causal bond,—-by the law of 
necessary and probable sequence, on which Aristotle 
is never tired of insisting. 

Again, a certain magnitude (péyeAos) is indis- 
pensable for the harmonious evolution of a whole 
such as is here described. This is frequently 
affirmed by Aristotle. As a biological law it 
applies to the healthy life and growth of all 


organic structures.* It is also an artistic law, 


poctry is wept piay mpafw dAyy Kai teAciav. A perfect ddov is 
necessarily réAccov. In Phys, iii. 6. 207 a 7 sqy. GAov and réActov 
are opposed to diecpoy, and the two words declared to be almost 
equivalent in meaning: dzrespov pév otv extly od Kata moody 
AapBavovow det re AaBeiv eorw Ew. oF 8 pndev Ew, Todr’ 
éort réXeov xui ddAuv> vitrw yap dpr(oueOa 7d GAov, od pn Bev 
Grerrey, otov dvOpwirov GAov 7 KeBwrdv: ib, 13, dAov 8 Kai 
réXevov 7 To avrd wdprav i civeyyus Tiv piow évriv. Plato, 
Parm, 157 D, évos tuvos, 6 xadoupev SAov, é€ arava éy tédevov 
yeyouds, Tovrov pdptov av Td pdprov ein. 

1 Cf. Plat. Gory. 503 5, (every craftsman and artist) eis rage 
tia &xagros exarrov TiOyow 6 av 7.09, Kai mpocavayxate Td 
érepov Ty érépp tperov Te eivas Kal dppworreay, éws dy 7d drayv 
wvoTyTas TeTAypEvOV Te Kal KeKoTpNpEVOV TPaypLA. 

2 Poet. viii. 4, perarienévov twds pépovs 7 ddarpovpévov dia- 
piper Gar (2 Stagopeio Gar or SiapGeiper Oat) wal xiveirOa. 7d SAov. 

8 De Anim. ii, 4.416 a 16, tev 88 dice cunorapéver révrey 
éor? wépas xat Adyos peyeOous re Kai avfjoews: de Gen. Anim. 
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expressing one of the first conditions of organic 
beauty.’ In this latter sense it is emphasised in 
chapter vii. of the Poetics, An object is unfit for 
artistic representation if it is infinitely large or 
infinitesimally small.? On this principle a whole 
such as the Trojan war, ‘ though it has a beginning 
and an end,’ is too vast in its compass even for epic 
treatment; it cannot be grasped by the mind, and 
incurs the risk attaching to any modusepys mpafts, of 
becoming a series of detached scenes or incidents.’ ° 

Aristotle wisely avoids attempting to lay down 
any very precise rules as to the possible length to 
which a play may be extended. What he does say 
on the subject is marked by much sobriety and good 
sense. He rejects as inartistie any reference to the 
outward and accidental conditions of stage repre- 
sentation.* He falls back on the law of beauty as 


ii. 6. 745 a5, core yup te race rols (pos Tépas Tov peyéeGous. 
The same principle applies to a wéAus, Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 35, 
GAN’ fers te Kal médeor peyeOous petpov, dowep kai Tov ddAwv 
ravrwr, (gov hutav opydver, Pol. viii. (v.) 3. 1302 b 34, dowep 
oipu ex pepov obyxerar Kal Set abfdverOur dvddoyoy, iva pévy 
Tuppetpia, . . . otTw Kat woAts KTA, 

\ Poet. vii, 4, ére 8 éret 7b addy Kal Cguv cal dav rpaypa Oo 
GuvertnKev ex TLVGY OD pdvoy Tara TeTaypevu, bei Exerv GAAG Kai 
péyeOos trdpyew pr rd TvXdv KTA. CE 1b. 7, det pev 6 ped{wv 
(sc. pi0os) péxpe rod aivdndos efvar kadXiwy eori Kara 7d péyeBos. 
Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34, 810 Kat wéAuv as peta peyeBors 6 Aex Oats 
Spos trdpxet, ravryv elvas kadXdtoryy dvayKaiov. 

2 Poet. vii, 4-5: supra, p. 187. 

3 Poet. Xxiii, 3. 

4 Poet. vii. 6, rod pjxovs Opos <> pév mpds Tois dyavas Kal 
tiv aia Onoww ov tis téxvys ertiv. 
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governing a work of art, and—intimately related 
to this—on men’s normal powers of memory and 
enjoyment. The whole, he says, must be of such 
dimensions that the memory or mind’s eye can 
embrace and retain it.' The more truly artistic 
principle, however, is that which is stated in 
ch. vil. 7. A play should be of a magnitude 
sufficient to allow room for the natural develop- 
ment of the story. The action must evolve itself 
freely and fully, and the decisive change of fortune 
come about through the causal sequence of events.’ 

This rule holds good of the two varieties of: 
plot that are afterwards distinguished,—of the 
dmdi mpatis, where the action proceeds on a simple 
and undeviating course from start to finish; and 
of the werAeypévn wpafis—preferred by Aristotle 
as intensifying the tragic emotions—where the 
catastrophe is worked out by the surprises of 
Recognition (dvayrepicrs) and Reversal of Intention 
(wepimréreca);* these surprises, however, being them- 
selves woven into the tissue of the plot,* and 


L With etuvypdvevroy (ch. vir. 5) as a limit of péeyeBos in the 
tragic pbOos cf. xxiii. 3, evodvorros, and xxiv. 3, Sivaoba: yap 
Se? ovvopaa Bae THv apyiyv Kai Td TéXos in regard to epie poetry. 

2 Poet. vii. 4 as 5¢ awAas Stopicayras ciety, é& dow peyebes 
KaTd Td eixds 7) 7d dvayxatov édefis yeyvopevov cup Paiver eis 
ebruxtay éx buoruxias H e& edruxias eis Svorvyiay perafédrey, 
ixavds Spos eoriv Tov peyeGous. 

3 Poet. x. 1-2, For wepuréreia see xi. 1 and infra, pp. 329-30. 

4 Ib. x. 3, rabra de det yiverOar e€ aitris rhs cverdrews Tov 
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discovered in the light of the event to be the 
inevitable, though unexpected, consequences of all 
that has preceded.’ The Avovs, the unravelling or 
Dénouement of the plot, must, as we are told, 
in every case ‘arise out of the plot itself,’* 
not by recourse to the Deus ex Machina or to 
the play of accident—a warning the need of 
which is proved by the whole history of the 
stage. ‘What did she die of?’ was asked con- 
cerning one of the characters in a bad tragedy: 
‘Of what? of the fifth act,’ was the reply. 
Lessing, who tells the story, adds* that ‘in very 
truth the fifth act is an ugly evil disease that 
carries off many a one to whom the first four acts 
promised a longer life.’ 

Let us now look ‘a little more closely into 
Aristotle’s conception of a ‘whole,’ as the term is 
applied to the tragic action. 

‘A whole,’ he says, ‘is that which has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end’; and each of these terms is 
then defined. ‘A beginning is that which does 
not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
pubov, ... diadtpe yap word 7rd ylyverOac rdde Sia rdde 7 
pera. rade. 

1 Poet. ix. 11. 

2 Poet. xv. 7, pavepov odv Gre wai ras Avoeas Twv pvOwy ef 
avrod Set Tov pidov cupBaivew rd. Cf. the censure passed 
ch. xvi. 4 on the mode in which Orestes is discovered by 
Iphigeniasin Eur. I. 7, éxeivos 6¢ adrdsy Aéyes d BovAeras 6 
mounris GAX’ ody 6 piBos. 

8 Lessing, Hamb. Dram., Trans. (Bohn) p. 238. 
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but after which something naturally is or comes 
to be. An end, on the contrary, is that 
which itself naturally follows some other thing, 
either by necessity, or as a rule, but has nothing 
following it. A middle is that which follows 
something as some other thing follows it.” 
Some difficulties have been felt with respect to 
these definitions. How, it is said, can a begin- 
ning be causally unconnected with what precedes ? 
Do the opening scenes of a tragedy stand apart 
from the rest of the hero’s cueer? Is nothing 
implied as to his previous history ? 

The answer would appear to be of this kind. 
The beginning of a drama is, no doubt, the natura} 
sequel of something else. Still it must not carry 
us back in thought to all that has gone before. 
Antecedent events do not thrust themselves on ys 
in an unending series. Certain facts are necessarily 
given. We do not trace each of these facts back 


1 Poet, vii. 3, GAov S€ eorw 73 exov dpynv Kai pécov xal 
teevTiv. apxy 8€ éorw 6 adrd pev pa) EE dvdynns wer’ GAXO 
éoriv, pet éxeivo 5S érepov wepuxev elvat i) yiverOare teAevTi Sé 
rovvavriov 6 ard per’ GAO wéuxev eivar 3) ef dvdyxys F ds ert 
Td odd, peta 5¢ rovro dAAo obey: pécov Sé 6 Kal avrd per’ GAA 
kat pet éxeivo érepov. Cf. Plat. Parm. 145 a, ri 8€; dAov dv ovK 
dpyny av éxou kal perov kal reXevrijv; 7 ofdv ré Te Gov elvas 
dvev Tpiav Tovrwv ; 80153¢. Sophtst 244 x, ef rolvev dAov evriy, 
. . » ToLwDUrdy ye Gv Td dv pérov TE Kai &ryara exe, TadTa Se exov 
naca avaykn pépy éxev. The opposite holds good of rs daetpov: 
Phileb, 31 3, ydovy 8€ dreipos re abry Kat ToD pare dpyiy pare 
pioa pare tédos év abty dd éaurod Exovros . . . yevous. 
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to its origin, or follow the chain of cause and effect 
ad infinitum.’ If we did, the drama would become 
an endless retrograde movement. <A play must 
begin at some definite point, and at some definite 
point it must end. It is for the poet to sce that 
the action is complete in itself, and that neither 
the beginning nor the end is arbitrarily chosen. 
Within the dramatic action, a strict sequence of 
cause and effect is prescribed ; but the causal chain 
must not be indefinitely extended outwards. : 

The definition of the ‘middle’ as ‘that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it,’ 
looks at first sight mere tautology : but the context 
shows that the word ‘ follows’ here marks a causal, 
not a purely temporal sequence. The idea is that 


1 So Teichmuller (Arist. Forsch, i, 54, 260) rightly, in defending 
the reading pa) €€ dvdy«ns in the definition of doy against the 
proposed transposition €£ avdyxys prj. ‘The latter reading, ‘that 
which necessarily does not follow something else,’ would, as he 
says, describe the absolute beginning, the zparov xivobtv, whereas 
Aristotle here wishes to denote a relative beginning, that which 
follows other things in time, bué not as a necessary consequence. 

He adds, however, that the reason Aristotle insists on this 
relative beginning is that tragedy is within the sphere of freedom : 
it must be begun by an act of free will. It seems most un- 
likely that anything of the sort is in Aristotle’s mind. On the 
other hand, it is true that the Greek tragedians do generally make 
the action hegin at a point where the human will has free play. 
This is a striking feature in Sophocles’ treatment of the legends. 
Dark or superhuman forces may be at work in the antecedents of 
the play,ebut within the tragedy there is human will in action. 
The Ajaz, the Philoctetes, the Oedipus Tyrannus, and the Oedipus 
Coloneus are examples. 
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the ‘middle’ unlike the ‘beginning’ stands in 
causal relation to what goes before, and unlike the 
‘end’ is causally connected with what follows. 
There is no attempt to mark at what point in 
the development of the play the ‘middle’ is to 
be placed. The purpose of the definitions is 
to exclude beginnings which require something to 
precede them, endings which do not conclude the 
action, and middles which stand alone, unconnected 
either with the beginning or the end. We have 
here an emphatic cundemnatioa of that kind of 
plot which Aristotle calls ‘ epeisodic’ (érescod.05ns), 
where the scenes follow one another without the 
inward connexion of the eixos or dvayxaiov.' A 
succession of stirring scenes does not make a 
tragedy ; and it is just this truth that Euripides 
is apt to forget when, instead of creating a well- 
articulated whole, he often delights to substitute 
pathetic effects, striking situations, rapid contrasts 
and surprises. 

These definitions, however, like so many in 
the Poetics, have reference to the ideal tragedy; 
they are not to be taken as a rule to which all 
Greek plays conform. This will account for the 
inconsistency between the account here given of 
the ‘ beginning,’ and the account in ch. xviii. of the 
Complication (Sou) and Dénouement (ddows) of 
the tragic plot. The Complication” is that group 

1 Poet, ix. 10. Cf. p. 168 note 1. 
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of events which precedes the decisive turn of 
fortune ; the Dénouement is that group of events 
which follows it. In strictness, and according to 
the definition of ch. vii., the ‘beginning’ of the 
play should be also the ‘beginning’ of the Com- 
plication. But the Complication, according to 
ch. xviii, frequently includes ra éwGev,1—certain 
incidents external to the action proper, but pre- 
supposed in the drama, and affecting the develop- 
ment of the picce. With plays before him like thé 
Oedipus Tyrannus and the Ajax, Aristotle even 
at the cost of some inconsistency admits such 
external incidents to form part of the dramatic 
entanglement. It is in some measure owing to 
this practice of the Greek theatre that an ancient 
tragedy often resembles the concluding acts of a 
modern play. It begins almost at the climax: 
the action proper is highly compressed and con- 
centrated, and forms the last moment of a larger 
action hastening to its close.” 

If the analytical method of Aristotle in ch. vi., 
and his artificial isolation of the several elements 


1 Poet. xviii. 1, rd pdv Efwbev cai eva rav érwbev TohAdKus 7 
Séors, rd SE Aourdy 7 Avots (where, however, Ueberweg’s trans- 
position, ra pev efwOev woAAdKis kal Evia riov ErwHev 1) Seors, if 
not absolutely necessary, gives the more natural order of the words). 

2 Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘The Ancients. . . set 
the audience, as it were, at the post where the race is to be con- 
cluded ; ‘and, saving them the tedious expectation of seeing the 
poet set out and ride the beginning of the course, you behold him 
not till he is in sight of the goal, and just upon you.’ 
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of tragedy, are in themselves liable to mislead the 
reader, the rules of chapters vii. and viii. ought to 
correct any erroneous impression that may arise. 
The thought that here stands out above all others 
is that of the organic structure of the drama. 
Further, it becomes apparent that the recurring 
phrase of the Poetics, ovoracis (or oivfeow) Tov 
apayudrev, does not denote a mechanical piccing 
together of incidents, but a vital union of the 
parts.’ But, it may be asked, how is the organic 
unity revealed? From what pont of view can we 
most clearly reulise it ? 

If we have rightly apprehended the general tenor 
of Aristotle’s teaching in the Poeties, unity—he 
would say—is manifested mainly in two ways. 
First, in the causal connexion that binds together 
the several parts of a play,—the thoughts, the 
emotions, the decisions of the will, the external 
events being inextricably interwoven. Secondly, 
in the fact that the whole serics of events, with all 
the moral forces that are brought into cullision, 
are directed to a single end. The action as it 
advances converges on a definite point. The 
thread of purpose running through it becomes 
more marked. All minor effects are subordinated 
to the sense of an ever-growing unity. The end is 
linked to the beginning with inevitable certainty, 
and in the end we discern the meaning of the 

1 Of, p. 346. 
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whole—-7d rédos péyoroy amdvrov.' In this 
powerful and concentrated impression lies the 
supreme test of unity. 

Aristotle’s conception of the unity of plan 
essential to the drama could not be much better 
summed up than in the following extract from 
Lowell :?—‘In a play we not only expect a 
succession of scenes, but that each scene should 
lead, by a logic more or less stringent, if not to 
the next, at any rate to something that is to 
follow, and that all should contribute their frac- 
tion of impulse towards the inevitable catastrophe. 
That is to say, the structure should be organic, 
with a necessary and harmonious connexion and 
relation of parts, and not merely mechanical, with 
an arbitrary or haphazard joining of one part to 
another. It is in the former sense alone that any 
production can be called a work of art.’ 

The general law of unity laid down in the 
Poetics for an epic poem is almost the same as for 
the drama ;* but the drdma forms a more compact 
and serried whole. Its events are in more direct 
relation with the development of character; its 
incidents are never incidents and nothing more. 
The sequence of the parts is more inevitable— 


1 Poet. vi. 10. 

2 J. R. Lowell, The Old English Dramatists, p. 55. 

8 In tht Poetics the epic is treated chiefly from the point of 
view of the drama; in Dryden’s dramatic criticism the converse 
holds good. 
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morally more inevitable—than in a story where 
the external facts and events have an independent 
value of theirown. And though the modern drama, 
unlike the ancient, aspires to a certain epic fulness 
of treatment, it cannot violate the determining 
conditions of dramatic form. 

The epic, being of wider compass, can admit many 
episodes, which serve to fill in the pauses of the 
action, or diversify the interest.. They give what 
Aristotle calls woce:dia,? embellishment and variety 
to the narrative. The epic -:noreover advances 
slowly, and introduces ‘retarding’ incidents,— 
incidents by which the Dénouement is delayed, 
and the mental strain for the time relieved, only 
to be intensified again when the climax comes. 
Further, owing to the number of its minor actions, 
the epic, while keep'ng its essential unity, contains 
the plots of many tragedies; in the phrase of Aris- 
totle, it is woAvuvOos :* whereas the drama rejects 
this multiplicity of incidents ; it is of closer tissue, 
pressing forward to an end which controls its entire 
structure. By the very conditions also of dramatic 
representation a play cannot, except through the 

1 Poet. xxiii, 3, ereurodiors ofs StakapBaver (cf. Lat. ‘distinguit’) 
Thy roinow, xxiv. 4,7) peraBddAcy tov dxovovra Kat ereurodwuy 
dvopotos erewrodiots. 

2 Poet. xxiii. 3. ; 

8 Poet. xviii. 4, xpy 8€ dep eipyrat woAAdKes pew oOue xat 


Q ~ > , 4 3 » > ? 
py wouciy eromoukdy avoTnpa Tpayypoiay. emorouKdv 5é Aeyw Td 
roAvpviovixTr 
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mouth of messengers or by similar means, place 
before us other than successive events. The epic, 
by virtue of its narrative form, can describe actions 
that are simultaneous." Thus the Odyssey, after 
a long interval, resumes the main story, which had 
been left in suspense; simultaneous and collateral 
incidents are narrated with much fulness of detail, 
and the scattered threads bound together in the 
unity of a single and accelerating action. 

The action, then, of the drama is concentrated, 
while that of the epic is large and manifold. The 
primary difference of form is here a governing 
fact in the development of the two varieties of 
poetry. ‘The epic is a story of the past, the drama 
a representation in the present. The epic story- 
teller can take his time; his imagination travels 
backward to a remote distancc, and there expatiates 
at will. He surveys the events of a past, which 
is already a closed book. If he happens to be the 
rhapsodist of an early society, he and his audience 
alike have time immeasurable at their command, 
he to tell, and they to listen. ‘ Behold,’ says King 
Alcinous in the Odyssey, ‘the night is of great 
length unspeakable, and the time for sleep in the 
hall is not yet; tell me therefore of those wondrous 


1 Poet. xxiv. 4, dyes 58... woAd Tey éxororia iiov dia rd 
év pev ty tpayydig py evdexerOar dpa mparrdpevn woAAd pépy 
pipeicOaoddAd. 7d ert Tis oKnvas Kal Tov broKpirav pepos judvov: 
év 8¢ rH éromotig. bd 7d Sitpynorey elvar Erte TOAAG pépy dpa roceiy 
TepaLvopeva, 
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deeds. I could abide even till the bright dawn, so 
long as thou couldst endure to rehearse me these 
woes of thine in the hall.’ That is the true temper 
of the epic audience. They will listen through the 
night, and next day desire to take up the tale again. 

The conditions of the drama are the opposite of 
all this. ‘The spectacle of an action evolving itself 
in the present is very different from the leisurely 
recital of an event that has happened in the past. 
The impressions are more vivid in proportion to 
their nearness. Nay, so vivid co they become that 
the spectator, living in the present, becomes almost 
one with the hero whose fortunes he follows. He 
is impatient to see the sequel: he cannot listen to 
long stories, to adventures unconnected with that 
in which the central interest lies. The action which 
rivets his attention is hastening towards its goal. 
By the very fact that the dramatic struggle and 
catastrophe take place before his eyes, the action 
gains a rapidity, partly dramatic, partly lyric, that 
is alien to the epic poem. 

The only dramatic Umity enjoined by Aristotle 
is Unity of Action. It is strange that this should 
still need to be repeated. So inveterate, however, 
is a literary tradition, once it has been established 
under the sanction of high authority, that we still 
find the ‘Three Unities’ spoken of in popular 
writings as u rule of the Poetics. 

1 Odyss. xi. 373-6, 
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It may be interesting here to cast a rapid 
glance over the history of this famous literary 


superstition.’ 
The doctrine of the ‘ Unity of Time,’ or as it 


was sometimes called the ‘ Unity of the Day,’ rests 
on one passage in the /oetics,? and one only. 
t 


1 For the carly history of this doctrine see Breitinger, Les 
Unites d’Aristote avant le Cid de Cornville (Geneve 1879); and for 
its history m France, Ad. Ebert, Anéwickelungsgeschichte der 
franzosische Trugodie, vornehmlich im 16. Jahrhundert (Gotha 1856), 

* Poet. v. 4, ere de rey per, <emel - ay pev (se. 1] Tpaypdia) ote 
padiera wepatac rd pay wepivdev WAlov etvar Hy puxpov e€ud- 
Adrrew, 7 O€ erorotia dépurtos TY Xpovy, Kal ToiTW dtaeper’ 
Kalo. TO TpOTOV Spoins ev Taig Tpuyydturs TobTO éxolouy Kal ev 
Tols erercy. 

Teichmuller (Arist. Forsch. pp. 206 ff.) attempta to show not 
only that jyjxos here is the external length of the poem, but also 
that ypovos is the actual ume taken in recitation (or representation), 
as distinct from the ideal or imaginary time over which the action 
extends. He svems to prove his case with respect to pijxos, which 
invariably in the Poets means external length. But his view of 
xpovos is open appuently to fatal objection, the cliel of which 
are there :—(1) pilav mepindoy yAcov can hardly express the day of 
twelve hours, The word wepiodos as applicd to a heavenly body 
always means its fudl orlit, itsymotion from a given starting-point 
back again to the same point. Thus periphrasis, mstead of the 
simple phrase piay aépuy, scems expressly designed to indicate 
that the day of twenty-four hours—jpépa together with vié—is 
meant. (2) As has been shown by Ribbeck, Jthein. Mus. 24, p. 135, 
the parenthetical remark, ro rpw@rov opotws ev Tais tpaymdias 
Touto éxolouy Kai év Trois érecwy, tells strongly against Teichmuller. 
The reference must be to the imaginary time of the action im the 
play itself. (3) rpaypdia throughout the Poeties is used fur tragedy 
as a distinc? species of poetry, or for a particular tragedy,—-never 
for the tragic performance including a tetralogy. (4) pdAwra 
metparat loses almost all point if the ypdves is external time, and 

U 
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‘Epic poetry and tragedy differ, again, in their 
length : for tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, 
to confine itself to a single revolution of the sun, 
or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
epic action has no limits of time.’ We have here 
a rough generalisation as to the practice of the 
Greek stage. he imaginary time of the dramatic 
action is limited, as far as may be, to the day of 
twenty-four hours. The practice, however, did not 
always exist. In the earlicr days of tragedy, as 
the next sentence shows, tl:e time-limit was 
ignored in the tragic no less than in the epic 
action. 

No strict rule is here laid down. A certain 
historic fact is recorded,—a prevailing, but not an 
invariable usage. The effort of tragedy was in 
this direction, though the result could not always 
be achieved. Even in the developed Attic drama 
several exceptions to the practice are to be found. 





if iwd piav ... efvae instead of its natural sense ‘fall within,’ 
‘be comprised within,’ is forced to mean ‘occupy,’ or ‘fill up.’ 
twelve hours of daylight. ‘ 


The translation adopted 1n the text follows Ueberwep’s explana- 
tion, pijkos 1s (with Teichmuiller) referred to the actual length of 
the poem, but yxpovos to the internal time of the action. The 
difference in the length of a poem is made to depend on a difference 
in the time occupied by the action. Roughly speaking, such a 
relation generally exists, at least in the drama. But it is far from 
being a strict rule. 

In forming this conclusion on a passage which is still not with- 
out difficulty, I have had the advantage of some correspondence 
with Prof. Bywater, 
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In the Humentdes months or years elapse between 
the opening of the play and the next scene. The 
Trachiniae of Sophocles and the Swupplices of 
Euripides afford other and striking instances of 
the violation of the so-called rule. In the 
Agamemnon, even if a definite interval of days 
cannot be assumed between the fire -signals 
announcing the fall of Troy, and the return of 
Agamemnon, at any rate the conditions of time 
are disregarded and the march of events ig 
imaginatively accelerated.’ 

As for the ‘ Unity of Place,’ this too was a stage- 
practice, generally observed in the Greek drama 
but sometimes neglected, more especially in comedy : 
it 1s nowhere even hinted at in the Poetics, and, 
as a rule of art, has been deduced by the critics 
from the Unity of Time.? 


! On the time-question in the Agamemnon see an article by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell in the Classical Revicw, vol. iv. 303-5. On the 
general question of ‘The Unity of Time’ sce Verrall, Jon of Hurip. 
Intr. pp. xlviii ff. (Cambridge Press). 

2 The formal recognition of the Unity of Place as a third Unity 
dates from Castelvetro’s first edition of the /uettcs in 1570: see an 
article by H. Breitinger in Revue Critique 1879, ii. pp. 478-80. 
In the same article two other points are noted : (1) that Castelvetro 
adopts the theory put forward in the Poelik published 16561 from 
the remains of J. C. Scaliger, identifying the time of the action 
with that of the representation ; (2) that Sir Philip Sidney in his 
Apologie for Poetrie, written soon after 1580 and published in 1596, 
derived fréim Castelvetro many of the arguments and examples by 
which he maintains his vigorous defence of the Three Unities, 

See also Spingarn p. 99, ‘In fact, Castelvetro specifically says 
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There are several very obvious reasons for the 
general observance of the minor Unities in Greek 
tragedy. The simple and highly concentrated 
movement of a Greek play seldom demanded, or 
even permitted, a change of place or intervals 
between the scenes. Such breaks would, as a 
rule, have been liable to disturb the impression of 
the unity of the whole. Moreover, as has heen 
often remarked, the Chorus formed an ideal bond 
of union between the separate parts of the action. 
Lessing suggests’ that the lim tations of time and 
place were necessary in order that the Chorus 
might not seem to be kept too long away from 
their homes. But if once we realise the painful 
fact that these worthy men are kept standing, it 
may be for twenty-four hours, fasting and in one 
place, our distress will not be perceptibly aug- 
mented if the action is prolonged to thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours. Still, it is true that the constant 
presence of the same group of actors in a theatre 
where there was no drop-scene, no division into 
Acis, did naturally lead to the representation of a 
continuous and unbroken action. 

From this point of view the presence of the 
Chorus tended towards Unity of Place aud Unity 
of Time. From another point of view the Chorus 


that the unity of action is not essential to the drama, but is merely 
made expedient by the requirements of time and place.’ 
1 Hamb, Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 369. 
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releases us from the captivity of time. The interval 
covered by a choral ode is one whose value is just 
what the poet chooses to make it. While the time 
occupied by the dialogue has a relation more or 
less cxact to real time, the choral lyrics suspend, 
the outward action of the play, and carry us still 
farther away from the world of reality. What 
happens in the interval cannot be measured by 
any ordinary reckoning; 1t is much or little as the 
needs of the piece demand. <A change of placé 
directly obtrudes itself on the senses, but time is 
only what it appears to the mind. The imagination 
travels easily over many hours; and in the Greek 
drama the time that elapses during the songs of 
the Chorus is entirely idealised. 

In interpreting the passage of the Poetics 
above quoted (ch. v. 4), the earlier critics dealt 
very loosely with the Greek. eipatas 7 tpayedia, 
says Aristotle. Corneille and d’Aubignac translate 
metpata. by doi, and thereby convert the gencral 
statement of fact at once into a rule. Succcssive 
commentators repeated the error. But the stress 
of the controversy gathered round another point. 
What is the meaning of the phrase piav zepiodov 
jAiou, ‘a single revolution of the sun’?’ Is it the 
day of twenty-four hours or the day of twelve 
hours? eThe Italian critics were divided on this 


1 See p. 289 note 2. 
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question ; so too were the French. Corneille’ 
declared in favour of twenty-four hours; but 
proposed, by a stretch of the rule, to allow thirty 
hours; and even this limit he thought hampering. 
He wavers curiously between the true poetic view 
as to the ideal management of time, and the 
principle of poetic illusion-——or rather deception 
—so widely held by his contemporaries, that the 
more exact the reproduction of the conditions of 
reality, the better the art. 

At one moment he says that, if the representa- 
tion lasts two hours, the dramatic action ought 
to be the same length, that the resemblance may 
be perfect. If, however, the action cannot with 
due regard to probability be compressed into two 
hours, he would allow it to run to four or six or 
ten hours, but not much beyond the twenty-four. 
Might it not have occurred to him that long before 
the extreme limit of twenty-four or thirty hours 
was reached, the principle of a life-like imitation of 
reality would have been surrendered? No sooner, 
however, has he enunciated the rule than his 
instincts as a poet get the upper hand, and he 
writes: ‘Above all I would leave the length of the 
action to the imagination of the hearers, and never 
determine the time, if the subject does not require 
it. . . . What need is there to mark at the opening 


2 Corneille, Discours iii. Des Trois Unites. 
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of the play that the sun is rising, that it is noon at 
the third act, and sunset at the end of the last 2?’ 
Dacier' disputes the view that the ‘single 
revolution of the sun’ means a day of twenty-four 
hours. He holds it to be monstrous and against 
common sense ; ‘it would ruin the verisimilitude.’ 
He fixes twelve hours as the extreme limit of the 
dramatic action, but these may be either in the 
night or in the day, or half in one and half in 
the other.” In the perfect tragedy—and here he 
agrees with Corneille—the time of the action and 
of the representation should coincide. He roundly 
asserts that this was an indispensable law of Greek 
tragedy,® though this statement is afterwards 
qualified. If, owing to the nature of the subject, 
the poet cannot observe the rule of strict equi- 
valence, he may have recourse to ‘ verisimilitude’ ; 
and this is stated to be the Aristotelian principle : 
‘Aristotle supplied the defect of necessity by 
probability.’* Thus the law of the eixés and 


1 Dacier on Aristotle's Pvetics, ch. v. note 21, Trans, (London 
17065). 

* Cf. d’Aubignac’s translation of 3) puapdv efadAdrrev, ‘ou de 
changer un peu ce temps,’ i.e. to change fiom day to night or from 
night to day. 

* Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 14. 

4 Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 18. Here the dvayxaiov of 
Aristotle becomes the exact equivalence of the time of the action 
with the time of the representation: the fads Tecomea the 
verisimi@tude which in default of such equivalence ‘ will cheat 
the audience, who will not pry so narrowly as to mind what ia 
behind the scenes, provided there be nothing too extravagant.’ 
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dvayxaiov in the Poetics degenerates into a device 
which may lead the audience to imagine that the 
scene on the stage is a facsimile of real life. The 
fallacious principle that the dramatic imitation is 
meant to be in some sense a deception,’ is at the 
basis of all these strange reasonings as to the possible 
equivalence between 12al and imaginary time. The 
idea exists in Corneille.” It is pushed to its 
extreme by Dacier and Batteux. Even Voltaire 
commits himself to the absurd po-ition that ‘if 
the poet represents a conspiracy and makes the 
action to last fourteen days, he must account to me 
for all that takes place in those fourteen days.’ * 


1 It is false that any representation is mistaken for reality ; 
that any dramatic fable, in its materiality, was ever credible, or 
for a single moment was ever credited.’—Dr. Johnson, Preface to 
Shakspearv. 

2 With regard to Unity of Place Corneille says: ‘Cela 
aiderait a tromper Jauditeur, qui ne voyant rien qui lui marquat 
la diversité des leux, ne s’en apercevrait pas, & moins d’une 
reflexion malicieuse et critique, dont il y en a peu gui soient 
capables’ (Disc. iii.). 

3 So Dacier on Poetirs, ch. xviii. note 3: ‘Mr. Corneille is 
satisfied that the audience should know why the actors go out of 
the place where the scene is Jaid; but he does not think it 
necessary to know what they do duriny the intervals, neither that 
"tis required that the actors should do anything during the 
intervals, but is persuaded that they may sleep then, if they please, 
and not break the continuity of the action. We find just the 
contrary according to Aristotle’s principles, ind that it ceases to be 
a trayedy when "tis so, for this would certamly ruin all the prob- 
ability, 1f the audience did not know wha* the actors were doing 
during the intervals ; and if the actors have nothing to do, pray 
what doves the audience stay for? ’tis very odd to expect the 
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Unity of Place was generally held to follow as 
a corollary from Unity of Time.’ Corneille, the 
first French poet who rigorously observes the rule, 
admits that he finds no such precept in Aristotle.’ 
In defending it he is driven to desperate shifts, 
which end in a kind of compromise. He points 
out that the moderns are met by a difficulty the 
ancients did not encounter. ‘The Greeks could 
make their kings meet and speak in public. In 
France such a familiarity was impossible; royal 
personages could not be brought forth from the 
seclusion of their chambers; nor could private 
confidences be exchanged anywhere but im the 
private apartments of the several characters. He 
would, therefore, admit some extension of the rule. 
He would allow a change of scene, provided that 


sequel of un action, when the actors have nothing more to do, and 
to be interested in a thing, which the actors are so little concerned 
in, that they may goto sleep” Itis needless to say, there is not a 
trace of all this in Aristotle, ’ 

1 Voltaire derives it from Unity of Action on the strangely 
iNogical ground that ‘no one action can go on jn several places at 
once.” But surely a single action can go on ‘n several places 
successively. 

2 Others who had never read the Poetics were not slow to 
assert that all the Unities are there enjoined. Frederick the 
Great (on German Literature) ridicules the plays of Shakespeare as 
ridiculous farces, worthy of the savages of Canada; they offend 
against. all the rules of the stage. ‘For these rules are not 
arbitrary $ you will find them in the J’oetics of Aristotle, where 
Unity of Place, Unity of Time, and Unity of Interest are pre- 
scribed as the only means of making tragedy interesting.’ 
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the action represented took place within a single 
town, and that the scene was not shifted in the 
same act. Again, the place (an abstract lieu thedtral) 
must be alluded to only under its general name— 
Paris, Rome, or the like—and the stage decoration 
must remain unaltered so far as this local area is 
concerned. ' 

Such were the anxious and minute contrivances 
which a great poet devised to enable the imagination 
to do its proper work. The prin-iple, as Batteux 
carefully explained, was that if tne scene of the 
action is changed while the spectator remains in 
one place, he will be reminded that he is assisting 
at an unreal performance ; the imitation will be so 
far defective. 

Far better—we feel—in the interests of the 
dramatic art was the practice of the Shakespearian 
theatre,—the bare stage without movable scenery, 
and the frank surrender of all attempt to cheat the 
senses. ‘The poet simply invoked the aid of the 
imagination to carry his hearers through space and 
time; to 

‘ digest 
The abuse of distance, . . .’ 
‘jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass.’ 


1 Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, speaks of thé ‘regular 
French play’ in which ‘the street, the window, the houses and 
the closet, are made to walk about, and the persons to stand still.’ 
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The problem of the ‘ Unities’ cannot, indeed, 
have presented itself to Aristotle in its modern 
lights. But even if he had known what was to be 
written on the subject, he would, doubtless, have 
taken his stand no less decisively on the funda- 
mental Unity of Action, and refrained from laying 
down any binding rules for change of scene or lapse 
of time. If Unity of Action is preserved, the 
other Unities will take care of themselves. Unity 
of Action is indeed in danger of being impaired by 
marked discontinuity of place or time. There are 
Spanish dramas in which the hero is born in Act i., 
and appears again on the scene as an old man at 
the close of the play. The missing spaces are 
almost of necessity filled in by the undramatic 
expedient of narrating what has occurred in the 
intervals. Yet even here all depends on the art 
of the dramatist. Years may elapse between 
successive acts without the unity being destroyed, 
as we sce from The Winter's Tale. 

After all, the drama is not possible without a 
certain idealisation of place and time. If the poet 
has once succeeded in transporting us toa far-off 
land and a distant age-—-to ancient Rome or Athens 
—we are not inclined to quarrel with him as to the 
number of hours or days over which the dramatic 
actioneextends. We do not ask at the end of each 
act, what the hour is by poet’s time; and, should 
we seek to discover it from indications in the play, 
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our curiosity will for the most part be baffled. 
There is no calendar for such a reckoning, no table 
of equivalent hours in the real and the ideal world. 
It is part of the poet’s art to make us forget all 
time; and, if in his company we lose count of 
months and years, we do not cry out against the 
impossibility. For, on the one hand, the imagina- 
tion is not to be cheated by puerile devices into 
the belief that its world is the world of reality: 
on the other, we can hardly place avy limit on the 
demands to which it will respond, if only these 
demands are made by one who knows how. Shake- 
speare deals freely, and as he will, with place and 
time ; yet he is generally nearer to the doctrine of 
the Poetics than those who fancied they wrote in 
strict accordance witb the rules of that treatise. 
French poets and writers on aesthetics did not 
derive their dramatic rules directly from the Greek 
models on which the Poetics of Aristotle is based. 
The genius of Rome was more congenial to them 
than that of Greece. Seneca, rather than Aeschylus 
or Sophocles, was the teacher of Corneille and Racine, 
and even Moliére’s comedy was powerfully affected 
by Plautus and Terence. The French, having learnt 
their three Unities from Roman writers, then sought 
to discover for them Aristotelian authority. They 
committed a further and graver error. Insfead of 
resting the minor Unities of Time and Place on 
Unity of Action, they subordinated Unity of Action 
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to the observance of the other rules. The result 
not unfrequently was to compress into a space of 
twelve or twenty-four hours a crowded sequence of 
incidents and a series of mental conflicts which 
needed a fuller development. The natural course 
of the action was cut short, and the inner con- 
sistency of character violated. A similar result 
followed from the scrupulous precautions taken 
to avoid a change of scene. The characters, in- 
stead of finding their way to the place where 
dramatic motives would have taken them, were 
compelled to go elsewhere, lest they should violate 
the Unities. The external rule was thus observed, 
but at the cost of that inward logie of character 
and events which is prescribed by the Pocties. 
The failures and successes of the modern stage alike 
prove the truth of the Aristotelian principle, that 
Unity of Action is the higher and controlling law 
of the drama. The Unities of Time and Place, so 
far as they can claim any, artistic importance, are 
of secondary and purely derivative value. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE IDEAI. TRAGIC HERO 


WirH the exception of the defini.ion of tragedy 
itself, probably no passage in the Poetics has given 
rise to so much criticism as the description of the 
ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. The qualities requisite 
to such a character are here deduced from the 
primary fact that the function of tragedy is to 
produce the katharsis of pity and fear; pity being 
felt for a person who, if not wholly innocent, 
meets with suffering beyond his deserts; fear 
being awakened when the sufferer is a man of like 
nature with ourselves.’ Tragic character must be 
exhibited through the medium of a plot which has 
the capacity of giving full satisfaction to these 
emotions, Certain types, therefore, of character 
and certain forms of catastrophe are at once 
excluded, as failing cither in whole or in part to 
produce the tragic effect. 

In the first place, the spectacle of ‘a man 


1 See pp. 260 fff. 
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eminently good’ undergoing the change from pros- 
perous to adverse fortune awakens neither pity nor 
fear. It shocks or repels us (ysapov dorw). Next, 
and utterly devoid of tragic quality, is the repre- 
sentation of the bad man who experiences the 
contrary change from distress to prosperity. Pity 
and fear are here alike wanting. Even the sense 
of justice (ro pAdvOpwrov)’ is unsatisfied. The 
impression left by such a spectacle is, indeed, the 


1 The eavecxys of Poet. xiii. 2 is frum the context to be identified 
with 6 dpery Stadepwv Kal Stxasootvy of § 3. 

* Vahlen here (ch. xiii, 2) takes 73 qtAdvOpwrov in its ordinary 
sunse, 28 human sympathy with suffering, even if the suffering be 
deserved and the sympathy, therefore, fall short of €Acos. But the 
comparison of ch, xvui. 6 suggests a more special meaning. The 
outwitting of the clever rogue and the defeat of the brave villain 
are there viven as instances of rd ftAdvOpwrov. It appears to 
denote that which gratifies the moral sense, which produces a 
feeling of satisfied justice. So it 1s taken by Zeller, Susemih] and 
others. Properly it is a sympathetic human feeling; and this 
may be evoked either by the sight of suffering (merited or un- 
merited), or by the puuishment of the evil-doer. In Ihet. ii. 9. 
1386 b 26 sympathy with unmemted suffering—namely, €Aeos— 
has as its other side the sense of satisfaction over merited mis- 
fortune—-what is here called 73 prAdvOpwror. Ga pev yap Avirov- 
pevos eri rots dvagiws Kakorpayovow yoOnu rus 1) dAvmos éoras 
ért trois évavriws Kuxotpuyotriv: olov tuis matpudotus Kat 
prapovors, drav tixwot Tyswpias, ovdeis dv AuTnGety ypyorés: 
dei yap xaipe éxi rots rovobrocs. Dr. Lock has given me an 
interesting illustration of gtAdvOpwrov in the meaning here 
assigned to it from the Book of Wisdom i. 6, deAar@pwirov ydp 
avetya copia kal otk dOwioe tov BAdepypov. 

With *eAdvOpwrrov, ‘satisfying to human feeling,” may be com- 
pared the later use of the word (cuinmon e.g, in Plutarch), of 
‘ pleasing,’ ‘ gratifying,’ in a more general way. 
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exact opposite of édeos, ‘pity’: it is that which 
the Greeks denoted by véueous, the righteous anger 
or moral indignation excited by undeserved good 
fortune.’ Again, there is the overthrow of the 
utter villain (6 apdSpa srovypos),—a catastrophe 
that satisfies the moral sense, but is lacking in the 
higher and distinctively tragic qualities. Lastly, 
Aristotle mentions the case which in his view 
answers all the requirements of art. It is that of 
a man who morally stands midway between the 
two extremes. He is not eminently good or just, 
though he leans to the side of goodness.? He is 
involved in misfortune, not, however, as the result 
of deliberate vice, but through some great flaw of 
character or fatal error in conduct.’ Ile is, more- 
over, illustrious in rank and fortune; the chief 
motive, no doubt, for this requirement being that 
the signal nature of the catastrophe may be more 
strikingly exhibited. 

Another possible case remains. though it is not 
among those here enumerated. The good man 
may be represented as passing from adversity to 


prosperity. On Aristotle's principles this would 

1 Rhet. ii. 9. 1386 b 9, dvrixecrar 8 Tp cAcetv pdAwra pev O 
Kadotot veyerav: To yap AvmeirOar éwi rais dvagiaw KaKo- 
mpayiass dvrixetpevdv éore TpOrov Tiva Kot dd Tod adrod WOous 
vd Avretr Bas et tais dvagias edrpayiacs. 

2 Poet. xiii. 4, BeAriovos paAAov 7} xetpovos. 

3 Poet, xiii. 3, pyre Std Kaxlav Kai poxOnpiay peraGddAuyr eis 
tiv Suotuxiav GAAG Se dyaptiav tevd, xiii, 4, yy bid poy Onpiav 
GAAa bt apapriav peydArny. 
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fail to produce the proper tragic effect; for, though 
in the course of the action we may be profoundly 
moved by the spectacle of threatened ruin, the 
total impression is alien to tragedy. ‘The ‘ happy 
ending,’ frequent as it is in Greek and in all 
dramatic literature, comes under the same general 
censure as attaches to a plot with a double thread 
of interest, and a double catastrophe,—prosperity 
for the good, misfortune for the bad.’ Aristotle 
observes that ‘owing to the weakness of the 
iwudience’ a play so constructed generally passes 
as the best.? The etfect is that of 1d pArdvOpwsrov 


1 Poet. xin. 7, Sevrépa 8? a) rpwryn Acyopevy bro Tevow ertey 
frtoracis| y Surdqy re tiv otorarw exovoa, ndBurep 7) 'OSrer- 
wea, Kul TeACvTOWA e€ evavTius Tots BeATion: Kai \Etpore. 

2 Poet. xii. 7, Soe? de efvuc mpwry dia tiv Tov Oedtpwr abe. 
veav. Cf. Twining ii. 116, ‘Chaucer’s monk had the true Aristotelic 
idea of Tragedy .- - 

Tiagedie 1s to sayn u certain storie, 
As olde bovks maken us memorie, 
Oi him that stood im great prosperitec, 
And is yfallen out of high degree 
In to miserie, and endeth wretchedly. 
But the knight and the host were among the (Ve.tat doGeveis . 
Ho! quod the knight, good sire, 1 more of this : 
That ye have said is right ynough ywis, 
And mochel more; for litel heviness 
Is right enough to mochel folk, I gesse. 
I say for me, it is a gret disese, 
Wher as men have ben in gret welth and ese. 
To heren of hir soden fall, alas ! 
* And the contrary is joye and gret solas, 
As when a man has ben in poure estat, 
And elimbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 
x 
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above mentioned : reward and punishment are in 
exact correspondence with desert. He himself 


And ther abideth in prosperitee ; 
Swiche thing is gladsom, as it thinketh me, 
And of swiche thing were goodly for to telle.’ 

The Aristotelian view is maintained in Spectator No. 40, Tatler 
No. 82. On the other hand cf. Dryden, Dedication of the Spanish 
Friar : ‘It is not so trivial an undertaking to make a tragedy end 
happily ; for ’tis more difficult to save than ’tis to kilL The 
dagger and the cup of poison we always in readiness; but to 
bring the action to the last extremity, und then by probable means 
to recover all, will require the art and ju igment of a writer anil 
cost him many a pang in the performance.’ 

Dr. Johnsun gives expression to the extreme view of ‘ poetical 
justice’ in his criticism of King Lear (vol. ii, 164-5), ‘Shak- 
speare has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to perish in a just cause, 
contrary to the natural idea of justice, to the hope of the reader, 
and what is yet more strange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet this 
conduct is justified by the Spectator, who blames Tate for giving 
Cordelia success and happiness in his alteration, and declares that, 
in his opinion, the tragedy has lost half its beauty. Dennis has 
remarked, whether justly or not, that to secure the favourable 
reception of Cato, the town was poisoned with much false and 
abominable criticism, and that endeavours had been used to discredit 
and decry poetical justice. A play in which the wicke] prosper, 
and the virtuous miscarry, may doubtless be good, because it is a 
just representation of the events of human life; but since all 
reasonable beings naturally love justice, I cannot easily be per- 
suaded, that the observation of justice makes a play worse ; or that 
if other excellences are equal, the audience will not always rise 
the better pleased for the triumph of persecuted virtue. In the 
present case the public has decided. Cordelia from the time of 
Tate has always retired with victory and felicity. And if my 
sensations could add anything to the gencral suffrage, I might relate, 
I was many years ago so shocked by Cordelia’s death, vhat { know 
not whether I ever endured again to read the last scenes of the 
play till I undertook to revise them as an editor.’ 
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regards the pleasure hence derived as proper 
rather to comedy, where all discords are reconciled, 
the bitterest foes part as friends, ‘no one slays or 
is slain’: '—or, as Goethe in a similar context puts 
it, ‘no one dies, every one is married.’ 

The stress laid in this chapter on the unhappy 
ending is the key to the striking phrase in which 
Kuripides, faulty as he may perhaps be in dramatic 
structure, is pronounced to be ‘still the most tragic 
of pocts.’* ‘The saying must be read along with 


1 Poet. xiii, 8. Cf. Schol. on Eurip. Orest. p. 347 (Dind.), 2 
KaTdAnéis TAS Tpaywoias 7 eis Opjvov 7 eis THA0S Karadier, 1 SE 
THs Kwpwdias eis orovdds Kai dtadAuyds, GOev oparar Tbe Td 
dpapa kopixy Karadn&es ypyuordpuevov * SiaAAayai yap mpds Meve- 
Anov kat "Operryv. Arg. to Alcest. p. 87. 9 (Dind.), 7d 3é Spay. 
EUTL TATUPLKWTEPOV, OTe Els Yupay Kal POoVV KaTaTTpEepe* Tapa 
Tos Tpuyuxois éxPdAAcTas ws dvoikeu THS TpuyiKns Toupreus 6 
te “Opéorns Kai “AAxnrris ws ek cupdopds pév apydpeva, eis 
evdasoviay dé Kat xapav AryLavta, core d€ pardrov Kwpmdias 
éxdpeva, Cf. Dante, Hpint. x. 10. 

2 Poet, vii, 6, 0 Kdpuridys ci wai 7a dAAG py ed olKovopet 
GAAL tpuyixwratds ye TOV romrov cpatveran The praise is 
here further limited by the previous*remark that the effectiveness 
of such tragedies depends partly on stage representation : éxi yap 
TOV OkYVAY Kul TOV ayorer TpayiKdTaTaL ai TaubTaL paivovTat, 
ay katopOulaccty, 

The ‘ powerful tragic effect’ on the stage (rpay:Kdtaras patvov- 
Tat, TpayiKwratos ye pacverat) is a scrious reservation for Aristotle 
to make, for he requires a good tragedy to produce its proper effect 
merely by reading, ch. xiv. 1. See Susemihl (Introd. p. 29), who 
also compares the use of rpaycxdés in a somewhat restricted sense 
in the two other passages where it occurs in the Poetics,—xiv. 77, 
76 Te yap fuapdy exe, Kai ob tpayixdy' draGés ydp (where rpa- 
yexév implies tragic disaster), and xviii. 5 (applied to Agathon), 
TpayiKedv yap tovTo kai pirdvOpwrov. Its limitation in the latter 
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certain limiting expressions in the context, and 
in other passages of the Poetics. But whatever 
deductions may have to be made from thie force of 
the phrase, the estimate of Euripides here given is 
directly connected ' by Aristotle with the preference 
of the poet for the true tragic ending. 

Reverting now to the several types of excluded 
characters, we may consider Aristotle’s conclusions 
more in detail. First, the ézvewers or perfectly 
blameless character is deemed wi fit to be a tragic 
hero on the ground that wholly unmerited suffer- 
ing causes repulsion, not fear or pity. Why, we 
may ask, not pity? Surely we feel pity for one 
who is in the highest sense dvdfos, an innocent 
sufferer? In reply it has been sometimes said that 
such persons themselves despise the pain of suffer- 
ing; they enjoy so much inward consolation that 
they have no need of our sympathy. ‘Si vis me 
flere dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.’ This may 
appear a cynical reflexion, though it can be so 


passage is very remarkable in connexion with piAdvOpwrer. The 
discomfiture of the wicked man, there spoken of, does not answer 
to the true tragic idea; it merely ‘satisfies the moral sense’; sv 
that tpaycxoy can hardly mean much more than strikingly 
dramatic. In ch. xiii. 6 the chief thought is the pathetic and 
moving power of Euripides. Cf. Probl. xviii. 6.918 a 10, da ré 7 
mapakatadoyy év Tats gidais tpuyikdy where zafyrixdv in the 
next line is used ag an equivalent. In Plato, Hep. x. 602 n, rors re 
Tis TpayiKhs rToujrews dawropuévous év ‘nu Belous nud ev eres, the 
word includes the sad narratives of epic poetry as well as of tragedy. 
+ 1 Poet. xiii. 6, 86 Kai «ri. 
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put as to convey a real truth. The pity we feel 
for outward misfortune may be sunk in our 
admiration for the courage with which it is borne. 
Aristotle’s answer, however, would probably be 
different. He too would say that pity is expelled 
by a stronger fecling; as in the Mthetoric ‘ terror 
tends to drive out pity.’’ But the mention here 
of 7é piapoy suggests that the sense of outraged 
Justice would displace the softer emotions. Lessing, 
agreeing with Aristotle on the main point, takes 
occasion to enforce his own favourite theory— 
not Aristotelian—which attributes a direct moral 
purpose to tragedy. He speaks of the ‘mere 
thought in itself so terrible, that there should be 
luman beings who can be wretched without any 
guilt of their own.’ ” 

The unqualified rejection of such a theme as 
unsuited to tragedy may well surprise us. Aristotle 
had not to go beyond the Greck stage to find a 
guiltless heroine whose ded&th does not shock the 
moral sense. Nothing but a misplaced ingenuity, or 
a resolve at all costs to import a moral lesson into 
the drama, cun discover in Antigone any fault or 
failing which entailed on her suffering as its due 
penalty. She was so placed that she had to 
choose between contending duties; but who can 
doubt that she chose aright? She sacrificed the 


1 Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 21, quoted supra, p. 265. 
* Lessing, Zamb. Dram, Trans. (Bohn) p. 435. 
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lower duty to the higher; and if, in so doing, her 
conduct fell short of formal perfection, the defect 
lay in the inherent one-sidedness of all human 
action in an imperfect world. Hers was a ‘sinless 
crime,’ nor could Aristotle on his own principles 
call her other than émtecxys, ‘good’ in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

Yet his reluctance to admit a perfect character 
to the place of the protagonist has been almost 
justified by the history of the travic drama. Such 
a character has been rarely chosen, and still more 
rarely has been successful. But the reason 
assigned in this passage does not appear to be 
the true onc. Blameless goodness has seldom the 
quality needed to make it dramatically interesting. 
It wants the motive power which leads to decisive 
acts of will, which impels others to action and 
produces a collision of forces. Dramatic character 
implies some self-assertive encrgy. It is not a 
rounded or perfect whole; it realises itself within 
a limited sphere, and presses forward passionately 
in a single clrection. [t has generally a touch 
of egoism, by which it exercises a controlling 
influence over circumstances or over the wills of 
minor characters that are grouped around it. 
Goodness, on the other hand, with its unselfish, 
its self-effacing tendency, is apt to be imnfobile and 
uncombative. In refusing to strike back it brings 
° 1 Soph. Ant. 74, dova mavovpyjoag’. 
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the action to a standstill. Even where it has no 
lack of strong initiative, its impersonal ardour in 
the cause of right has not the same dramatic 
fascination as the spectacle of human weakness or 
passion doing battle with the fate it has brought 
upon itself. 

”Mazzini conceived the idea of a new drama in 
which man shall no longer appear as a rebel 
against the laws of existence, or the victim of an 
external struggle with his own nature, but as the 
ally of Providence, co-operating with the powers 
of good in that secular conflict whose drama is 
the history of the world. We may doubt whether 
such a drama can in the truc sense be tragic. 
The death of the martyr-—of the hero who leads 
a forlorn hope—of the benefactor of mankind who 
bears suffering with unflinching fortitude, and 
through suffering achieves moral victory—fills us 
with emotions of wonder and admiration; but it 
can hardly produce the thrill of fear or tragic awe, 
which Aristotle rightly felt to be an indispensable 
factor in true tragedy.’ The reason perhaps is 
that tragedy, in its pure idea, shows us a mortal 
will engaged in an unequal struggle with destiny, 
whether that destiny be represented by the forces 
within or without the mind. The conflict. reaches 


® 

1 Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragédie) objects to banishing 

martyrs from the stage, and adduces his own Polyeucte in support 
of his view—a very doubtful example. 
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its tragic issue when the individual perishes, but 
through his ruin the disturbed order of the world 
is restored and the moral forces re-assert their 
sway. ‘The death of the martyr presents to us 
not tlie defeat, but the victory of the individual; 
the issue of a conflict in which the individual is 
ranged on the same side as the higher powers, and 
the sense of suifering consequently lost in that of 
moral triumph. 

The next case is that of the bad man who is 
raised from adverse to prospe:ous fortune. This, 
says Aristotle, is most alien to the spirit of tragedy. 
No one will dispute the observation; though we 
cannot adopt Dacier’s reason for accepting it. 
‘There is nothing more opposed to the refining 
of the passions than the prosperity of the wicked ; 
instead of correcting, it nourishes and strengthens 
them ; for who would take the trouble to get rid 
of his vices, if they made him happy?’' Good 
fortune following upon a course of bad actions is 
frequent enough in life; none the less it is to be 
rigorously excluded from .tragic and, indeed, from 
all art. It may excite a lively sense of impending 
terror, though even this is denied by Aristotle. 
It certainly awakens no pity, and—we may add 
with Aristotle—it offends the sense of justice. 
Even granting that art must touch us through 
our aesthetic sensibility, and has nothing directly 

1 Dacier on J’oetics, ch. xiii, Trans. (London 1705). 
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to do with the sense of justice, the aesthetic effect 
itself will be one of pain and disquiet; the doubt 
and disturbance which arise from the spectacle of 
real life will be reproduced and perhaps intensified. 
In the drama our view of the universe needs to 
be harmonised, not confused; we expect to find 
the connexion of cause and effect in a form that 
satisfies the rational faculty. ‘To suspend the 
operation of the moral Jaw by the triumph of 
wickedness is to introduce the reign of caprice or 
blind chanee. 

The overthrow of signal villainy is next set 
aside by Aristotle as unsuited to tragedy,-—in 
spite, as he expressly says, of the satisfaction it 
offers to the moral sense. We cannot feel pity 
when the suffering is deserved ; we cannot feel fear 
when the sufferer is so far removed in nature from 
ourselves. Here again the judgment of Aristotle, 
if tested by concrete examples, receives on the 
whole striking confirmation. Yet this is precisely 
one of the cases where’the inadequacy of his rules 
is most apparent. The limitation of view arises 
from applying a purely ethical instead of an 
aesthetic standard to dramatic character. Crime 
as crime has, it is true, no place in art; it is 
common, it is ugly. But crime may be presented 
in anogher light. Wickedness on a grand scale, 
resolute and intellectual, may raise the criminal 
above the commonplace and invest him with a 
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sort of dignity. There is something terrible and 
sublime in mere will-power working its evil way, 
dominating its surroundings with a superhuman 
energy. The wreck of such power excites in us a 
certain tragic sympathy; not indeed the genuine 
pity which is inspired by unmerited suffering, but 
a sense of loss and regret over the waste or misuse 
of gifts so splendid. 

It needs, however, the genius of a Shakespeare 
to portray this potent and commanding villainy. 
It was a perilous task to cow entrate the whole 
‘interest of a play round a character such as 
Richard [I].; and we may doubt whether Shake- 
speare himself would have ventured on it in the 
maturer period of his genius. The ancient drama 
offers nothing comparable to this great experiment 
—no such embodiment of an entirely depraved will, 
loveless and unhuman, fashioning all things with 
relentless adaptation to its own ends, yet stand- 
ing sufficiently aloof from life to jest over it with 
savage humour. The wickedness of Richard III. 
is on a different level from that of Jago. In 
Iago we have no heroic criminal, but a plotter of 
meaner order, in whom the faculty of intrigue 
amounts almost to genius; coldly diabolical, more 
malignant even than Richard, and delighting in evil 
for its own sake. Richard, equally devoid of moral 
scruple, and glorying in his ‘naked villainy,’ is yet 
& prince with royal purposes and an insight into 
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affairs. His masterpieces of crime are forged by 
intellect and carried out with artistic finish and 
completeness. The moral sense is kept half in 
abeyance up to the close of such a drama. The 
badness of the man is almost lost in the sense of 
power. Tragic pity there cannot be for the 
protagonist; hardly cven for his victims; terror 
and grandeur leave little room for any gentler 
feelings. 

There is a certain ‘contradiction, Schiller 
observes,’ ‘between the aesthetic and the moral 
Judgment.’ ‘Theft, for example, is a thing 
absolutely buse ... it is always an_ indelible 
brand stamped upon the thief, and aesthetically 
speaking he will always remain a base object. On 
this point taste is even less forgiving than morality, 
an its tribunal is more severe. . . . According to 
this view a man who robs would always be an 
object to be rejected by the poct who wishes to 
present scrious pictures. But suppose this man is 
at the same time a murderer, he is even more to 
be condemned than before by tl,e moral law. But 
in the aesthetic judgment he is raised one degree 
higher... . He who abases himself by a vile 
action can to a certain extent be raised by a 
crime, and can be thus reinstated in our aesthetic 
estimttion. . . . In presence of a deep and horrible 
crime we no longer think of the quality but of 

1 Schiller’s Aestheticul Essays, p. 251 (Bell and Sons). 
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the awful consequences of the action. . . . Directly 
we begin to tremble, all the delicacies of taste are 
reduced to silence. . . . Ina word, the base element 
disappears in the terrible.’ 

Aristotle does not appear to have been alive 
to this effect of art. Still it must not be inferred 
from this passage, nor again from ch. xv.,' that all 
artistic portraiture of moral depravity is forbidden. 
The Menelaus of Euripides is twice cited as an 
example of character ‘ gratuitously bad,’* a phrase 
which implies that there may be a badness that is 
required by the dramatic motive and the structure 
of a play.” It will fall under the wider law which 
demands the light and shadeof contrasted characters, 
—characters either standing out aguinst one another 
in strong relief, or each forming the complement of 
the other. Thus we have such pairs as Antigone 
and Ismene, Odysseus and Neoptolemus, lear and 
Gloucester, Hamlet and Laertes, Brutus and Antony. 
The principle once admitted will allow of the utmost 
divergence of ethical type. Aristotle admits the 
principle, but in a cursory and parenthetic manner, 
nor does he seem to have been aware of its range 
and significance. 

We now come to the ideal protagonist of tragedy, 
as sketched in this chapter. He is composed of 
mixed elements, by no means supremely good, but 
a man ‘like ourselves’ (Guovos}. The expression, if 

1’ Poet. xv. 1~2, 8, * Poet. xv. 5, xxv. 19. 3 See p, 227. 
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taken alone, might seem to describe a person of 
mediocre virtue and average powers. But Aristotle 
must not be read in detached sections; and the 
comparison of ch. i. and ch. xv. with our passage 
shows us that this character, while it has its basis 
in reality, transcends it by a certain moral eleva- , 
tion.' We could wish that Aristotle had gone 
farther and said explicitly that im power, even 
more than in virtue, the tragic hero must be raised 
above the ordinary level; that he must possess «a 
deeper vein of feeling, or heightened powers of 
intellect or will; that the morally trivial, rather 
than the morally bad, is fatal to tragic effect, As 
it is, we arrive at the result that the tragic hero is 
a man of noble nature, like ourselves in elemental 
feclings and emotions; idealised, indeed, but with 
so large a share of our common humanity as to 
enlist our eager interest and sympathy. He falls 
from a position of lofty eminence ; und the disaster 
that wrecks his life may he traced not to deliberate 
wickedness, but to some great error or frailty. 

This last expression is not free from difticulty, 
and has been variously interpreted. The word 
dpaptia by usage admits of various shades of mean- 
ing. As asynonym of dydpryya and as applied to 
a single act,’ it denotes an crror due to inadequate } 


1 See p. 233. 
2 E.g. Aesch. /’rom. 8, Torarbe TOL 
dpaprias ae def Geois Sovvar Sixnv. 
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1 knowledge of particular circumstances. According 


a eeeeanl 


to strict usage we should add the qualification, that 
the circumstances are such as might have been 
known.' Thus it would cover any error of judg- 
ment arising from a hasty or careless view of the 
special case; an error which in some degree is 
morally culpable, as it might have been avoided. 
Error of this kind has the highest claim to pity 
or consideration.” But dyapria is also more laxly 
applied to an error due to unavoidable ignorance, 
for which the more proper tern. is érvynpa, ‘ mis- 
fortune.’® In either case, however, the error is 
unintentional ; it arises from want of knowledge ; 
and its moral quality will depend on whether 
the imdividual is himself responsible for his 
ignorance. 

Distinct from tlis, but still limited in its refer- 
ence toa single act, is the moral duapria proper, 
a fault or crror where the act is conscious ond 


1 Eth, Nic. v. 8.1135 b 16, drav pev oly wapaddyan 7 BAB 
yévntat, drixnpa* orav dé py Tapadyus, avev d€ kaxius, uudprypa 
(Gpuprdve. pev yap oruy % dpx?) év atte y Ths aizius, arvxer 8” 
dtav Efwhev): Grav 8é eiSds pev pr) wpofrovretoas 8é, ddixnpe. 
Cf. Lthet. 1. 13. 1374 b 6. 

2 Eth, Nie. iii. 2.1110 b 33, 1) KaW Exarra (dyvota), év ois 
kat wept &  mpufiss év rovros yap Kal éXeos Kal ovyyvoun: oO 
yap rovrwy Te dyvoiy dxoveiws mpdrre, iii. 1. 1109 b 31, éri 
de trois dxovoioss ovyyvapuns (yevopévys). 

3 In Eth. Nic, v. 8.1135 b 12 ra per’ dyvolas dpaprmjpara 
include (a) @ dyvowy tis mpdrrer=cpyaptipara proper, (b) @ de 
Ay voy Tes mparret = dTuyypara, 
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Intentional, but not deliberate. Such are acts 
committed in anger or passion. ! 

Lastly, the word may denote a defect of character, 
distinct on the one hand from an isolated error or 
fault, and, on the other, from the vice which has its 
seat in a depraved will. This use, though rarer, is 
still Aristotelian? Under this head would be in- 
cluded any human frailty or moral weakness, a flaw 
of character that is not tainted by a vicious purpose. 
In our passage there is much to be said in favour 
of the last sense, as it is here brought into relation 
with other words of purely moral significance, 
words moreover which describe nut an isolated avt.* 
but a more permanent state. 


1 Jn th, Noe. vy. 8. 1135 b 22 such an act 1s called an dd/Kypa, 
but the agent is not ddiaos: tavra yap BAdrrovres Kai dpapta- 
vovres Gdikovus perv, kal dOkypaTd éotiv, ov péevToe Tw GOiKor dud 
rata ob6e rovnpol, . . . did Kadds Ta cK Arpod odbk ex mpovoias 
kpiverat, But im Ath. Nie. 1. 1. 1110 b 6 the man who acts in 
anger or drunkenness acts dyvowy or ov« eds, though not 8? 
ayvovgv : the acts, therefore, are duuprijpara., 

“Thus dpaptia 1s opposed to xaxia: Mth. Nie. vii. 4. 1148 
a2, pev yap axpacia Yéyerat ofy ws dpapria pdévov ddAd Kat 
ws Kala Tis } drAWs otoa } KaTa TL p pos. But dyapria 1s 
sometimes used loosely as a euphemistic phr tse for the vicious state 
of the décxue who act from 1) xaOdAov dyvorn or 1) ev TH TpoaipEecet 
dyvoa: Eth, Nic. iii, 1. (110 b 29, dia riyv rovatryy dpupriay 
adtkot kat SAws Kaxol yivovrat, 

8 Poet, xii. 3, 6 payre dpery Stadépwv Kat duxasoorivy, pejre Sic 
kakiay kat poxOypiay petaBdAAwv cis rv Svoruyxiar aii. 4, pry 
Sid, pox Jypiav dAAG Se dpapriav peydAyv. It must be owned, 
however, that weydAy is not a natural adjective to apply to a 
mental quality or a flaw in conduct. 
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On the other hand, there are many indications 
in the Poetics that the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles is Aristotle's ideal play. Now Oedipus, 
though of a hasty and impulsive temperament, 
with something too of proud self-assertion, cannot, 
broadly speaking, be said to have owed his ruin 
to any striking moral defect. His character was 
not the determining factor in his fortunes. He, if 
any Man, was in a genuine sense the victim of 
circumstances. In slaying Laius he was probably 
in some degree morally culpwble. But the act 
was (lone certainly after provocation, and possibly 
in self-defence.t His life was a chain of errors, 
the most fatal of all being the marriage with his 
mother. All minor acts of ignorance culminated 
here; and yet it was a purely unconscious offence 
to which no kind of blame attached. Lf Oedipus 
is the person who suggested to Aristotle the 
formula of this chapter, we can hardly limit the 
word to its moral meaning, as marking cithcr a 
defect of character or a single passicnate or 
inconsiderate act. dyapro may well include the 
three meanings above mentioned, which in English 
cannot be covered by a single term.? The larger 
sense, if it may be assumed, will add to the 


1 Oed. Col. 992. 

2 For dpapria, duaprdvw in succeasive lines shifting frum the 
sense of voluntary to involuntary wrong-doing ef. Oed. Col. 
966 syy.— 
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profound significance of Aristotle’s remark. A 
single great error, whether morally culpable or 
not; a single great defect in a character otherwise 
noble,—each and all of these may carry with them 
the tragic issues of life and death. 

In any case no sharp distinction can be drawn 
between moral and purely intellectual error, least 
of all by a philosopher who laid as much stress 
as Aristotle did on right knowledge as an element 
in conduct. A moral error easily shades off into 
« mere defect of judgment. But that mere defect 
may work as potently as crime. Good intentions 
do not make actionsright. The lofty disinterested- 
ness of Brutus cannot atone for his want of practical 
insight. In the scheme of the universe a wholly 
unconscious error violates the law of perfection ; it 
disturbs the moral order of the world. Distinctions 
of motive—the moral guilt or purity of the agent 
—are not here in question. So too in tragedy 
those are doomed who innocently err no less than | 
those who sin consciously. Nay, the tragic irony 
sometimes lies precisely herein, that owing to some 
inherent frailty or flaw—it may be human short- 
sightedness, it may be some error of blood or 
Judgment—the very virtues of a man hurry him 

éxet xa? airov y ovK dv éLevpas époi 
dpaprias dvedos ovdev, dv0’ Srov 
* 4d eis cuavriv tos euovs 6’ yyapravoy. 
The first dyapria is a conscious sin which might have brought 


on him involuntary guilt as a divinely sent expiation. 
Y 
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forward to his ruin. Othello in the modern drama, 
Oedipus in the ancient—widely as they differ in 
moral guilt—are the two most conspicuous examples 
of ruin wrought by characters, noble indeed, but 
not without defects, acting in the dark, and, as it 
seemed, for the best. 

We should probably be putting too great a 
pressure on the words of Aristotle and should go 
beyond his intention, if we sought to include under 
the rule of ch. xiii. such a character as Macbeth. 
Still the thought of our passage lends itself easily 
to this enlargement of the meaning. Macbeth 
does not start with criminal purpose. In its 
original quality his nature was not devoid of 
nobility. But with him the dyapria, the primal 
defect, is the taint of ambition, which under the 
promptings of a stronger character than his own 
and a more vivid imagination works in him as a 
subtle poison. In a case such as this, tragic fear 
is heightened into awe, as we trace the growth of 
a mastering passion, which beginning in a fault 
or frailty enlarges itself in its successive stages, 
till the first false step has issued in crime, and 
crime has engendered fresh crime. It is of the 
essence of a great tragedy to bring together the 
beginning and the end; to show the one implicit 
in the other. The intervening process clisappears ; 
the causal chain so unites the whole that the first 
dpaptia bears the weight of the tragic result. 
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Aristotle’s theory of the tragic character has 
suggested two divergent lines of criticism. On 
the one hand.it is urged, that the rule & dyapriay 
leaves no room for a ‘true tragic collision.’ The 
fate of the hero is determined by forces outside 
the control of the human will. A mere error, due 
to the inherent limitations of man’s faculties, 
brings ruin. ‘Thus, it is said, the highest form of 
tragedy in which character is destiny, is at once 
excluded. Nothing is left but the drama of an 
external fate. 

This objection assumes that the tragic dyapria 
is in truth no more than an drvyyya, a mere 
accident, a misadventure, the circumstances being 
such that reason and foresight are unavailing. 
Now, even if the word, as here used, were so 
limited, a collision of forces such as is essential 
to the drama would not be wanting. If a man is 
so placed that he is at war with the forces outside 
him—tither the forces of the universe, the fixed 
conditions of existence, the inevitable laws of life, 
which constitute ‘Fate’; or the forces that reside 
in other wills that cross and thwart his own—the 
result may be a tragic conflict. The ancient drama 
is chiefly, though by no means exclusively, the 
representation of a conflict thus unwittingly begun, 
howeves much purpose may be involved in its 
later stages. The spectacle of a man struggling 
with his fate affords ample scope for the display 
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of will-power and ethical qualities. The Oedipus 
Tyrannus portrays a tragic conflict none the less 
moving because the original error which leads to 
the catastrophe springs from the necessary blindness 
and infirmity of human nature. 

But if we yield the main contention of these 
critics and admit that a ‘true tragic collision ’ is 
one in which character and passion determine 
destiny ; in which the individual by an act of will 
enters on a conflict where the forces enlisted on 
either side are chiefly moral forces, Aristotle's phrase, 
if we have rightly interpreted it, will still include 
the most interesting and significant of such cases. 
The great frailty will then be a moral frailty. 
The resulting collision will in general be one of 
two kinds. Either the individual from levity or 
passion violates a known right, eucroaches on a 
sphere not his own, and provokes a conflict which 
reacts on his character and culminates in tragic 
disaster: or the collision will he one between 
internal moral forces, the scene of th- conflict 
being the heart of man. Hence we get the 
struggles of conscience, the wavering purpose, 
the divided will,—dramatic motives rarely found 
in the older Greek tragedians, but which with 
Euripides entered into the domain of the drama 
and thenceforth held an assured placa) The 
objection, therefore, to this extent appears to be 
invalid. At the same time, as already indicated, 
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Aristotle’s doctrine is in a measure defective. 
It fails to take account of two exceptional types 
of tragedy,—that which exhibits the antagonism 
between a pure will and a disjointed world, or 
between a grand but criminal purpose and the 
higher moral forces with which it is confronted. 
Another class of critics have been reluctant 
under any circumstances to disallow the authority 
of Aristotle. It was gravely observed by Roger 
Bacon that ‘ Aristotle hath the same authority in 
philosophy that the Apostle Paul hath in divinity.’ 
After the Renaissance the general intellectual 
sovereignty already wiclded by Aristotle was 
extended, especially in France, tu the whole field 
of literature. very well constructed tragedy, 
ancient or modern, was supposed to square with 
the rules of the Poettcs, When the facte of 
literary history refused to adjust themselves to the 
text, the meaning of the text was strained or 
explained away, till the original rules were not un- 
frequently forced to bear the very sense they were 
designed to exclude. So far was the infallibility of 
Aristotle carried that on one occasion Dacier makes 
short work with an Italian commentator, who had 
ventured to find an inconsistency between a passage 
of the Poetics and the words of Holy Writ. He 
brushes the objection aside with a simple reductio 
ad absurdum. ‘As if Divinity and the Holy 
Scriptures could ever be contrary to the sentiments 
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of Nature on which Aristotle founds his judgments.’ ? 
Methods of interpretation were applied to the 
Poetics with which we are more familiar in Biblical 
criticism. The words of Aristotle were explained 
and defended by just those expedients that have 
been resorted to in support of the verbal interpreta- 
tion of Scripturs. 

Corneille was one of the adepts in the art of 
adding glosses and saving clauses to the Aristotelian 
text. Though he has left many luminous statements 
of the principles of poetry, his work as an expositor 
is too often inspired by the desire to reconcile 
Aristotelian rules with plays of his own, which had 
been written before he had become acquainted 
with the Poetics. A single instance—one of those 
quoted by Lessing—will show his easy method of 
harmonising difficulties. Character, we are told 
in the Poetics (ch. xv.), must be ypnord, ‘ good’ :— 
the word can bear no other than the moral mean- 
ing. Corneille, seeing that this requirement, taken 
rigidly, would condemn a large number of admirable 
plays, surmises that what Aristotle demands is 
‘the brilliant or elevated character of a virtuous 
or criminal habit.’? He instances his own Cleopatra, 
a heroine who is ‘ extremely wicked’; ‘ there is no 
murder from which she shrinks.’ ‘But all her 
crimes are connected with a certain grandeur of 


1 Dacier on Poetics, ch. xiii. note 1, Trans. 
2 Corneille, Discours i. Du Potme Dramatique. 
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soul, which has in it something so elevated, that 
while we condemn her actions, we must still admire 
the source whence they flow.’ 

In itself this criticism is on the right track ; 
but not as an explanation of the Aristotelian 
xpnora 40y. It is what Aristotle ought to have 
said, not what he says. As Lessing observes,’ 
Aristotle’s ‘goodness’ must on this view be ‘of a 
sort that agrees with moral badness as well as with 
moral goodness.’ In a similar spirit of mistaken 
loyalty to Aristotle and in similar defiance of 
linguistic usage, other commentators, ——- Bossu, 
Dacicr, Metastasio-—pcrsuaded themselves that 
xpnora 76m could mean ‘well marked’ characters, 
in this way rescuing the word from its objection- 
able moral limitations.? Lessing here, while avoid- 
ing these errors of interpretation and retaining the 
plain meaning of the words, does so on grounds 
which are wholly un-Aristotelian. ‘Corneille,’ he 
says, ‘could not have had a more pernicious idea’ 
than that vice may be ennobled by aesthetic treat- 
ment. ‘If we carry it out there is an end to all 
truth, and all delusion, to all moral benefit of 
tragedy. . . . What folly to desire to deter by 
the unhappy consequences of vice if we conceal its 


1 Lessing, Hamb, Dram. Trans, (Bohn) p. 437. 

2 Of. Dryden, Preface to Troilus and Cressida (where he is 
evidently summarising Poet. ch. xv.), ‘first they [the manners] 
must be apparent; that is, in every character of the play some 
inclinations of the person must appear.’ 
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inner ugliness.’ He is still under the influence of 
his great assumption, that the immediate business 
of tragedy is to make men better. 

There is another method by which the authority 
of Aristotle has been vindicated. Plays have been 
brought into harmony with his supposed rules at 
the cost of manifest violence done to the poems 
themselves. Shakespeare has not escaped this 
vice of interpretation. Gervinus dominated, as it 
would seem, by the idea of a moral dyapria is 
inclined to find some culpable error wherever 
there is tragic ruin. Such an error is proved to 
be the cause, or partial cause, of the misfortune 
that ensues not merely to the protagonist, but also 
to the subordinate dramatic characters. He dis- 
covers a ‘poetic justice’ in the death of Duncan, 
whose unwary security led him to accept the 
hospitality of Macbeth ; in the death of Cordelia, 
whose want of ‘ wise and prudent foresight’ places 
her in contrast with Edgar, and justifies the 
difference between her fate and his; in the death 
of Desdemona, who is guilty of ‘dangerous inter- 
cession on behalf of Cassio,’ and ‘falls into sin 
through innocence and goodness.’ 

Setting aside these strange perversions of 
criticism, we may well believe that Aristotle 
would have felt some surprise at being assumed to 
have laid down a binding code of poetical rules 
for -all time and place. The contrast, is, indeed, a 
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curious one between his own tentative manner and 
the dogmatic conclusions based on what he has 
written. He feels his way, he tacitly corrects or 
supplements what he has previously said; with a 
careless ease he throws out suggestions, without 
guarding against misconception. He little thought 
of the far-reaching meaning that would one day be 
attached to each stray utterance. It is not merely 
the fragmentary form of the Poetics and the gaps 
and errors in the text that should warn us against 
straming the significance of isolated expressions. 
Aristotle’s own manner is allusive and incomplete. 
He does not write with the fear of other critics 
before his eyes. He assumes an audience already 
familiar with the general drift of his thought, able 
to fill in what is unsaid and to place his rules in 
proper light and perspective. 

In this very chapter he proposes at the outset 
to sketch the plan of the ideal tragedy.’ It is 
of the type technically known in the Poetics as 
‘complex’ (:rerAeypemm), not simple (d7Aj). The 
‘complex’ tragedy is one in which the Change 
of Fortune (yerdéSacis) is combined with Reversal 
of Intention (epuréresa) or with Recognition 
(dvayvdpsots), or with both.? Much misconcep- 

1 Poet, xiii. 2, Tv civOeotw . . . THs KaAAloTHS TyLypdias, 

2 Poel x. 2. No precise English equivalent can be found for 
the word mepuréreca 1n its full Aristotelian sense. The traditional 


translation ‘ Reversal of Fortune’ is incorrect, ae has been shawn 
by Vahlen in his Bettrige zu Aristoteles’ Poettk, and by Dr. Lock 
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tion might have been avoided had it been 
noted that Aristotle is here concerned not with 


in an interesting article in the Classical Review, vol. ix. pp. 251 ff. 
The mepuréreaa is distinct from the perdBaors or change of 
fortune ; it is merely one of the means by which the perdBamrs 
is brought about. According to its definition in Poet. xi. 1, 
it is a change by which a line of action intended to produce a 
certain effect produces the opposite,—an overruling of the intention 
of one of the agents. ‘lhe first instance given by Aristotle (xi. 1) 
is from the Oedipus Tyrannus, 1002 ff., where the intended means 
of proving the king’s innocence becomes, by the irony of events, 
the most convincing proof of his guilt. As other illustrations of 
its meaning Dr. Lock adds the story of Shylock in the Merchant of 
Ventce, of Adrastus in Herodotus, of Haman and Mordecai in the 
book of Esther, of Joseph and his brethren. He further observes 
that ‘wepiréreca. is to actions what irony is to language. In the 
latter case, words are caught up by circumstances and charged with 
a@ fuller meaning than the speaker meant ; in the former, deeds are 
equally caught up out of his grasp and charged witli a meaning the 
very opposite of that which the agent meant.’ Hence, we may 
note, weperéreca. is often the nearest equivalent for what is known 
in modern criticism as the ‘Irony of Destiny.’ Among ta éAcewd. 
enumerated in Rhet, ii. 8. 1386 a 12 is 7d 6Oev rpoojKey ayaddv 
vt umdpEat, Kaxov Te TUES HVaL, 

Apart, however, from this special and technical mvaning, 
Aristotle certainly uses the word in a simpler sense fcr the mere 
development or evolution of incident out of incident. Mr. Prickard 
has called my attention to a passage in de Hist. Anim. viii. 2. 590 
b 13, where wepivérexn is applied to the turn of incident by which 
the polypus eats the crab, the crab eats the conger, and the conger 
eats the polypus. In this looser sense I take the phrase ex 
mepureretas (Poet. xvi. 3), which is used of the recognition of 
Odysseus by his nurse (Odyss. xix. 396 ff.) as opposed to an 
dvayvapuris miatews évexa (ie. with the deliberate intention to 
convince). Mr. Lock explains it slightly otherwise, as = ‘accidentally.’ 
Hg compares the usage of the word in Polybius for ‘an accideut,’ 
or ‘a disaster.’ 
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what is good in tragic art, but what is best; 
he is describing the ideal tragedy, with the ideal 
hero to correspond. The way in which other types 
of plot and character are dismissed is, no doubt, 
too sweeping, too summary, and partakes of the 
same exaggeration as certain remarks in ch. vi. 
about the subordinate place of character in the 
drama.' Tt is, however, a feature of Aristotle’s 
manner, especially in his more popular treatises, 
to set aside the less preferred of two altcrnatives 
in words which imply unqualified rejection. The 
ideal tragedy, as here sketched by him, is one 
which will excite pity and fear in no ordinary 
combination, but these two emotions heightened 
to their utmost capacity under the conditions of 
the most perfect art. We cannot infer that he 
would condemn as utterly bad all that did not 
come up to these requirements. There may be an 
inferior, but still an interesting tragedy, in which 
the union of the terrible ayd the pathetic does not 
answer to the full tragic idea, The play will fall 
short—so Aristotle would probabiy say—in a 
greater or less degree of perfection, but it does 
not cease to be tragedy. 

When due weight has been given to these con- 
siderations, the formula here proposed for the 
character of the tragic hero will still remain incom- 
plete and inadequate. Yet—as is often the case 

1 See p. 343. " 
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with Aristotle's sayings—it contains a profound 
truth, and a capacity for adaptation beyond what 
was immediately present to the mind of the writer. 
He insists on the conditions above specified as 
requisite if we would merge our own personality 
in the creation of the poet. No ‘ faultily faultless’ 
hero, any more thin a consummate villain, can 
inspire so vital a sympathy as the hero whose 
weakness and whose strength alike bring him 
within the range of our common humanity. 
Modern literature, and above all the Shakespearian 
drama, while proving that the formula of Aristotle 
is too rigid, have also revealed new meanings in 
the idea of the tragic duapria. Its dramatic pos- 
sibilities have been enlarged and deepened. In 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Coriolanus, we 
have the ruin of noble natures through some defect 
of character. In infinitely various ways it has 
been shown that the most dramatic of motives is 
the process by which a frailty, or flaw of nature, 
grows and expands till it culminates in tragic 
disaster. 


CHAPTER [X 
PLOT AND CHARACTER IN TRAGEDY 


Or the six elements into which Aristotle analyses 
a tragedy,’ plot (yi@os) holds the first place. 
Next in order is placed éthos (400s), and then 
dianoia (d:dvora). Hach of these terms needs 
some explanation. 

Plot in the drama, in its fullest sense, is the 
artistic equivalent of ‘action’ in real life.” We 
have already observed’® that ‘action’ (wpafs) in 
Aristotle is not a purely external act, but an inward 
process which works outward, the expression of a 
man’s rational personality. | Sometimes it is used 
for ‘action’ or ‘doing’ in its strict and limited 
sense; sometimes for that side of right conduct 
(edxpafia) in which doing is only one element, 
though the most important. Again, it can denote 
‘faring’ as well as ‘doing’: hence, in the drama, 
where ‘action’ is represented by the plot, it must 


1 Poet VL, dyis, peAororia, A€~es, piOos, HOo0s, Sudvora, 
2 Poet. vi. 6, éoriv di) THs pev tpd£cws 6 pvOos 7 piunors. 
3 See p. 123. 
333 
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include outward fortune and misfortune (edruyia 
and évorvyia). Again, it is used by Aristotle of 
the processes of the mental life;' and lastly, in 
some contexts it is almost synonymous with 
aan. 

The pais of the drama has primary reference 
to that kind of action which, while springing from 
the inward power of will, manifests itself in 
external doing. The very word ‘drama’ indicates 
this idea. The verb (8pév), from which the noun 
comes, is the strongest of the words used to 
express the notion of doing; it marks an activity 
exhibited in outward and energetic form.? In 
the drama the charactcrs are not described, they 
enact their own story and so reveal themselves. 
We know them not from what we are told 
of them, but by ther performance before our 
eyes? Without action m this sense a poem 


1 Pol. iv. (vii) 3. 1325 b 16, dAAG zbv wpaxrindy (Biov) odk 
dvaykaiov elvas mpds érépous, xadrep oiovtai tives, ove ras 
duavolas elvat povov tavTas mpaktixds tas Tav droffavovTu 
xdp ytvopévas éx tot mpdrrev, dAAd woAd padAov tas 
avroteAcis Kal rus abrov évexev Gewpias Kai Stavorjoes. 1 yap 
edapagia rédos, dorre xat mpagis tis: pddvota Se rparrev Acyopev 
kupiws Kat Tov éLwrepuxov mpdfewy tovs tals Siavolas dpyuréx- 
Tovas, 

2 Spuvrwy Kat ob de’ drayyeAlas are the words of the definition 
of tragedy.. So (of Sophocles and Aristophanes) Poe. iii, 2, 
mpdrtovras yap ponovvrae cat Spavrac dudw. Cf. the frequent 
antithesis of Spay and mdécyewv, and the adj. Spaoripios. 

- 5 Cf, the spectacular use of dpav, eg. ra Sowmeva "EAevoive 
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would be hot a bad drama, but no drama at 
all. The form might be epic or lyric, it would 
not be dramatic. 

But this does not exhaust the idea of wpafis as 
understood by Aristotle. Among the reasons he 
gives for the pre-eminent place assigned to the 
plot, one is of fundamental importance. Tragedy, 
he explains, is an imitation of an action which is 
an image of human life,—of its supreme welfare or 
misery ; that life itself consisting in a mode of 
action, not in a mere quality of mind'—in a form 
of moral energy or activity, which has a profoundly 
inward as well as an outward side. The plot or 
mpa£ts of the drama reproduces this most significant 
mode of action ; it does not stop short at strenuous 
doing. Still less is it a representation of purely 
outward fortune or misfortune. ‘The words used 
by Aristotle are not plynow edruyias xal dvctvyias, 
but plunors mpakews «at Biov. The former phrase 
would be too external, top superficial to sum up 


1 Poet. vi. 9, 2) yap Tpaywdia pipynois cor ovK dvGpwrev 
dAAG mpd£ews kul Biov- <6 8é Blos> ev rpdtet coriv al rd TEAS 
wpagis tis eoriv, od mourns, (For the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
With the last words cf. Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1325 b 21 (quoted note 1, 
p. 334): Phys ii. 6. 197 b 2, 6d wai dvdyxy wept ra mpaxta 
clyas thy roxnv> onpeiov 8 dre Soxed yrov tavrdv eivar ry 
eddarpovig,  evruxia 1 éyyts, 1) 8 edSarpovia mpagtis ris- 
evmpagia yap. Plato had already observed that all imitative 
art imitafes ‘men in action,’ Rep. x. 6030, pdrrovras, dapév, 
dvOpwrous pupetrar y pupentixyn Biaiovs i} éxovcias mpdgers Kal 
éx Tov mpdrrew 1) €d oiopévovs 7 KaKus Tempayévat, 
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the essence and meaning of a tragedy as a whole, 
though it is through the outward turns of fortune 
that the catastrophe is brought about; these are 
the medium by which the inner sense of the action 
is revealed. 

The plot, then, contains the kernel of that 
‘action’ which it is the business of tragedy to 
represent. ‘The word ‘action,’ as is evident from 
what has been said, requires to be interpreted with 
much latitude of meaning. It embraces not only 
the deeds, the incidents, the situations, but also 
the mental processes, and the motives which under- 
lie the outward events or which result from them.! 
It is the compendious expression for all these forces 
working together towards a definite end. 

Next we come to éthos and dianova. In their 
aesthetic application these present some difficulties. 
Aristotle appears, indeed, to bestow unusual pains 
on elucidating their meaning, for he gives at least 
two definitions or interpretations of each in ch. vi., 
which again are supplemented by the observations 
of ch. xv. regarding éthos, and of ch. xix. regard- 
ing dianowa.” Yet a clear and consistent view 


1 Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘Every alteration or 
crossing of a design, every new-sprung passion, and turn of it, is 
a part of the action, and much the noblest, except we conceive 
nothing to be action till they come to blows,’ 

2 Mr. R. P. Hardie (Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) obaerves that while 
the expression or imitation of the mpafcs is called the pidos, there 
are no special words for the pipaots of #O0s and of Sidvoca, and 
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cannot be extracted from ch. vi. in the form in 
which we have it; and this fact, taken in con- 
junction with the multiplicity of definitions, has 
afforded some ground for suspecting that there 


hence both are ambiguously used, (1) as implied in the visible 
mpatis, (2) as=piunorws tov yOovs and pipnow THs Siavoias, 
* where a certain amount of Adyos is required to make clear to 
the audience what is going on in the minds of the agents, without 
which knowledge the zpa@£ts cannot be rightly understood. 

The dramatic 700s is defined in the following passages :— ‘ 

(i) Poet. vi. 6, ra dé Oy (A€yw), Ka’ 6 movovs tivus etval 
gapev rots mpdtrovras: cf. vi. 10, cioty d€ xara pty 
Ta On woot Teves. These passages are both somewhat 
inconsistent with vi. 5, where the character of persons 
(wowwoi reves) is said to be determined not by 790s alone, 
but by 7@os and Sutvou, 

(ti) Poet. vi. 17 (where 700s is in the second sense above 
mentioned, = pipnors toi 70o0us), cotev Se YOos pev rd 
towwoutoyv & dyAot THv wpoalperey omotd tis [rpolacpetrus 
) et'yer: Sudwep ovk Exovow 700s trav Adywy év ois 
otk exre OyAov 7 ev ots pd GAws eorev 6 Te [wpolampel- 
rat 1} cetryes 6 A€ywr. (Kor the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
In this context the reference is to the dramatic Adyor 
which express (a) 700s, (b) Seévorav, Cf. the rule for 
rhetorical Adyoe in Rhet. viii. 16. 1417 a 15, yOu de 
xp) THY Sujyyow elvan errar S& rovre, av cidapev 
ti 00s wore. ev pev 8% 7d mpoaiperw Sydrovy, rowv 
de rb FOos rH roy Tuttyv: 7 S€ rpoalperts row TH 
TeX, 

(iii) Poet. xv. 1, where #Oo0s is expressed by any Acyos or 
mpagis that manifests moral purpose: éfee S¢ 700s péy 
éiy Gowep €AéyOn tow pavepoy G Adyos 7} 1) pate 
mpoutperiy Teva, ypyoroy S€ cay xpyoriy. 

(On the different uses of 700s in the Rhetoric see Cope’s Intro- 

duction pf. 108 ff) 

The dramatic Scdvoca is thus explained :— 

(i) Poet. vi. 6, Sedvoway S€, év Soois Aéyorres drodeccviariv te 

Z ; 
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may be both omissions and interpolations in the 
text. In what follows we will confine ourselves to 
certain broad conclusions, though even these may 
not all pass unchallenged. 

The term éthos is generally translated ‘ character,’ 


Kal droduivoyvras yvdunv. A yvupr is a general 
maxim, and drodaiver Oat, ‘ enunciate,’ a verbum propriwn 
in connexion with it: so xa@dXAov re droduivovrat in § 17. 
A yvwpy, though usually a moral maxim, exhibits dudvov 
rather than 700s, probably because it is thought of as the 
starting-point or conclusion of an argument. See the 
use of yvopa. in Ihet. ii, 21. 1395 b 14 as rhetorical 
enthymemes. There, however, they are said to give an 
ethical character to speeches, 

(ii) Poet. vi, 15, tptrov 6€ 7 Sidvowa: robro de ext 7d AEyev 
SvvacOas Ta evovtTa Kai TH dppdTToVTU. 

Poet. vi. 17, Stavoww Sé, év ols dzrodekviovcl te ws Eat 
y Ms ovK exriv 1) KadAov te drodaivovra. Here, 
as in vi. 6, Suivoua = pipnoes Tis Stavuias, the subject: to 
amodexviovet being the dramatic characters. 

(iii) xix. 1-2, ore 8 xara riyv Sidvovay ratra, doa brs Tab 
Adyov Set rapucxevar iva, pépy Se totrwv rd ze 
dmodekvivat kat 75 Avew kat 7) wd0y TuparKerdfey, 
olov édeov 7) PoBov 3) Spyijv xai daa rowdra, Kai ere 
péyeBos Kat puxpéryras. Here the dedvara that is 
manifested in dramatic Adyo. is brought wthin the 
domain of Rhetoric (ra pev obv wept rijv, Sudvaray ey Tots 
wept pnropixys KeirOw). 

Finsler (p. 79) is, I think, right in referring the phrase 7d rdOy 
mapackevafery to the emotional effects which the dramutis personae 
produce on one another by their Adyor, not (as commonly inter- 
preted) to the excitation of feeling in the minds of the auiience. 
It may be observed that the 7a&@y mentioned are not only éAcos 
and @dBos but also dpyi} Kat doa Towra, 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (Lc.) approaches to this view, but ‘takes the 
phrase in the sense of ‘aupply (to the spectators) the mdéOy of ot 
Aéyorres,’—a sense which tapacxevd{ew could hardly bear. 
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and in many contexts this is its natural English 
equivalent. But if we would speak of character 
in its widest sense, as including all that reveals 
a man’s personal and inner self—his intellectual 
powers no less than the will and the emotions— 
we go beyond the meaning of the Aristotelian 
éthos. In the Poetics, éthos and dianota are each 
one side of character ; they are two distinct factors 
which unite to constitute the concrete and living: 
person. Character in its most comprchensive 
sense depends on these two elements, which, again, 
are declared to be the causes of action, and to 
determine its quality.’ Ethos, as explained by 
Aristotle, is the moral element in character. It 
reveals a certain state or cirection of the will. It 
18 an expression of moral purpose, of the permanent 
disposition and tendencies, the tone and sentiment 
of the individual. Dicnoie is the thought, the 
intellectual element, which is implied in all rational 
conduct, through which alone éhos can find out- 
ward expression, and which is separable from éthos 
only by a process of abstraction. 

When we pass to the dramatic éthus and dianoia, 


1 Poet, vi, 5, mpdrrerar $¢ brd rivav rparrdvrwv, ods dvdyKy 
4 i , . Ff ate N 8 , 8 ‘ ‘ 

mows tivas elvar kard te TO 700s Kai Tv Stdvoray (Sui yap 
rovtwv Kut Tas tpages elvai papev words Tuas, TEpUREY OF airea 
do rov mpdgewr elvar, Sidvoway kal 400s... ). Cf. Mth. Nic. vi. 2. 
1139 0 34, evrpagia yap Kai rd évavrioy év mpdge: dvev Stavolas 
kat @Oovs otk éoriv. But in Poet, vi. 6 and 10 it is more 
loosely said that we are zrovol tives Kare Ta Oy, 
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we find that éthos reveals itself both in the speeches 
and in the actions of the dramatic characters in a 
manner corresponding to the twofold manifestations 
of éthos in real life! But we observe with surprise 
that éhos as revealed in action is but lightly touched 
on. Still more surprising is it that though dianna 
in real life is stated to be one of the two causcs 
of action, there is no express recognition of it as 
similarly manifested in the drama. The reason of 
the omission may possibly be that action is treated 


1 Note 2, p. 336. Mr. Busanquet in his acute observations on 
plot and character-drawing (History of Aesthetic, pp. 70 ff.) argues 
ayainst 700s being taken to mean ‘character in the sense in which 
character is understood to-day, to be the object of artistic portraiture 
in Shakespeare or Thackeray.’ The remarks in the text bear out 
this contention, though from another point of view. It 18 more 
difficult to agree entirely with his view that «jOos in the Poetirs 
is something merely ‘typical and generic,’ ‘as we say good or bad 
character,’ a certain type of disposition or moral temperament 
without the more individual traits. We may indeed readily admit 
that the subtlety and delicacy of modern character-drawing did not 
present themselves to Aristotle’s mind: more simple and elementary 
qualities formed the basis of dramatic character as he understood 
it. But it appears pretty certain that he thought of «dividual 
portraiture, aud not merely of the delineation of a mcral type. 
This seems to follow if only from the rules about ra 7@y in ch. av., 
especially from the requirement that the law of necessity or prob- 
ability, prescribed for the plot, shall apply also to the speeches 
and actions of the dramatic persons (6§ 5-6). This inner :ationality 
surely demands a strong basis of individual character. 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (1.c.) similarly observes in reference to ch. xiii, 
where 70s is discussed in reference to pos, that ‘ the drift of the 
whole passage implies that Qos docs not necessarily “mean to 
Aristotle a simple generic type, but that its complexity is precisely 

.on 2 level with the complexity of the plot.’ 
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in the Poetics as a separate and independent 
element of tragedy, and kept distinct as far as 
possible from the other elements, This is, indeed, 
one of the inconveniencies arising from the highly 
analytic method of Aristotle in dealing with the 
organic parts of an artistic whole, as also with the 
phenomena of life. It is » method that tends to 
divert our attention from the interlacing union of, 
the parts and from their final synthesis. Be the 
cause what it may, explicit mention is made in 
our text of the dramatic dianoiu as embodied only 
in speech not in action. 

In the dramatic dialogue, the persons who con- 
verse do not discuss abstract truth such as the 
problems of mathematics ;1 they desire to explain 
their own doings and influence others. The two 
elements, éthos and dianoia, may indeed be found 
side by side in one and the same discourse; but 
even so, there is an appreciable difference between 
them. Wherever moral choice, or a determination 
of the will is manifested, there «thos appears.” 

1 Of. Poet. vi. 17, Sudrep ovx Exovery 900s rav Adywv ey ois 
ov éxre SiAov H év ols pS? SAws Extev 6 te [rpolatpertas 3} 
ety 6 A€ywv, with Rhet. iii, 16. 1417 a 18, da rovrTo ovK 
exoverv of paOnparcxot Adyor 7}0n Sre od6e rpoaiperty. 

* Inferior writers attempted, it would seem, to make ethical 
monologues take the place of a well constructed plot. Joet. vi. 12, 
ere éav TY eefins On pines )OuKds Kat AéLer Kai Scavoig ed weroe- 
npévas, od toujres O Fv TAS Tpayydias Epyov, Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 


268 c—269 a, where such pijoes are reckoned among ra mpd 
tpaywoias, ‘the preliminaries of tragedy,’ not as 7d tpayixd. 
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Under dianora are included the intellectual re- 
flexions of the speaker; the proof of his own 
statements, the disproof of those of his opponents, 
his general maxims concerning life and conduct, 
as elicited by the action and forming part of a 
train of reasoning. The emphasis laid by Aristotle 
on this dialectical dianoia is doubtless connected 
with the decisive influence exercised by political 
debate and forensic pleading on the Greek theatre, 
the aydv of the ecclesia or of tle law-courts being 
reproduced in the dye of the drama. 

A few sentences of cardinal importance as to 
plot and character, from ch. vi. 9-11, must here be 
quoted: ‘ Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but 
of an action and of life, and life consists in action, 
and its end is a mode of action, not a quality. 
Now character determines men’s qualities, but it is 
by their actions that they are happy or the reverse. 
Dramatic action, therefore, is not with a view to 
the representation of character: character comes in 
as subsidiary to the actions. Ilence the incidents 
and the plot are the end of a tragedy; and the end 
is the chief thing of all. Again, without action 
there cannot be a tragedy; there may be without 
character. The eager insistence with which 
Aristotle maintains the subordination of éhos to 
plot? leads him into a certain exaggeration bf state- 


1 Poet. vi. 10, ovxovv Grws Ta 164 pupjowvras mpdrrovery, 
GAAQ ta 107 cvprapadapBdvorsw dua ras mpdges: vi. 16, 
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ment. The two elements are set against one 
another in sharp and impossible opposition. 
‘ Without action there cannot be a tragedy; there 
may be without éhé.’’ Clearly, this last remark 
cannot be pressed in a perfectly literal sense.? The 
meaning intended probably is, that there may be a 


extev te (6 piGos) piunors mpdgews kal Sid tatrny podurra Tov 
1 pATTovTwv. 

1 Poet. vi. 11, re dvev pev mprigews ove dv yévorro tpayydia,” 
dvev St 7Oav yévorr’ dv. There is a similar exaggeration also 
in the following sentence, ai yap tov véewy tav rAcioTwv ayjOes 
Tpaywdia. eioiv, and again in 7 8€ Zev£dos ypady ovdiy exe: 
100s. 

* In discussing the place of character and plot in the drama 
confusion is frequently caused by an ambiguity in the use of the 
words, such as indeed we are conscious of also in the use of 
the corresponding words in the Poetics. In the popular 
antithesis of the two terms ‘character’ has not its full dramatic 
value, and instead of signifying ‘characters producing an action,’ 
it stands for an abstract impression of character left on our minds 
ly the reading of a play. Similarly ‘plot’ is regarded as the 
‘story’ in a play, viewed in abstraction from the special nature of 
the persons; and, in particular, denotes a complication exciting 
wonder or suspense,—an idea, however, which is not necessarily 
present in the word pv@os. In this sense a play with a weak 
‘plot’ but good ‘character-drawing’ is undramatic, though it 
tells us something about human nature. On the other hand a play 
with a strony ‘plot’ and weak delineation of ‘character’ may 
tell us almost nothing about human nature, and yet may be 
dramatic. (It is more doubtful whether it can ever be tragic.) 
From this point of view it may be said that you can have a drama 
without ‘character’ but not without ‘ plot.’ 

‘Ploj’ in the full sense of the word is the ‘action’ (im the large 
Greek meaning of zpagis), and includes not only the circumstances 
and incidents which form the main part of ‘plot’ as popularly 
conceived, but also ‘character’ in the full dramatic sense of 
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tragedy in which the moral character of the in- 
dividual agents is so weakly portrayed as to be of 
no account in the evolution of the action. The 
persons may be mere types, or marked only by 
class characteristics, or lacking in those distinctive 
qualities out of which dramatic action grows.’ The 
next sentence adds by way of corroboration that 
‘the tragedies of most of our modern poets are 
devoid of character.’ The later tragedians attempted, 
it would seem, by an imgenious mechanism of plot 
to make up for their want of skill in character- 
drawing. The other side of the antithesis above 
quoted cannot be disputed: ‘ Without action there 
cannot be a tragedy’; for action is the differentia 
of drama, and must ever remain the primary and 
controlling principle. The illustration from painting 


‘characters producing an action.’ An antithesis, therefore, between 
‘character’ ani ‘ plot,’ thus understood, is obviously impossible. 

On these grounds, we may eay that ‘character’ in the popular 
eense, exists for the sake of the ‘action’; but ‘charactcr’ in the 
full sense cannot correctly be said to exist for the sake of the ‘action.’ 
What is meant in the latter instance is rather, that, dramatically, 
the significance of the ‘vharacters’ arises from their place in the 
‘action.’ : 

1 Mr, Bosanquet (History of Aesthetic, p. 73) explains Aristotle's 
meaning a little differently. ‘He may not have been contrasting 
the plot, as a mere puzzle and solution, with the portrayal of 
individual human character, but he may rather have intended to 
oppose the man as revealed in action, or in speech which con- 
tributes to the march of incident, with monologue or conversation 
simply intended to emphasise this or that type of disposition in 
the interlocutors’ (cf. supra, p. 341, note 2). 
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in ch. vi. 15, which has been subjected to some 
strained interpretations, throws further light on the 
reason why éhos holds a position subsidiary to the 
plot or action. ‘The most beautiful colours, laid on 
confusedly, will not give as much pleasure as the 
chalk outline of a portrait.’! Here the outlined 
sketch corresponds to the outline of plot. thos 
divorced from plot is like a daub of beautiful 
colour, which apart from form gives little pleasure. ° 
The plot is the groundwork, the design, through 
the medium of which éthos derives its meaning and 
dramatic value. 

The whole gist of the argument is finally summed 
up thus: ‘The plot is the first principle, and, as it 
were, the soul of a tragedy.’” The analogy here in- 
dicated goes deeper than might at once be apparent 
from the English words. The precise point of the 
comparison depends on the relation in which the 
soul stands to the body in the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy.’ <A play is a kind’of living organism. Its 
animating principle is the plot. As in the animal 
and vegetable world the soul or principle of life is 
the primary and moving force, the dpx7 from which 


1 Post. vi. 15, ef ydp ris evadetifee tois xadAloros fappd- 
Kos xvbyv, ox dy dpotws edppaveev kat Aevxoypadipras ¢indva. 

2 Poet. vi. 14, dpxy pev obv Kui olov yuyxi) 6 pidos tis 
Tpayydigs. 

5 See de Anim, ii, 4, 415 b 7--21, where the soul is explained 
to be the efficient cause, the formal cause, and the final cause of 
the body. 
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the development of the organism proceeds, so it is 
with the plot in tragedy.’ Round this nucleus the 
parts grow and group themselves. It is the origin 
of movement, the starting-point and basis of the 
play. Without it the play could not exist. It is 
the plot, again, which gives to the play its inner 
meaning and reaity, as the soul does to the body. 
To the plot we look in order to learn what the play 
means; here lies its essence, its true significance. 
Lastly, the plot is ‘the end of «| tragedy ’* as well 
as the beginning. Through the plot the intention 
of the play is realised. The distinctive emotional 
effect which the incidents are designed to produce 
is inherent in the artistic structure of the whole. 
Above all, it is the plot that contains those 
Reversals of Intention (zeperéresas)® and other 
decisive moments, which most powerfully awaken 
tragic feeling and excite the pleasure appropriate 
to tragedy. 


1 The constant use of cvverrdvac in the biological treatises of 
Mristotle should be compared with its meaning in the Poetics as 
applied to the formation and organic structure of a tragedy. De 
Gen. Anim. ii. 1. 733 b 20, js (yovas) eiveAOoions Ta (Qa ovv- 
loraras kal LapPdver riv oixeiav poppiy. ii. 4. 739 b 33, dray 
8 overy 7d Kinpa Hoy... iii. 2.753 b 3, ycyverat tpodi) tols 
cuvurrapévots (wos, So otoracis: de Gen, Anim, ii. 6. 744 b 
28, 9 pev ody Tov GoTuVy pio ev TH TPHTY TVTTdTE yiyverat 
Tw popiwv: cf. de Part. Anim. ii. 1.646 a 20 sqq. De Caelo ii. 6. 
288 b 16, dAy yap ious otoTtacis Tov yy Ex TOLOUTWY OYVErT)KEY 
& Siadéper roils oixelous rémors. 

2 Poet. vi. 10,6 pvOos Tédos Tis Lea eal 

° 3 See p, 329, note 2. 
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Aristotle’s doctrine of the primary importance of 
action or plot has been disputed by many modern 
critics. Plot, it is argued, is a mere external frame- 
work, a piece of mechanism designed to illustrate 
the working of character. Character is in thought 
prior to action and is implied in it. Events have 
no meaning, no interest, except so far as they are 
supposed to proceed from will. Action is defined, 
expressed, interpreted by character. The question; 
however, which this chapter of the Poetics raises 
is not whether one element can in logical analysis 
be shown ultimately to contain the other; we have 
rather to ask which of the two is the more 
fundamental as regards the artistic conception and 
dramatic structure of a play. We will therefore 
inquire shortly what in its simplest analysis is 
meant by the drama,—what it is that constitutes 
dramatic action. 

Action, as has been shown, is the first artistic 
necessity of a play, the cbntrolling condition of its 
existence. But mere action is not enough; dh 
isolated deed, however terrible, however pathetic, 
has not in it the dramatic quality. Action, to be 
dramatic, must be exhibited in its development and 
in its results ; it must stand in reciprocal and causal 
relation to certain mental states. We desire to see 
the feelings out of which it grows, the motive force 
of will which carries it to its conclusion ; and, again, 
to trace the effect of the deed accomplished upon 
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the mind of the doer,—the emotions there generated 
as they become in turn new factors of action, and as 
they react thereby on the other dramatic characters. 
The drama, therefore, is will or emotion in action. 

Further, the dramatic action forms a complete 
whole: it is a coherent series of events, standing in 
organic relation tu one another and bound together 
by the law of cause and effect. The internal centre, 
the pivot round which the whole system turns, is 
the plot. The characters are dr:matic only so far 
as they are grouped round this centre, and work in 
with the movement of events towards an appointed 
end. Free and self-determined though they are, 
they exercise their freedom within a sphere which 
is prescribed by this primary condition of dramatic 
art. They reveal their personality not in all its 
fulness, but to such an extent as the natural course 
of the action may require. ‘The situation and the 
circumstances in which they are placed, the other 
wills with which they come into collision, are pre- 
eisely those which are best fitted to search out their 
weak places, to elicit their energy, and exhibit it 
in action. 

But the drama not only implies emotion express- 
ing itself in a complete and significant action and 
tending towards a certain end; it also implies a 
conflict. We may even modify Aristotle's phrase 
and say, that the dramatic conflict, not the mere 
plot, is ‘the soul of a tragedy.’ In every drama 
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there is a collision of forces. Man is imprisoned 
within the limits of the actual. Outside him is a 
necessity which restricts hisfreedom,a superior power 
with which his will frequently collides. Again, there 
is the inward discord of his own divided will; and, 
further, the struggle with other human wills which 
obstruct his own. The delineation of character is 
determined by the fact that a dramatic conflict of 
some kind has to be represented, and by the relation ° 
in which the several antagonistic forces stand to the 
plotasa whole. But while conflict is the soul of the 
drama, every conflict is not dramatic. In real life, 
as Aristotle points out,’ all action dues uot manifest 
itself in external acts; there is a silent activity of 
speculative thought which in the highest sense may 
be called action, though it never utters itself in deed. 
But the action of the drama cannot consist in an 
inward activity that does not pass beyond the 
region of thought or emotion. Even where the 
main interest is centred imthe internal conflict, this 
conflict must have its outward as well as its inward 
side: it must manifest itself in individual acts, in 
concrete relations with the world outside; it must 
bring the agent into collision with other personalities. 
We therefore exclude from the province of the drama 
purely mental conflicts—action and reaction within 
the mipd itself—such as are the solitary struggles 
of the-ascetic, the artist, the thinker. These are 
1 Pol, iv, (vii) 3. 1825 b 16-23 (quoted p. 334, note 1). 
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dramatic only when they are brought into a plot 
which gives them significance, and by which they 
become links in:a chain of great events. 

Only certain kinds of character, therefore, are 
capable of dramatic treatment.’ Character on its 
passive side, character expressing itself in passionate 
emotion and nothing more, is fit for lyrical poetry, 
but not for the drama. As action is the first 
necessity of the drama, so dramatic character has 
in it some vital and spontaneous force which can 
make and mould circumstances, which scts obstacles 
aside. It is of the battling, energetic type. The 
emotions must harden into will and the will express 
itself in deed. Much more rarely, as in Hamlet, 
can character become dramatic by an intcllectual 
and masterly inactivity which offers resistance to 
the motives that prompt ordinary men to action. 
Events are then brought about, not by the free 
energy of will, but by acts, as it were, of arrested 
volition, by forces such as operate in the world 
of dreamland. There is in Hamlet a strenuous 
inaction, a not-acting, which is in itself a form of 


1 “It is quite possible that Aristotle detected a tendency in the 
tragedy of his day which he held dangerous to the vitality of 
drama—the tendency to the merely statuesque, to motionless life. 
If so, his over-statement of the case fur the other side was nothing 
less than a piece of practical wisdom. Even to-day this drama of 
motionless life beguiles some men w heresy; M. Meeterlinck 
makes it his ideal in his “Static Theatre,” the very negation of all 

“drama.’—Times Literary Supplement 23rd May, 1902. 
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action. Characters such as this are not purely 
passive, they have an originating and resisting 
force of theirown. Most, however, of Shakespeare's 
characters, like the heroes of the Greek drama, are 
strong and dominant natures, they are of a militant 
quality of mind. They put their whole selves, 
their whole force of thinking and of willing, into 
what they do. Nothing is more wonderful than 
the resistless impulse, the magnificent energy of 
will, with which a Macbeth or a Richard III. goes 
to meet his doom. 

Plot, then, is not, as is sometimes said, a mere ex- 
ternal, an accident of the inner life. In the action 
of the drama character is defined and revealed. The 
conception of the plot as a whole must be present in 
embryo to the poct’s mind prior to the evolution of 
the parts ; the characters will grow and shape them- 
selves out of the dramatic situation im conformity 
with the main design. In maintaining, however, 
that plot is the first essential of the drama, it is not 
implied that the plot must be complicated, that a 
difficult skein is tangled in order to excite curiosity, 
and unravelled again to relieve the feelings so ex- 
cited. Neither in Aeschylus nor in Sophocles has 
plot for its own sake become a motive. Not even in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, where the threads are more 
claborgtely tangled and the texture of the plot is 
woven closer than in any other Greek tragedy, 
is dramatic complication an end in itself. The 
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normal Greek tragedy is singularly simple in 
structure. We do not find, as in King Lear 
and elsewhere in the Shakespearian drama, two 
concurrent actions which are skilfully interwoven 
in order to lead up to a tragic end. Some of the 
greatest Greek plays are not only devoid of in- 
tricate plot, but present an unchanging situation. 
In the Prometheus there is no outward movement, 
the main situation is at the end what it was at 
the beginning: the mental attitude of the hero is 
fixed and immovable, while a series of interlocutors 
come and go. We see before us the conflict of two 
superhuman wills, neither of which can yield to 
the other. Yet the dialogue is not mere conversa- 
tion. Each speech of Prometheus is a step in the 
actiou; each word he utters is equivalent to a 
deed: it is the authentic voice of will which rises 
superior to pliysical bondage. The play is action 
throughout,—action none the less real because 
it consists not in outward doing. The reproach 
of want of movement which has been brought 
against the Prometheus has been also urged 
against Milton’s Samson Agonistes. It is a drama, 
says Dr. Johnson, ‘in which the intermediate parts 
have neither cause nor consequence, neither hasten 
nor retard the catastrophe.’ Here again, however, 
a somewhat similar criticism is applicable The 
speeches of Samson form an integral part of the 
‘action. The will-power which utters itself in 
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dialogue is translated into deed, and culminates 
in a tragic catastrophe, as soon as the outward 
constraints are removed. 

We must hold, then, with Aristotle that plot 
or action is the primary element in the artistic 
structure of the drama. But the case also pre- 
sents another side, which is lightly touched by 
him, and which deserves to be made more prominent. 
Briefly stated it is this. The action which springs 
out of character, and reflects character, alone 
satisfies the higher dramatic conditions. 

Here there is a marked difference between epic 
and dramatic poetry. The epic poem relates a 
great and complete action which attaches itself to 
the fortunes of a people, or to the destiny of 
mankind, and which sums up the hfe of a period. 
The story and the deeds of those who pass across 
its wide canvas are linked with the larger move- 
ment of which the men themselves are but a part. 
The particular action rests upon forces outside 
itself. The hero is swept into the tide of events. 
The hairbreadth escapes, the surprises, the epi- 
sodes, the marvellous incidents of epic story, only 
partly depend on the spontaneous energy of the 
hero. 

The tragic drama, on the other hand, represents 
the degtiny of the individual man. Action and 
character are here more closely intertwined. Even 


if the connexion cannot be traced in every detail, 
2A 
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it is generally manifest when we look to the whole 
tenor of the play. The action is the product of 
the characters and of the circumstances in which 
they are placed. It is but seldom that outward 
circumstances are entirely dominant over the forces 
of the spirit. If it is true that ‘things outward 
do draw the inward quality after them,’ it is no 
less true in tragedy that things inward draw the 
outward after them. The outer and the inner 
world are here in nearer correspondence and 
equivalence than in any other form of poetry. The 
element of chance is all but eliminated. An inner 
bond of probability or necessity binds events 
together. ‘This inevitable sequence of cause and 
effect is the link that character forges as it ex- 
presses itself in action. A man’s deeds become 
external to him; his character dogs and pursues 
him as a thing apart. The fate that overtakes the 
hero is no alien thing, but his own self recoiling 
upon him for good or evil. ‘Man's character,’ 
as Heraclitus said, ‘is his destiny’ (700s -ivOpamr@ 
Sainwv). To this vital relation between action and 
character is due the artistically compacted plot, 
the central unity of a tragedy. If, as Aristotle 
says, tragedy is a picture of life, it is of life 
rounded off, more complete, more significant, than 
any ordinary human life; revealing in itself the 
eternal law of things, summing up as in a typical 
example the story of human vicissitudes. 


» 
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The dissent from Aristotle’s doctrine that plot 
is the primary element in tragedy, is sometimes 
expressed in a modified form. Plot, it is admitted, 
was the primary element in the ancient drama; 
but, it is urged, the ancient drama was a drama 
of destiny; it obliterated character, while in the 
modern drama action is subordinate to character. 
Such is the view that De (Quincey maintains. 
Man, he says, being the ‘puppet of fate could not 
with any effect display what we call a character’ ; 
for the will which is ‘ the central pivot of character 
was obliterated, thwarted, cancelled by the dark 
fatalism which brooded over the Grecian stage.’ 
‘Powerful and elaborate character . . . would 
have been wasted, nay would have been defeated 
and interrupted by the blind agencies of fate.’ 
Hence, as he argues, the Greck drama presents 
grand situations but no complex motives; statu- 
esque groups of tragic figures, but little play of 
human passion; ‘no stragele internal or ex- 
ternal.’ 

It is strange that the Greeks cf all people, 
and Aeschylus of all poets, should have been 
accused of depriving man of free agency and 
making him the victim of a blind fate. The 
central lesson of the Aeschylean drama is that 
man isgthe master of his own destiny: nowhere 
is his spiritual freedom more vigorously asserted.’ 

1 See Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, pp. 108 ff. Ed, 2. 
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The retribution which overtakes him is not in- 
flicted at the hands of cruel or jealous powers. It 
is the justice of the gods, who punish him for 
rebellion against their laws. In ancient tragedy, 
the supernatural forces that order man’s outward. 
fortunes are, it is true, more visible than in the 
modern drama, bit character is not obliterated, nor 
free personality effaced. The tragic action is no 
mere series of external incidents; it 1s a struggle 
of moral forces, the resultant of contending wills, 
—though a supreme necessity may guide the 
movement of events to unexpected issues. Plot 
does not overpower character; it is the very 
medium through which character is discerned, the 
touchstone by which its powers are tested. 

Yet there is a certain sense in which we may 
say that the modern drama lays increased stress 
on the delineation of individual character. On 
the Greek stage the development of character was 
impeded by the unpliable material with which the 
tragedian had to work. By consecrated unage he 
was confined to a circle of legends whose main 
outlines were already fixed. These had come 
down from a remote past and bore traces of the 
rude times which had given them birth. The 
heroic legends of Greece were woven into the 
texture of national life: they appealed«to the 
people by many associations, by local worships 
and familiar representations of art. Epic story, 
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however, had in it elements which the purer and 
more reflective morality of the Periclean age was 
constrained to reject. The traditional legends had 
to be adapted, as best they might, to the new 
ethical ideals. 

In carrying out this task the poets were limited 
by the possibilities of the plot. The great facts of 
the legends could not be set aside. The audience, 
familiar with their own heroic history, were not 
prepared for bold surprises. So far ss the delinea- 
tion of character itself was concerned, the utmost 
freedom of invention was allowed; the same 
dramatist might in successive tragedies exhibit 
a single person under various and inconsistent 
types of character. The point at which ethical 
portraiture was hampered was when the dramatic 
persons had to be fitted harmoniously into the 
framework of a particular plot. The details of 
the story might vary within wide limits, but the 
end was a thing given; aid in the drama the end 
cannot but dominate the structure of the whole,— 
incidents and character alike. Tht weakness of 
the Dénouement, as compared with the complica- 
tion, of many Greek tragedies is the direct result 
of the controlling tradition of the plot. 

Though the poets handled the myths freely, 
often ¢ransforming the inner spirit and meaning 
of the tale, yet they could not quite overcome 
the inherent difficulties presented by the problem. 
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Aeschylus and Sophocles succeeded in deepening 
and humanising the archaic stories, and in liberat- 
ing the characters from the influence of the past. 
But in Euripides the strain has become too great. 
The tissue of the material yields ; the old and the 
new world start asunder, the actions done belong- 
ing to the olde~ order of things, the characters 
portrayed being the children of the poet's own 
generation. 

The freedom of the Greek »oet in delineating 
charactcr was thus restricted by the choice of 
subject matter. Add to this another considera- 
tion, The themes usually handled were simple in 
outline, the main issues were clear and free from 
the disturbing accidents of individuality. In the 
legends selected the working of the eternal laws 
which govern human life could be visibly dis- 
cerned. The dramatic characters were of corre- 
sponding simplicity. Their personality was seized 
by the immediate intuition of the poet at some 
decisive moment of action. A small portion was 
carved out of their career, illustrating human life 
in one of its typical aspects. Aeschylus, at once 
poet and prophet, sets forth in dramatic form the 
conflict between opposing principles,—between the 
implacable vengeance of an early age and the 
mercy which tempers justice, as in the Huménides : 
or again, as in the Prometheus, he takes us back 
to a far-off past, and depicts the strife between 
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two antagonists, each of them divine, who are 
representative of different dispensations, and hints 
at a future harmony, when divine Might should no 
longer be divorced from Wisdom and Benevolence. 
Sophocles, too, brings rival principles into collision. 
In the Antigone the divine and the human law stand 
opposed, and the religious duty towards the family 
triumphs over the claims of civic obedience. In 
the Pihiloctetes, the instincts of natural truthfulness 
finally carry the day against diplomatic falsehood 
for the public good. 

Greek Tragedy, in its most characteristic 
examples, dramatises not the mere story of 
human calamities, but the play of great prin- 
ciples, the struggle between contending moral 
forecs. The heroes are themselves the concrete 
embodiment of these forces. Religion, the State, 
the Family,—-these were to a Greek the higher 
and enduring realities, the ideal ends for which he 
lived. Hence in the Greek drama, patriotism, 
wifely or sisterly devotion, all those elementary 
emotions which cluster round home and country, 
are the motives which chiefly impel to action and 
eall forth the ardour of self-sacrifice. Seldom, at 
least in the older tragedians, do passions purely 
personal animate these tragic heroes: they are free 
from dnward discord and self-contradiction: the 
ends they pursue are objective and rest on a 
belief in the abiding reality of the social organism. 
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The ¢haracters hereby gain universal meaning and 
validity: they are not of their own age and 
country only, but can claim kinship with man- 
kind. 

The modern drama introduces us into another 
world of poetic emotion. A richer and more varied 
inner life is opened up. The sense of personality is 
deepened. Even the idiosyncrasies of human nature 
become material to the dramatist. In Shakespeare 
character assumes inexhaustible variety. Its aspects 
are for ever changing, discordant elements meet and 
are blended. The contradictions do not easily yield 
to psychological analysis ; we seek to explain them, 
but we find ourselves dealing only with abstractions. 
Not until the persons enact their story before us, 
and are seen in the plenitude of organic life, do 
we feel that they are possible and real creations. 
The discovery of unsuspected depths in human 
nature has brought into prominence the subjective 
side of ethical portraiture and subjective modes uf 
viewing life. Love, honour, ambition, jealousy are 
the prevailing motives of modern tragedy; and 
among these love, the most exclusive of all the 
passions, dominates all other motives. 

» Shakespeare in deepening the subjective person- 
ality of man does not, however, lose sight of the 
objective ends of life and of the corresponding phases 
of character. Between these two sides of human 
experience he maintains a just balance. The par- 
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ticular emotions he stamps, as did the Greeks, with 
the impress of the universal. Nor does he permit 
the dramatised action to become subservient to the 
portrayal of individual character. Other poets, who 
have explored, though less profoundly, the recesses 
of human nature, and reproduced the rarer and 
more abnormal states of feeling, have been unable 
to rise above the pathological study of man,—a 
study as dangerous as it is fascinating to the, 
dramatist. Indeed the conscious analysis of char- 
acter and motive, even where the study of morbid 
conditions is not added, has marred the dramatic 
effect of many modern productions, Goethe with 
all his poetic genius did not surmount this danger. 
His reflective, emotional characters, who view life 
through the medium of individual feeling, seldom 
have the energy of will requisite to carry out a 
tragic action. They are described by the mouth of 
others, they express themselves in lyrical utter- 
ances of incomparable heauty. But the result 
is that where Shakespeare would have given us 
historical dramas, Gocthe gives only dramatic 
biographies. And, in general, the modern intro- 
spective habit, the psychological interest felt in 
character, has produced many dramatic lyrics, but’ 
few dramas. 

The increased emphasis attaching to individual 
portraiture is seen again in the tendency of the 
romantic drama to exhibit character in growth,— 
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in each successive stage of its evolution. A Greek 
tragedy takes a few significant scenes out of the 
hero's life; these are bound together by a causal 
chain and constitute a single and impressive action. 
Much that the moderns would include in the play 
itself is placed outside the drama, and forms a 
groundwork of circumstances, antecedent to the 
action but necessary to explain it. Frequently the 
whole action of a Greek drama would form merely 
the climax of a modern play. ‘The Greek custom 
of representing four dramas in a day placed a 
natural limit on the length of each play and on 
the range of the action. The romantic drama aimed 
at a more comprehensive representation; a single 
play in its scope and compass approached to the 
dimensions of a Trilogy. Sir Philip Sidney gently 
ridicules the quickened pace with which time is com- 
pelled to move, in order to condense into a few hours 
the events of as many years. ‘Now of time they 
are more liberall, for ordinary it is that two young 
Princes fall in love. After many traverces, she is 
got with childe, delivered of a faire boy, he is 
lost, groweth a man, falls in love, and is ready 
to get another child, and all this in two hours’ 
space.’ 

The dramatic theme is frequently enlarged in 
modern tragedy so that the entire process may be 
traced, from the moment when a deed lies dormant 
-as a germ in the mind, till it has matured into action 
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and unfolded itself in all its consequences. As the 
period embraced by the action is extended, and the 
relations with the outer world become more com- 
plex, it is only natural that the characters should 
expand in new directions and undergo essential 
changes, A wider range was here opened up for 
dramatic portraiture. It was not, of course, an 
untried region of art. The Greeks had exhibited 
character as moulded by the plot and developed, 
under pressure from without, or through impulses 
which operated from within. Indeed every drama 
must, in some measure, show the play and counter- 
play of those forces which rule the outer and the 
inner world. The process by which feeling is con- 
solidated into a deed cannot but leave its mark on 
the mind of theagent. Antigone suffers the natural 
reaction from high-strained emotion. Neoptolemus 
becomes a changed person in the progress of the 
action, though the change is merely to restore him 
to his true self, which for,the moment he had lost. 
Even Prometheus, grand in his immobility, is in 
some sense worked upon by the persons and the 
scenes which pass before him. is will, uncon- 
querable from the first, expresses itself in tones 
still more defiant at the close. 

In all these instances we have character in pro- 
cess ©f becoming. Wherever, in short, an action 
grows and expands according to dramatic laws, 
character, or at least feeling, must move in concert 
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with it. But the extent to which growth and 
movement in the character accompany the march 
of the action is very various. The ancient stage 
furnishes us with no such complete instance of 
character-development as we have, for example, in 
Macbeth. It is the peculiar delight of the moderns 
to follow the corrse of such an evolution, to be 
present at the determining moment of a man’s 
career, to watch the dawning of a passion, the 
shaping of a purpose, and to pursuc the deed to 
its final accomplishment. We desire not only to 
know what a man was, and how he came to be it, 
but to be shown each step in the process, each link 
in the chain ; and we are the more interested if we 
find that the gradual course of the dramatic move- 
ment has wrought a complete change in the original 
character. In this sense we may admit that the 
modern drama has hrought the delineation of 
character into new and stronger relief. 

But when we have taken into account all the 
minor variations of structure which the modern 
drama has undergone ; when we have allowed for 
the greater complexity of the plot, the greater pro- 
minence given to the more subjective and individual 
aspects of character, the deeper interest taken in the 
unfolding of character and in its manifold develop- 
ments; yet plot and character, in their essential 
relation, still hold the place sketched for them in 
the Poetics, and assigned to them on the Greek 
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stage. Plot is artistically the first necessity of the 
drama. For the drama, in its true idea, is a poetical 
representation of a complete and typical action, 
whose lines converge on a determined end ; which 
evolves itself out of human emotion and human 
will in such a manner that action and character 
are each in turn the outcome of the other. 

Such a drama was the creation of Greece, and of 
all her creations perhaps the greatest. Epic and lyric , 
poetry have everywhere sprung up independently. 
Dramatic spectacles, religious or secular, are found 
in every country, and at all periods of civilisation. 
Dramatic narratives, such as the Book of Job, 
dramatic lyrics, such as the Song of Solomon, are 
among the forms of composition which meet us in 
the Old Testament. Lyrical dramas, which in their 
constituent elements recall the first beginnings of 
the Greek drama, have existed in China and Japan. 
India has produced vast poems which pass under 
the name of dramas, but which want both the unity 
of action and the spiritual freedom which the drama 
proper implies. The Greek drama is the harmonious 
fusion of two elements which never before had been 
perfectly blended. Lyrical in its origin, epic in the 
nature of its matcrials, it is at once an expression 
of passionate feeling and the story of an action; it 
embaglies emotion, but an emotion which grows into 
will and issues in deeds. If the lyrical utterance of 
feeling had remained the dominant, as it was the 
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original, element in a Greek tragedy, it would have 
been left for some other people to create the tragic 
drama. As it was, the Greeks fixed unalterably 
its distinctive form and the artistic principle of its 
structure. 


CHAPTER X 
THE GENERALISING POWER OF COMEDY 


is an ex- 





Portry, we say—following Aristotle 
pression of the universal element in human life; 
or, in equivalent’ modern plirase, it idealises life. 
Now the word ‘idealisc’ has two senses, which 
have given rise to some confusion. Writers on 
aesthetics generally mean by it the representation 
of an object in its permanent and essential aspects, 
in a form that answers to its true idea; disengaged 
from the passing accidents that cling to individu- 
ality, and from disturbing influences that obscure 
the type. What is local | or transicnt is either 
omitted or reduced to subordinate rank ; the par- 
ticular is enlarged till it broadens out into the 
human and the universal. In this sense ‘the 
ideal’ is ‘the universal’ of the Puvetics. But 
there is another and more popular use of the 
term, by which an idealised representation implies 
not only an absence of disturbing influences in the 
manifestation of the idea, but a positive accession 


of what is beautiful. The object is seized in some 
367 
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happy and characteristic moment, its lines of grace 
or strength are more firmly drawn, its beauty is 
heightened, its significance increased, while the 
likeness to the original is retained. The two senses 
of the word coincide in the higher regions of art. 
When the subject matter of artistic representation 
already possess a grandeur or dignity of its own, 
its dominant characteristics will be made more 
prominent by the suppression of accidental features, 
and the ideal form that results will have added 
elements of beauty. The leadiug characters in 
tragedy, while true to human nature, stand out 
above the common man in stature and nobility, 
just as, by the art of the portrait-painter, a likeness 
is reproduced and yet idealised. In the very act 
of eliminating the accidental a higher beauty and 
perfection are discovered than was manifested in 
the world of reality. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
persons of its heroes combines both kinds of 
idealisation ; it universalises, and in so doing it 
embellishes. 

Idealised portraiture ddes not, as has been 
already obscrved,’ consist in presenting characters 
of flawless virtue. Aristotle's tragic hero, as 
delineated in the Poettes (ch. xili.), is by no means 
free from faults or failings. ‘The instance, again, 

1 Poet, xv. 8, drodidovres Thy iSiav popdriy spolous morobytes 


KudXiovs ypdpovor, 
2 p. 232. 
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of Achilles as a poetic type of character, who in 
spite of defects has a moral nobility entitling him 
to rank as ideal, shows that the idealising process, 
as understood by Aristotle, does not imply the 
omission of all defects.’ In general it may be said 
that some particular quality or group of qualities 
must be thrown into relief; some commanding 
faculty heightened, provided that in so doing the 
equipoise of character which constitutes a typical 
human being, is not disturbed. The ideal is that 
which is raised above the trivial and accidental ; 
by virtue of a universal element which answers to 
the true idea of the object it transcends the limita- 
tions of the individual. Even vicious characters 
are not entirely excluded from tragedy on Aris- 
totle’s theory,” though the villain may not hold the 
position of protagonist. The saying attributed to 
Sophocles, adrés yey olous Sef roseiy, Kbperidyv 8é 
olos eici, does not bear the interpretation sometimes 
assigned to it, that the chayacters of Sophocles are 
patterns of heroic goodness, while those of Euri- 
pides are the men and women of real life.” The 


1 Poet. xv. 8. 2 pp. 227 and 316. 

3 Poet, xxv. 6, rpds 5@ rourows édy émertparat Gre ovK aAnOh, 
GAN tows <tis> Sei—olov nat DopoxdAtjs ey avrds pev ofovs Sef 
wocetv, Evpuriny S¢ olor ciciv—raity Avréov. There is some 
doubt as to the literal rendering of the words avis pev olous dei 
wouiv. “Vahlen and most editors understand edvas with ofous Sei, 
‘men as they should be,’ whereas stricc grammar undoubtedly 
requires us to understand zroceiy, ‘men as the poet should repre- 

28 
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meaning is that the characters of Sophocles answer 
to the higher dramatic requirements; they are 
typical of universal human nature in its deeper 
and abiding aspects; they are ideal, but ideally 
human; whereas Euripides reproduced personal 
idiosyncrasies and the trivial features of everyday 
reality. 

Objection may be taken to the distinction 
drawn between the two meanings of the word 
‘idealise,’ on the ground that they run into one 
another and fundamentally mean the same thing. 
It may be urged that so far as an object assumes 
its universal form, ridding itself of non-essentials, 
it will stand out in perfect beauty ; for all ugliness, 
all imperfection, all evil itself, is an accident 
of nature, a derangement and disturbance by 
which things fall short of their true idea. To 


sent them,’ ‘men as they ought to be drawn.’ In the first edition 
I inclined to the latter view. 

The gencral context, however, and the equivalent phrases in 
this chapter (ofa clvas def § 1, <as> Sef § 6, BéAriov § 7, mpds 
7d BéArvov § 17) point strongly to the first interpretation. It 
has in its favour this further fact (as is justly observed by Mr. 
R. C. Seaton, Classical Review, vol. xi. No. 6), that the saying of 
Sophocles is thus couched in a less arrogant form. Accepting 
this view we must explain ofous def (and similarly <ws> Sef § 6) 
asa kind of shorthand expression used, with more than Aristotelian 
brevity and disreyard of grammar, to denote the ideal in poetry. 

Even if efvaz is to be understood with dei, the Se? will still be 
the ‘ought’ of aesthetic obligation, not the moral ‘ ought.’ It has 
been previously shown, however, that the aesthetic ideal of character 
in the Poetics implies a high, though not a perfect morality. 
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represent the universal would thus in its ultimate 
analysis imply the representation of the object in 
the noblest and fairest forms in which it can clothe 
itself according to artistic laws. Comedy, which 
concerns itself with the follies and foibles, the 
flaws and imperfections of mankind, cannot on this 
reasoning idealise or universalise its object. 

Now, it may or may not be that evil or imper- 
fection can be shown to be a necessary and ultimate 
element in the universe ; but the point seems to 
be one for philosophy to discuss, not for art to 
assume. Art, when it seeks to give a compre- 
hensive picture of human life, must accept such 
flaws as belong to the normal constitution of man. 
At -what precise point imperfections are to be 
regarded as accidental, abnormal, irregular; as 
presenting so marked a deviation from the type 
as to be unworthy of lasting embodiment in art, 
is a problem whose answer will vary at different 
stages of history, and wil admit of different 
applications according to the particular art that 
is in question. Certs:x:*"finperfections, however, 
will probably always be looked on as permanent 
features of our common humanity. With these 
defects comedy amuses itself, discovering the in- 
consistencies which underlie life and character, and 
exhibifing evil not as it is in its essential nature, 
but as a thing to be laughed at rather than hated. 
Thus limiting its range of vision, comedy is able to 
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give artistic expression to certain types of character 
which can hardly find a place in serious art. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the in- 
dividual character, considered by itself, is not the 
same as this character considered in its place in the 
drama. A character universalised may, if regarded 
alone, still be ‘ugly,’ and yet it may contribute to 
the beauty of the whole. In that sense we can 
continue to call it ‘ugly’ only by a kind of abstrac- 
tion. Or to put it otherwise,—cvil regarded in its 
essential nature may be ugly; but, shown in the 
action of the:comedy to be nugatory and ridiculous, 
it ceases to be ugly ; it is an element in a fact which 
is beautiful. 

Aristotle draws no distinction between the uni- 
versality which is proper to tragedy and comedy 
respectively. Each of these, as a branch of the 
poetic art, embodies the type rather than the in- 
dividual, and to this extent they have a common 
function. 

An Athenian of the fifth century would hardly 
have singled out comedy as an example of poetic 
generalisation. The large admixture of personal 
satire in the old Attic comedy would rather have 
suggested the view that the main ingredient in 
comic mirth is the malicious pleasure afforded by 
the discomfiture of another. And, in fact, Plato, 
in the subtle analysis he gives in the Philebus' of 

V Philebus 48-50 
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the emotions excited by comedy, proceeds on some 
such assumption. The pleasure of the ludicrous 
springs, he says, from the sight of another's mis- 
fortune, the misfortune, however, being a kind of 
self-ignorance that is powerless to inflict hurt. A 
certain malice is here of the essence of comic enjoy- 
ment. Inadequate as this may be, if taken as a 
complete account of the ludicrous, it nevertheless 
shows a profound insight into some of the chief 
artistic modes of its manifestation. Plato antici- 
pates, but goes deeper than Hobbes, whose well- 
known words are worth recalling: ‘ The passion of 
laughter is nothing else but a sudden glory, arising 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in 
ourselves, by comparison of the infirmity of others 
or with our own formerly.’ 

The laughter that has in it a malicious element, 
and that implies in some sense the abasement of 
another, does not satisfy Aristotle's conception of the 
idea of the ludicrous. His‘definition in the Poetics’ 
carries the analysis a step farther than it had been 
earried by Plato. ‘The ludicrous,’ he says, ‘con- 
sists in some defect or ugliness which is not painful 
or destructive. To take an obvious example, the 
comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does not 
imply pain.’ The phrase ‘not painful or destruc- 


° 

1 Poet, v. 1, Td ydp yedoidy err dudprnud te Kal aicyos 
dveduvoy Kat od POaprixdy, ofoy evOis rd yedotov mpdowroy 
aioypov re kat Scerrpappévoy dvev dddvys. 
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tive’—either, that is, to the object of laughter, or 
sympathetically to the subject—is a remarkable 
contribution to the idea under discussion. Still 
more significant is the omission of malice, which 
to Plato had seemed an essential ingredient. 

The pleasure, therefore, of the pure ludicrous is 
not to be expla:ned, as some tell us to-day, by 
the disinterested delight of primitive man in the 
infliction of suffering. It does not consist in a 
gratified feeling of malignity, softened indeed by 
civilisation, but ultimately to be resolved into a 
kind of savage mirth. A good joke becomes, indeed, 
a little more pungent if it is seasoned with malice, 
but, even without the malice, laughter may be pro- 
voked. And, according to Aristotle, the quality 
that provokes laughter is a certain ‘ugliness,’ a 
‘defect’ or ‘deformity.’ These words, primarily 
applicable to the physically ugly, the dispropor- 
tionate, the unsymmetrical, will include the frailties, 
follies, and infirmities of human nature, as distin- 
guished from its graver vices or crimes. [urther, 
taking account of the elements which enter into the 
idea of beauty in Aristotle, we shall probably not 
unduly strain the meaning of the expression, if we 
extend it to embrace the incongruities, absurdities, 
or cross-purposes of life, its blunders and discords, 
its imperfect correspondences and adjustments, and 
that in matters intellectual as well as moral. 

Aristotle’s definition is indeed still wanting in 
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exactness ; for though the ludicrous is always in- 

congruous, yet the incongruous (even limited as it 

is here) is not always ludicrous. Incongruity, in 

order to be ludicrous, requires a transition, a change 

of mood, resulting in the discovery either of an 

unexpected resemblance where there was unlikeness, 

or of an unexpected unlikeness where there was re- 
semblance. There is always a blending of contrasted 
feelings. The pleasure of the ludicrous thus arises, 
from the shock of surprise at a painless incongruity. 

It sometimes allies itself with malice, sometimes 
with sympathy, and sometimes again is detached 
from both. For our present purpose, however, it is 
enough to note that, although Aristotle’s definition 
is hardly complete, it has the merit of recognising 
the pure ludicrous, which is awakened by the per- 

ception of incongruity, and provokes no malignant 

or triumphant laughter. The definition harmonises 
well with his exclusion of personal satire and galling 
caricature from genuing comedy, and with his 

theory of the generalising power of poetry. 

Indeed, Aristotle selects comedy as a salient 
illustration of what he means by the representation 
of the universal.’ If I understand him aright he 

L Poet. ix. 4—5, od (sc. tod KafdAov) croxdferar % roinoss 
Ovopura eririDenevyn .. . ext pev obv THs Kwpydias 75) TotTo 
Sjrov yéyoveys cvoerjoavtes yap tiv pvOov Sia tov eixdrwv ov 


(oord MSS.) ra ruxdvra cvdpara vrorBéarty, Kat ovx worep of 


iapBororoi repi Tov Kad’ Exacrov rovovesy. 
I have ventured to admit into the text my conjecture ov 
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points to the tendency shown in comedy to discard 
the use of historical names and adopt names which 
are suggestiveof character oroccupation or‘humours.’ 
It was part of the effort, which, as he says, poetry 
makes to express the universal. The name had 
only to be heard in order that the type to which 
the person belonged might be recognised ; much in 


(or ox?) ra rvxdvru for ottw Ta rvxdvra of the MSS,: ‘the plot 
is first constructed; then characteristic or appropriate names are 
affixed.’ (For ov ra. rvy. cf. Poet. vii. 4, xxvi. 7, Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1839 
b 32, ob tiv tuxotoay 7Somjv.) The Arabic version which has a 
negative (‘nequaquam,’ Margoliouth) instead of orw supports the 
correction. By a similar error in this very chapter, ix. 2, 1451 
a 37, A® gives ovrw where the apographa rightly read ov +d, 

The thought of the passage will, with the correction, be of this 
kind : “It is at this universality that poetry aims when she attaches 
names to the characters, ie. when instead of adopting historical 
names (yevdpeva. 6véuara) she gives names of her own invention 
(cf. § 6 werownpéva). The names in that case are expressive ; they 
indicate that the person is not an individual but a type. This 
generalising tendency, which has been counteracted in tragedy, has 
become apparent in the development of comedy.’ Plato in the 
Cratylus pp. 392-5 goes far beyond this. By a series of fancilul 
etymologies he professes to discover an inner correspondence 
between the names of various tragic heroes and their characters or 
fortunes. , 

It is not quite clear whether the reference in 1}6y totro SpjA0v 
yéyovev is to the comedy of Aristotle’s own day or is meant to 
include all the developed forms of comedy. The contrast drawn 
between the practice of of iauBororol (ef. v. 3, Kpdrys . . . ihéuevos 
vis lapis i8eas) and the new tendency pvints rather to the 
wider reference. Since comedy passed beyond the lampooning 
stage, the movement towards generalisation has been perceptible. 

The significant names of Greek Comedy fall into at least two 
clasnes : 

(1) Names, etymologically significant, such as Dicaeopolis, Euelpides, 
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the same way as in the New Comedy the Boor, the 
Parasite, and other types were known on the stage 
by their familiar masks. It may be added that 
not the names only of the characters, but the 
extant titles of plays composed by writers of the 
Middle Comedy, imply the same effort after 
generalisation. ‘They remind us of the character- 


Peithetaerus, Phidippides in the Aristophanic comedy, coexisting 
side by side with real names (Socrates, Cleon, etc.), which were a 
survival of the iagzPixy idea. On this model probably Plautus 
coined his Bombomachides, Polymachaeroplagides, Pyrgopolyneices 
(cf. also Atpyocre’yys in Diphylus) and the like. Of a tamer 
kind but still of the same clasy are the names of soldiers of fortune 
in Menander, Thrasonides (in the Murotipevos) Bias (in the KéAa§), 
Polemon (in the Tlepexecpopyevos), and Thrasyleon. 

(2) Names which, being appropriated by usage to certain parts, 
designated occupation or condition, e.g. Hav@ias, Mavas (in Phere- 
erates, Alexis, etc. as well as in Aristophanes), IIvppias, Mavéa, 
all slave-names. Similarly in Plautns, many of the names of 
meretrices, Philematium, Glycerium, Palaestra, etc, come pretty 
certainly from writers of the New Comedy. Such names were 
employed in ordinary life, to judge from Athenueus (xiii, 583 D 
ff.). Again, Plautus and Terence agree in using Chremes, Calli- 
demides, Cratinus, Demipho, etc. fdr senes, and Charinus, Pamphilus 
for adulescentes. 

In Pisutus the number of names etymologically significant 
and appropriate largely preponderates over the non-significant ; 
in Terence the proportion is the other way. In arguing back 
from the usage of Plautus and Terence to Greek originals much 
caution has to be observed. In Plautus, for instance, there are 
some five hundred names which have a Greek appearance (Rassow, 
De Plauti substantivis, Leipzig 1881), but many of these are of a 
mongrel, formation. Terence’s names are for the most part good 
Attic names and were probably more or less associated with stock 
characters in the New Comedy. Unfortunately the fragments of 
Attic Comedy (Middle and New) furnish us with a very scanty 
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sketches of Theophrastus. Such are ‘the Peevish 
man’ (6 Avoxonos), ‘the Fault-finder’ (o Meupiporpos), 
‘the Busybody’ (6 Todvmpdypwv), ‘the Boor’ (6 
“Aypotxos), ‘the Hermit’ (c Movorporros). Other 
pieces again bear the name of a profession or 
occupation, as ‘the Boxer’ (6 IIverns), ‘the 
Charioteer’ (6 ‘Py~oyos), ‘ the Soldier’ (c Zrpatcwrns), 
‘the Painter’ (6 Zwypddos); and others are called 
after a people,—‘the Thessalians, ‘the Thebans,’ 
‘the Corinthians,——and may be assumed, incident- 
ally at least, to portray or satirise national 
characteristics. 

In various places Aristotle indicates the dis- 
tinction between comedy proper, which playfully 


supply of names on which to rest our conclusions. The Cewpyds 
of Menander contains no names etymologically appropriate to the 
charactera, though Ados and Svpds are stock slaves’ names, familiar 
to us from Terence. 

The following passage from Donatus on Ter. Ad. 1, which well 
illustrates ov ta. rvxdvta cvépara of the first class above mentioned : 
*nomina personarum, in comoediis dumtaxat, habere debent rationem 
et etymologiam ; etenim absurdum est comicum aperte argumenta 
confingere, vel nomen personae incongruum dare, vel oflivium quod 
sit a nomine diversum.’ ° 

If the MSS. reading is retained the passage will run thus :—‘ In 
the case of comedy this is already clear: the writers first construct 
their plots ... and then, and not till then (otrw), affix such 
names as first come to hand’ (ra rvyovra cvdpara being opposed 
to ta yevoueva dvépara), The names are given at haphazard ; 
they are not as in primitive comedy and tragedy tied down to any 
historical personage,—not limited by association with any known 
individual ; and this fact serves to bring out the generality of the 
action. The connexion between 7a rvxdvra and the xafdAov on 
this interpretation is somewhat forced, though not impossible. 
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touches the faults and foibles of humanity, and 
personal satire (% ‘apBiey idéa)' or invective 
(NoSopia). The one kind of composition is a 
representation of the universal, the other of the 
particular. He does not expressly mention 
Aristophanes in this connexion ; but in the Ethics, 
the old political comedy of Athens is contrasted 
with the Middle Comedy as employing coarse or 
abusive language (aicypodoyia,), instead of delicate 
innuendo (vrevoa).? Aristotle himself manifestly 
prefers the comedy from which personalities are 
banished and which presents generalised types of 
character in conformity with the fundamental laws 
of poetry. 

It is doubtful whether Aristotle had any per- 
ception of the genius and imaginative power of 
Aristophanes. The characters of the Aristophanic 
drama are not: fairly judged if they are thought of 
simply as historical individuals, who are subjected 
to a merciless caricature. Socrates, Cleon, Euri- 
pides are types which represent certain movements 
in philosophy, politics, and poetry. They are 


1 Poet. v. 3. 

2 Eth. Nic. iv. 8 1128 a 22, toe 8’ ay res wal ek Tov 
xwppdiay Tov tadawv Kal TOV Katvov Tois pev yap fv yedoiov 
9 aloxporoyia, rois Sé padAov 4) trdvo. Cf. frag. mepl 
kop gas (Cramer Anecd.): Scadipe 1) xapydia ris Aodopias, 
drei 7 pev Aowdopia arapaxadvrrus Ta wpordvTa Kaka Siéfeurcy, 
9 Se Setras tis Kadouperns éuddvews: where éuddcews = the 
Aristotelian trovoias. 
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labelled with historic names; a few obvious traits 
are borrowed which recall the well-known person- 
alities; but the dramatic personages are in no 
sense the men who are known to us from history. 
Such poetic truth as they possess is derived simply 
from their typical quality. It is not, indeed, in the 
manner of Aristcphanes to attempt any faithful 
portraiture of life or character. His imagination 
works by giving embodiment 1o what is abstract. 
His love of bold personification is in part inherited 
from his predecessors on the Attic stage: Cratinus 
had introduced Laws (Népor) and Riches (Todroe) 
as his choruses. But Aristophanes goes farther ; 
he seems to think through materialised ideas. He 
personifies the Just and the Unjust Logic, and 
brings them before us as lawcourt disputants; he 
incarnates a metaphor such as the philosopher ‘in 
the clouds,’ the jurymen with waspish temper, 
mankind with their airy hopes. The same bent 
of mind leads him to give a concrete form to the 
forces and tendencies of the age, and to embody 
them in actual persons. A play of Aristophanes 
is a dramatised debate, an aya, in which the 
persons represent opposing principles; for in form 
the piece is always combative, though the fight 
may be but a mock fight. These principles are 
brought into collision and worked out to “their 
most irrational conclusions, little regard being paid 
to the coherence of the parts and still less to 
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propriety of character. The Aristophanic comedy, 
having transported real persons into a world where 
the conditions of reality are neglected, strips them 
of all that is truly individual and distinctive, it 
invests them with the attributes of a class or 
makes them representative of an idea. 

In the Middle Comedy and still more in the 
New Comedy we observe a change in the manner 
of poetic generalisation. We quit the fantastic , 
world of Aristophanes with its audacious allegories 
and grotesque types of character. There is now 
a closer study of real life and a finer delineation 
of motive. The action by degrees gains strength 
and consistency, till, like that of tragedy, it has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. Character 
and action become more intimately united. The 
typical follies and failings of mankind are woven 
into a plot, in which moral probability takes the 
place of the arbitrary sequence of loosely connected 
scenes and incidents. ‘The broad characteristics 
of humanity receive a more faithful, if a more 
prosaic rendering. Moreover, the great ideas of 
Hellenism disengage themselves from local and 
accidental influences and make their appeal to 
a universal human sentiment. In Aristotle's day 
the movement here described was but partially 
developed. He did not live to see the master- 
pieces of Menander, which were the poetic em- 
bodiment of his own theory. The Middle Comedy 
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which suggested to him his ideal had not indeed 
altogether dropped the element of personal satire ; 
it merely replaced the invective formerly levelled 
against public men by a gentle raillery of poets and 
philosophers. Still Aristotle discerned accurately 
the direction in which comedy was travelling, 
and not improbably contributed by his reasoned 
principles and precepts to carry forward the 
literary movement already initiated. 

We have seen that in the Poetics (ch. ix.) he 
draws no distinction between tie generalisation 
proper to tragedy and comedy respectively. It 
is an important omission, though in a treatise so 
incomplete as the Poetics, in which we have a bare 
fragment of the section devoted to comedy, we 
are hardly warranted in assuming that he saw no 
difference in this respect between the two forms 
of poetry. Yet critics give ingenious reasons for 
what they conceive to be the orthodox Aristotelian 
view. Lessing, to whom Aristotle’s authority was 
that of a lawgiver in art,’ and who admits that he 
considers the Poetics ‘as infallible as the Elements 
of Euchd,’ having once satisfied himself that 
Aristotle had pronounced upon the matter in 
dispute, enforces at length the conclusion that 
the characters in comedy are ‘general,’ precisely 


1 This tradition goes back to Scaliger (1561): see Spingarn, 
page 141, ‘ Aristoteles imperator noster, omnium bonarnm artium 
dictator perpetuus,’ (Scaliger, Poet. vii, ii. 1.) 
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in the same sense as those of tragedy.' He con- 
troverts the saying of Diderot that ‘comedy has 
species, tragedy has individuals, and the similar 
observation of Hurd that ‘comedy makes all 
characters general, tragedy particular.’ ? 

But, surely, there is a real distinction between 
the generalisation of tragedy and of comedy, though 
it is not exactly expressed in the sayings above 
quoted. Comedy looking at a single aspect of 
life, at the follies, the imperfections, the incon- 
sistencies of men, withdraws its attention from the 
graver issues which concern the end of conduct. 
It takes those moments when life appears to be 
idle and distorted, a thing of vanity and nothing- 
ness; it brings out its negative side, its inherent 
limitations; it exhibits situations in which the 
sense of the ideal is lost under an outward gaiety, 
or its realisation wholly frustrated. It does not 
detach the essentials of life from the unreal ap- 
pearances; and, though some elements of tragic 
earnestness may underlie the representation, comedy 
cannot, while remaining within its own strict limits, 
present, as tragedy does, a rounded and complete 
actién, an image of universal human nature. In 
respect of character-drawing, its usual method—so 
far as it maintains itself as a distinct artistic type 
—is tp embody a dominant characteristic or a lead- 


1 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. pp. 458-470. 
2 Ib. p. 468. 
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ing passion, so that the single attribute becomes 
the man. 

A character so created, exhibiting an ideal of 
covetousness, misanthropy, or whatever the quality 
_may be, almost of necessity runs to caricature. It 
is framed on lines of impossible simplicity. The 
single quality, which in nature is organically related 
to other impulses and powers, is isolated and ex- 
aggerated. ‘Tle process is one of abstraction, and 
corresponds to an original one-sidedness in the 
comic view of life. Even Molitie in 7artuffe and 
Alceste portrays abstract qualities rather than 
living men. Not that comedy in its generalising 
effort suppresses particulars. No detail is too 
trivial for it, no utterance too momentary, no desires 
too purely goistic, if only they can be made to 
serve the general effect; but the details it 
accentuates are of a different kind from those which 
tragedy admits. In the passing and unreal ap- 
pearances of life it finds everywhere material for 
mirth. In a sense it individualises everything, no 
less truly than in another ‘sense it generalises all. 
What it can rarely achieve as a purely sportive 
activity is to combine these two aspects in ethical 
portraiture. 

The line that severs tragedy and comedy is not, 
indeed, so sharply drawn by modern dramatic art 
as it was in the ancient world ; and characters have 
been created in which the serious and the comic 
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element interpenetrate one another. By the close 
alliance of sympathy with humour—an alliance 
which was still imperfect in antiquity—the most 
far-reaching results have been produced affecting 
the range and meaning of the ludicrous. Humour, 
enriched by sympathy, directs its observation to 
the more serious realities of life. It looks below 
the surface, it rediscovers the hidden incongruities 
and deeper discords to which use and wont have 
deadened our perception. It finds everywhere the 
material both for laughter and tears; and pathos 
henceforth becomes the companion of humour. The 
humorist does not, like the satirist, stand apart 
from men in fancied superiority. He recognises 
his own kinship with the humanity which provokes 
him to mirth. He sees around him shattered 
ideals; he observes the irony of destiny; he is 
aware of discords and imperfections, but accepts 
them all with playful acquiescence. and is saddened 
and amused in turn Jlumour is the meeting-point 
of tragedy and comedy ; and the saying of Socrates 
in the Symposirwm has in great measure been 
justified, that the genius of tragedy and of comedy 
is the same.’ 

It is chiefly through humour of the deeper sort 
that modern comedy has acquired its generalising 
powem To the humorist there is no such thing 

1 Plato, Sympos. 223 D, trod atrov dvSpds elvac Kwppdiav xal 
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as individual folly, but only folly universal in a 
world of fools. Humour annihilates the finite. 
As Coleridge says, ‘The little is made great and 
the great little, in order to destroy both, because 
all is equal in contrast with the infinite.’ Uncle 
Toby, in Tristram Shandy, with his campaigns and 
his fortresses, is en epitome of the follies of man- 
kind. In the greatest creations of humour, such as 
Don Quixote, we have a summary of the contra- 
dictions of human life, of the disproportion between 
the idea and the fact, betwee. soul and body, 
between the brilliant day-dream and the waking 
reality. 

This universalising power of humour is not, in- 
deed, unknown in ancient literature. The Birds of 
Aristophanes is a splendid example to the contrary. 
But, if we restrict our attention, as we have chiefly 
done here, to the portraiture of character that is 
individual while at the same time it is universal, 
we are at once aware of adistinction. Don Quixote 
and Sancho are living and breathing beings; each 
is a tissue of contradictiOns, yet cach is a true 
personality. The actors in an Aristophanic 
play are transparent caricatures. In these ‘half- 
grotesque impersonations the individual is entirely 
subordinated to the type; and not here only, but 
also—so far as we can judge—in the more minute 
and realistic art of the New Comedy, where differ- 
ences of age, sex, family relationship, or social 
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condition are carefully delineated, coexisting, how- 
ever, with strongly marked features of a common 
humanity. Greek tragedy, on the other hand, like 
all tragedy of the highest order, combines in one 
harmonious representation the individual and the 
universal. Whereas comedy tends to merge the 
individual in the type, tragedy manifests the 
type through the individual. In brief, it may be 
said that comedy, in its unmixed sportive form, 
creates personified idcals, tragedy creates idcalised 
persons. 


CHAPTER XI 
POETIC UNIVERSALITY IN GREEK LITERATURE 


Ir is characteristic of Aristotie’s method that he 
starts from concrete facts, and t':at his rules are in 
the main a generalisation from these facts. He is, 
in the first instance, a Greek summing up Greek 
experience. The treasure-house of Greek art and 
poetry lay open before him; a vast body of litera- 
ture, lost to us, was in his hands. He looked back 
upon the past, conscious, it would seem, that the 
great creative era was closed, and that in the highest 
regions, at least, of artistic composition the Greek 
genius had reached the summit of its powers. The 
time was ripe for criticism to take a survey of the 
whole field of poetic literature. Aristotle approaches 
the subject as the historian of poetry, but his general- 
ising faculty impels him to seek the law in the facts, 
and from the observed effects of different kinds of 
poetry to penetrate to the essential character of 
each. If his rules have proved in most caseg,to be 
not merely rules of Greek art but principles of art, 


it is because first, the Greek poets contain so much 
388 
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that appeals to universal human nature, and because 
next, Aristotle was able from the mass of literature 
before him to disengage and to formulate this uni- 
versal element. The laws that he discovers are 
those which were already impressed on the chief 
productions of the Greek genius. 

We can hardly claim, as has been sometimes 
done for Aristotle, that he rose above the traditions 
and limitations of the Hellenic mind, and took up 
the attitude of the purely human or cosmopolitan 
spectator. On some points, doubtless, he expresses 
opinions which contradict the current ideas of his 
age. He admits that in certain cases the tragic 
poet may take entirely fictitious subjects instead 
of the well-known legends.’ He holds that metre, 
which was popularly thought to be the most essential 
element of poetry, is in truth the least essential, if 
indeed it is essential at all.° He leaves it at least 
an open yuestion whether the drama may not still 
admit of new developments.* But in general it 
remains true that Greek experience was the starting- 
point and basis of his theory, though that experience 
had ¢o be sifted, condensed, and interpreted before 
any coherent doctrine of poetry could be framed or 
judgment be passed on individual authors. .\ristotle 
does not accept cven the greater tragedians as all 
of eqfial authority, or all their works as alike canons 
of art; and it is a mistake to assume that the 

1 Poet. ix. 8. 2 pp. 141 ff 3 Poet, iv. 11. 
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precepts of the Poetics must, if there is no indica-- 
tion to the contrary, harmonise with the practice of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, if not of minor 
writers also. His rules are based on a discriminating 
and selective principle, and imply some criterion for 
judging of artistic excellence. 

The principles of art as laid down by Aristotle 
faithfully reflect the Greek genius in the exclusion 
of certain tendencies to which other nations have 
yielded. First, pure realism is forbidden; that is, 
the literal and prosaic imitation which reaches per- 
fection in a jugglery of the senses by which the copy: 
is mistaken for the original. In the decay of Greek 
art this kind of ingenuity came into vogue, but it 
never found favour in the best times. Hven the 
custom of setting up votive statues of athletes who 
had been thrice victors in the games did not lead to 
a realism such as in Egypt was the outcome of the 
practice which secured the immortality of a dead 
man through the material support of a portrait 
statue. Next, pure symbolism is forbidden, —those 
fantastic shapes which attracted the imagination of 
Oriental nations, and which were known tq the 
Greeks themselves in the arts of Egypt and Assyria. 
The body of a lion with the head of a man and the 
wings and feathers of a bird was an attempt to 
render abstract attributes in forms which do not 
correspond with the idea. Instead of the concrete 
image ofa living organism the result is an impossible 
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« compound, which in transcending nature violates 
nature’s laws. The Odyssey, on the other hand, 
with its impossible adventures by sea and land, its 
magic ship, its enchanted islands, its men trans- 
formed into swine, its vision of the world below, is 
constructed according to the laws of poetic truth. 
The whole is a faithful representation of human life 
and action, the irrational elements (ra doya) being 
but accessories that do not disturb the main impres- 
sion. ‘hey arc presented to the imagination with’ 
such vividness and coherence that the impossible 
becomes plausible, the fiction looks like truth. 

That these principles were arrived at after due 
observation of Oriental art is very improbable. 
Familiar as Aristotle must have been with the ex- 
ternal characteristics of this art, and with specimens 
of Greek workmanship which had been moulded 
under its influence, there is no express allusion to 
Eastern works of art in his writings. The omission 
is not explained simply by saying that he did not 
set himself the task of writing a treatise on sculpture, 
and that his sole concern was witu poetry. For, 
had he given serious thought to the plastic art of 
the East, as he certainly did to that of his own 
country, some trace of it would probably have 
been found in his writings ; just as his observation 
of Greek models led him to drop many detached 
remarks on painting and sculpture. To learn a 
barbarous tongue, however, was so uncongenial to 
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a Greek that en the all-acquisitive mind of 
Aristotle was content to remain ignorant of every 
literature but his own; and it may similarly have 
secmed a waste of labour to study the symbolism 
of a barbarous art.’ Oriental art on the face of it 
was not a rational and intelligent creation; it had 
uo counterpart in the world of reality. 

The Greek imagination of the classical age is 
under the strict control of reason, it is limited by 
a sense of measure and a facultv of self-restraint. 
It does not like the Oriental rua riot in its own 
prodigal wealth. We are always conscious of a 
reserve of power, a temperate strength which knows 


1 It is strange how little notice the Greeks took of symbolical 
art. Dion Chrysostom (circa a.p. 100), ’OAvur. Or. xii. 404 B, in 
a speech put into the mouth of Phidias defends the plastic art of 
Greece, which expresses the divine nature in human form. The 
human body serves indeed as a symbol of the invisible, but it is a 
nobler symbolism than that of the barbarians, who in animal shapes 
discover the divine image. Philostratus Vit. Apoll. vi. 19 discusses 
the point at greater length. Apollonius is here supporting the 
method of Greek sculpture as contrasted with the grotesque forma 
under which the gods were represented in Eyypt (aroma Kut yedota 
Gewv eS). Thespesion, with whom. he is conversing, aryues that 
the wisdom of the Egyptians is shown chiefly in this, that they 
give up the daring attempt directly tu reproduce the deity, and by 
symbol and allegory produce a more impressive effect: aodby yap 
etrep te Atyvirriwy kai Td py OpaoiverOar és Ta Trav Genv cién, 
EvpBodrexd & adra woceio@ar nal trovootpeva, Kai yap dv Kai 
cepvorepa, ctw gaivorro. To which Apollonius replies that the 
effect would have been still more impressive if instead of fashioning 
a dog or goat or ibis they had offered no visible representation, and 
left it to the imagination, which is a better artist, to give form and 
shape to the divinity. = 
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its own resources and employs them without effort 
and without ostentation. The poct, the historian, 
the artist, each of them could do much more if he 
chose, but he does not care to dazzle us. He is 
bent on seeing truly, on secing harmoniously, and 
on expressing what he sees. The materials on 
which his imagination works are fused and com- 
bined according to the laws of what is possible, 
reasonable, natural. Greek mythology as it has 
come to us in literature bears on it this mark of 
reasonableness. ‘Traces indeed there are of an 
earlier type,—rude and unassimilated elements, 
flaws which have been left untouched by the 
shaping hand of the poet or by the constructive 
genius of the race. But compare Greck mythology 
with that of other nations, and we cannot but 
wonder at its freedom from the extravagant and 
grotesque. The Greeks in creating their gods in 
their own likeness followed that imperious instinct 
of their nature which required that every product 
of their minds should be a harmonious and in- 
telligible creation, not a thing half in the world, 
half out of it, no hybrid compound of symbolic 
attributes. 

To watch the formation of the Homeric Olympus 
is to sce the Greek mind working in its own 
artistic fashion. The several tribes,— Achaeans, 
Argives, Minyae, and a host of others,—have each 
their local gods and goddesses, uncharacterised, 
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unspecialised, save by the vague omnipotence of 
godhead. With the victory of dominant races and 
the fusion of cults there came a redistribution of 
functions and attributes that might have issued 
in unmeaning chaos or in bare abstractions. Not 
so with the Greeks. From the motley assemblage 
of tribal divinities the Homeric gods stand out 
clear and calm as their own statucs. The gods of 
other nations may be but the expression of the 
people’s practical needs, or the abstracted utterance 
of their thought. The gods of the Greeks are 
fashioned by a race of artists in accordance with 
nature, but completing and transcending her. The 
mythologist notes how in the assignment of their 
spheres and duties all that is non-essential is 
eliminated. Attributes which a god already has 
in common with other gods fall out. ‘The Homeric 
Olympus is a great gathering of living type-forms 
whose image henceforth haunted the imagination 
of the race. 

It would not be true to say that the lighter 
play of fancy is excluded from the literature 
and mythology of the Greeks. Few nations shave 
taken more delight in weaving airy and poetic 
fictions apart from all reality, made out of nothing 
and ending nowhere. Almost all the Greek poets 
have something of this national taste. It breaks 
out at moments even in the prose-writers, in 
Herodotus or Plato. In one domain, that of 
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comedy, fancy seems at first sight to reign supreme 
and uncontrolled. It obeys its own laws and 
revels in its own absurdities. It turns the world 
upside down, and men and gods follow its bidding. 
The poet yields in thorough abandonment to the 
spirit of the festival, he leads the orgy and shares 
its madness and intoxication. No sooner is he 
launched on his course than he is carried wherever 
an exuberant poetic fancy and a gift of inex-: 
tinguishable laughter lead him. The transitions 
from jest to earnest arc as quick as thought. 
Whole scenes follow one another in which no 
single word can be taken seriously. Yet even 
comedy has its lucid intervals, or rather in its 
madness there is a method. In its wildest freaks 
there is some underlying reason, some intelligible 
drift and purpose. The fantastic license, how- 
ever, of comedy stands alone in Greek literature. 
In other departments fancy is much more re- 
strained, more reserved.» It breaks through as 
a sudden and transient light, «s gleams that 
come and go, it does not disturb the serenity of 
thayight. 

The Greeks themselves were accustomed to 
speak of poetic genius as a form of madness, an 
inspired enthusiasm. It is the doctrine of Plato 
in the Jon, in the Phaedrus, in the Symposium. 
Even Aristotle, who sometimes writes as if the 
fachlty of the logician were enough to construct 
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a poem, says ‘poetry is a thing inspired.’* Else- 
where he more accurately distinguishes two classes 
of poets,—the man of flexible genius who can take 
the impress of each character in turn, and the 
man of fine frenzy, who is lifted out of his 
proper self, and loses his own personality.” In 
unother place we read of a poet who never com- 
posed so well as when he was in ‘ecstasy’ or 
delirium ;° but of these compositions no specimens 


1 Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 b 19, evOcov yap .) roinoss. 

2 Poet, xvii. 2, 8d edepuods 4) Toute err 7 paviKod’ TodTwy 
yap ot péev eterAacro: of S€ cxuturixoi cio. The reading 
éxorarixoi is found in one MS.: the others have é£eractixot, 
The correspondence of the two clauses is beyond doubt best 
maintained by reading éxorartxot. Then, of pev, i.e. the eipveis, 
are etwrAacro.: the finely gifted natures, pocts who have the 
versatility of genius, can take the monld of other characters: 
whereas of 82, ie, the pavexol, are exotatixol, If we keep 
eferacrixol, of pév will refer to pavixol, of dé to eiduets, By 
éferarrecot will be meant a fine instinct of criticism, an artistic 
judgment, a delicate power of seizing resemblances and differences. 
In favour of this it may be argued that the evpvijs has the special 
gift of a fine critical faculty : ef. Eth, ic. iii, 5. 1114 b 6, dAdAd 
diva. Set domep yw Exovra, 7 Kpived KadOs . . . Kab erry 
etpuns @ TovTo Kad@s méhuxev, But in either case the edduiys 
has @ more couscious and critical faculty than the puvexds. The 
Arabic version, which at first seemed undecipherable, is now fozmad to 
afford unquestionable confirmation of éxetatixoi: see Preface to 
this edition, 

As a curious instance of perverted criticiem, it is worth 
mentioning that Dryden (following Rapin), Preface to Trovlua and 
Cressida, wished to read evtdpvots ov pavexor, lest the ‘madmess of 
poetry’ should be justified from the authority of Aristotle, 

3 Probl. xxx. 1. 954 a 38, Mapaxds d€ 6 Lupaxotoros Kai 
" dpeivey Fv rounrys or’ éexortain. : 
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survive. Of the great poets of Greece, however, we 
can say with certainty that whatever was the 
exact nature of their madness, inspiration, ecstasy 
—call it what you will—they never released them- 
selves from the sovereignty of reason. Capricious 
and inconsequent they were not. Their imagina- 
tive creations even in their most fantastic forms 
obeyed a hidden law. 

Lamb’s essay on ‘The Sanity of True Genius’ 
may be illustrated from Greck poetry as fitly as from 
Shakespeare. ‘So far from the position holding 
true that great wit (or genius, in our modern way 
of speaking) has a necessary alliance with insanity, 
the greatest wits, on the contrary, will ever be 
found to be the sanest writers. . . . But the true 
poet dreams being awake. He is not possessed 
by his subject, but has dominion over it. . . 
Where he seenis most to recede from humanity 
he will be found the truest to it. From beyond 
the scope of Nature if he summon possible exist- 
ences, he subjugates them to the law of her con- 
sistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to betray 
and*desert her.’ ‘I'he perfect sanity of the Greek 
genius is intimately connected with its universality. 
For is not insanity a kind of disordered indi- 
viduglism? The madman is an egoist; he takes 
his own fancies as the measure of all things. He 
doeg not correct his impressions, or compare them 
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with those of others, or bring them into harmony 
with external fact. The tegt of a man’s sanity 
is the relation in which his mind stands to the 
universal. We call a man sane when his ideas 
not only form a coherent whole in themselves, 
but fit in with the laws and facts of the outer 
world and with the universal human reason. Is 
not all this in keeping with Aristotle’s theory that 
the effort of poetry is towards the universal; that 
it represents the permanent possibilities of human 
nature, the essentials rather than the accidents ? 
The poet does not on the one hand create at 
random or by guesswork, nor yet does he merely 
record what has happened. He tells what may 
happen according to laws of internal probability 
or necessity. ‘The sequence of poetry is not the 
empirical sequence of fact but the logical or con- 
ceivable sequence of ideas; it eliminates chance 
and discovers unity and significance in characters 
and events. 

All great poetry and art fulfil this law of 
universality, but none perhaps so perfectly as the 
poetry and art of the Greeks. Take a single 
instance,—the delineation of female characttf in 
Greek poetry. The heroines of Homer and of the 
tragedians are broadly and unmistakably human. 
In real life woman is less individual than man; 
she runs less into idiosyncrasies, she conforms 
rather to the general type. This however, it pay 
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be said, is owing to the «deference she pays to the 
conventional rules of society ; it is due to artificial 
causes that do not reach to the foundations of 
character, But an inwardly eccentric woman is 
also rare. Go below the surface and you find that 
with all outward marks of difference, whether of 
fashion or of manner, and in spite of a caprice that 
has become proverbial, female character can be 
reduced to certain elemental types of womanhood. 
These essential types are few. Maiden, wife, 
mother, daughter, sister,— here are the great 
determining relations of life. They form the 
groundwork of character. Accident may modify 
character, circumstances may stamp it with a 
particular expression, and bring into relief this or 
that dominant feature. But there remains an 
ideal mould in which the type is cast. Once the 
decper springs of feeling are moved, circumstances 
are thrust aside, and a woman’s action may almost 
with certainty be predicted., 

The superiority of the Greeks over all but the 
very greatest of the moderns in portraying female 
character, is probably duc to their power of seizing 
and “Expressing the universal side of human nature 
—that side which is primary and fundamental 
in woman. They ‘follow,’ as Coleridge says of 
Shakgspeare, ‘the main march of the human 
affections.’ The vulgar and obtrusive elements 
of personality are cast off, and in proportion as the 
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. characters are divested of what is purely individual, 

do they gain in intcrest and elevation. Penelope, 
Nausicaa, Andromache, Antigone, Iphigenia, are 
beings far less complex than the heroines of a 
dozen novels that come out now in a single year. 
Their beauty and truth lie precisely in their typical 
humanity. Nor, ‘n gaining universal significance, 
do the women of Greek literature fade into abstract 
types. The finer shades of character are not 
excluded by the simplicity with which the main 
lines are drawn. In discarding what is accidental 
their individuality is not obliterated but deepened 
and enriched; for it is not disordered emotion or 
perplexity of motive that makes a character poetical, 
but power of will or power of love. Attentive 
study of such a poetic creation as Antigone reveals 
innumerable subtle traits illustrative of the general 
principle of Greek art by which the utmost variety 
of detail is admitted, if only it contributes to the 
total impression and is subject to a controlling 
unity of design. 

For many centuries the standing quarrel of 
Greek literature had been between the poets and 
the philosophers. Poetry, said the philosophérs, 18 
all fiction, and immoral fiction too; philosophy 
seeks the good and the true. Plato, inheriting 
the ancient dislike of the wise men towards 
poetry, banished the poets from his ideal republic. 
. Aristotle would heal the strife. He discoveys a 
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meeting-point of poetry “and philosophy *in the 
relation in which they stand to the universal. We 
should have been glad if he had explained his 
conception of the exact difference between them ; 
clearly, he did not intend to merge poetry in 
philosophy. Following the lines of his general 
theory we can assert thus much,—that poetry is 
akin to philosophy in so far as it aims at express- 
ing the universal ; but that, unlike philosophy, it 
employs the medium of sensuous and imaginative 
form. In this sense poetry is a concrete philo- 
sophy, ‘a criticism of life’ and of the universe. 
This is completely true only of the higher imagina- 
tive creations, of such poems as those of Homer, 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Dante. In them there 
is an interpretation of man and of life and of the 
world; a connected scheme and view of things 
not systematised or consciously unfolded, but 
latent, underlying the poet’s thought and essential 
to the unity of the poem. ,Poets, too, even of an 
inferior order, who, like Wordsworth, are capable 
of presenting truly, if not the whole of life, yet 
certain definite aspects of it in imaginative form, 
are in their own way philosophers, They em- 
body a consistent and harmonious wisdom of their 
own. 

Between poetry and philosophy there had been 
an ancient feud. It was otherwise with poetry and 


histery. Here at first there was no opposition. 
2D 
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‘ Poetry,’ says Bacon, ‘is feigned history’; much of 
the poetry of the Greeks might be called authentic 
history,—true not in precision of detail or in the 
record of personal adventures, but in its indication 
of the larger outlines of events and its embodiment 
in ideal form of the past deeds of the race. Aris- 
totle himself speaks of the myths as history ; the 
incidents they narrate are facts (ra yevouerva); the 
names of their heroes are ‘historical’ Sisainiae 
évopata) as opposed to fictitious (7 <rormpéva) names.’ 

In this sense Greck tragedy was historical, but its 
facts were drawn not from recent history or con- 
temporaneous events. The tragedian was the suc- 
cessor of the epic poct, who was himself the earliest 
historian of the Greek race and the keeper of its 
archives. Homer, it is true, is not to us as he was 
to the Greeks the minute and literal chronicler of 
the Trojan war. We may smile when we think of 
his lines being quoted and accepted as evidence in 
the settlement of an international claim. Yet the 
Homeric poems are still historical documents of the 
highest value; and that not merely as reflecting 
the life of the poet’s age, the sentiments and 
manners of the heroic society of which he farmed 
a part, but also as preserving the popular traditions 
of Greece. Not many years ago it was the fashion 
to speak of the legendary history of Greece as 
legend and nothing more. Art and archaeology are 

1 Poet. ix, 6—7 : supra, pp. 168-170. e 
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every day adding fresh testimony as to its sub- 
stantial truth. Explorations and excavations are 
restoring the traditional points of contact between 
Greece and Asia Minor. Famous dynasties which 
not long since had been resolved into sun-myths 
again stand out as historical realities. Troy, 
Tiryns, Mycenae rest on sure foundations; their 
past greatness, their lines of princes, their re- 
lations with outside states, are not the dreams 
of poetic imagination. The kernel of truth, which 
was thought to be non-existent or indiscoverable, 
is being extracted by the new appliances of the 
historical method. 

The Hellenic people, in short, are found to have 
perpetuated their history with marvellous fidelity 
through popular myth. Myth was the unwritten 
literature of an early people, whose instinctive 
language was poctry. It was at once their philo- 
sophy and their history. It enshrined their uncon- 
scious theories of life, thefr reflexions upon things 
human and divine. It recorded all that they knew 
about their own past, about their citics and families, 
the geographical movements of their tribes and the 
exploits of their ancestors. Myth to the Greeks was 
not simply what we mean by legend. Aristotle 
observes that the poet is none the less a puet or 
maker though the incidents of his poem should 
chance to be actual events; for some actual events 
have that internal stamp of the probable or possible 
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which makes them the subject matter of poetry.’ 
Such were the ‘actual events’ recorded in myth. 
They lay ready to the poet's hand as an anonymous 
work, touched by the imagination of an artistic race, 
many of them hardly needing to be recast from the 
poetic mould in which they lay. Truth and fiction 
were here fused tcgether, and the collective whole 
was heroic history. This was the idealising 
medium through which the past became poetical ; 
it afforded that imaginative semoteness which 
enabled the hearers to escape from present real- 
ities. It lifted them into a higher sphere of 
existence where the distractions of the present 
were forgotten in the thrilling stories of an age 
which, though distant, appealed to them by many 
associatious. The Athenians fined Phrynichus for 
his Capture of Miletus not because the event it 
represented was historical instead of mythical, but 
because 1t was recent and painful history. As the 
fairy-land of fancy was to Spenser 


‘The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil,’ 


so the Greeks looked to poetry as a refuge fromthe 
miseries and toilsomeness of life. ‘The comic poet 
Timocles in explaining the effect of tragedy gives 
expression to the common sentiment of Greece. 
‘The mind, made to forget its own suffering# and 


1 Poet, ix. 9. d 
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touched with the charm of another's woe, carries 
away instruction and delight.’ ' 

Greek poetry and art with true historic sense 
did not take the present as an isolated point, but 
projected it into the past, whose half-effaced outlines 
were restored by the imagination. Myth was the 
golden link which bound together the generations. 
The odes of Pindar are a case in point. The poet, 
starting from the individual victor in the games, 
raises the interest above the personal level and 
beyond the special occasion, by giving historical 
perspective and background to the event. The 
victor’s fortunes are connected with the annals of 
his house, with the trials and triumphs of the past. 
Nor does the poet stop at the deeds of ancestors. 
The mention of a common ancestor—of a Heracles— 
will transport him from Lacedaemon to Thessaly. 
He passes outside the family and the city and 

1 Timocles Acevur:d{oura:: Meineke, Com. Frag. ii. 800— 

& yap vous Toy Siwy” AVOnv AaBeov 
mpds ddXorpip te YuxaywynGels 7dOee 
pe? ydov7s dxpAGe twadevbets dur, 

Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 98—103—- 
ci ydp Tis Kat wévOos Exwv veonydei Ovpp 
dfnras Kpadinv dxaxipevos, aitap dodds 
Movrdwy Gepdrwy xAcia mpotépwy dvOpurev 
ivyon, paxapas re Beovs of "OAvprov éxover, 
aly’ & ye Surdpovewy értAnOerat, ovdé re KySéewv 


~ peuvytac' raxéws Sé wapérpare Supa Oedwv. 


Iambl. de Mysteriis, i, 11, p. 39, 5:4 89 rovro éy re xwpmdig wal 
Tpaywoig dAAdrpia, rdOn Oewpodyres iorapev Ta oiKxeia rdOn. 
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sweeps with rapid glance from colony to mother- 
city, from city to country, from the personal to the 
Panhellenic interest. Thus the ode is more than 
an occasional poem, and the theme as it is unfolded 
acquires a larger meaning. ‘The victor is trans-. 
figured into a glorious personification of his race, 
and the present 1s reflected, magnified, illuminated 
in the mirror of the mythic past.’' ‘The ode rises 
by clear ascents from the individual to the 
universal. 

It is this that constitutes Greek idealism. The 
world of reality and the world of imagination were 
not for the Greeks separate spheres which stood 
apart; the breath of poetry kindled the facts of 
experience and the traditions of the past. The 
ideal in Greek art was not the opposite of the 
real, but rather its fulfilment and perfection. Hach 
sprang out of the same soil; the one was the full- 
blown flower of which the other was the germ. 


1 Qilderslecve, Pindar, Inti. p. xviii. 
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